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Work on this bibHography grew out o'^ a need t\)r lui exten^ivo 
Hit of source and raferoncfj mritoiial on the josychological and 
mental health literature of the Latino community jf the United 
States. The inteat of this work m to provide thq mnntal health 
practitioner^ researcher, and student with an exhauj^tive bibli- 
ography of all the literature which bearn on the nicntnl health, 
directly or indirectly, of the Latino people. 

It should be made clear to the biblloKraphy'H UBer that by 
Latino is meant all of thosa groups of people usually identified a^ 
Spanish epeaking, Spanish surnHmed, or of Spanish origin. 
It should also be noted that although all avuilable i^eference 
sources were searched tor entries, with a few exceptionH the 
available literature is confined to the MexicHn-American and 
Puerto Rican subgroups. 

Tn ccmpiling this bibliography ^ the PHifrha!o(iiml AbHfracts 
were searched for all yeara through 1972, as were the computer- 
based information files of the National Clearinghouse for Mental 
Health Information (NCMHI) of the Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and 
Mental Health Administration. In addition, whenever a suitable 
reference was obtained its bibliography wa^^ examined for ad- 
ditional rGferences, By thiB method it is believed that full cover- 
age of the mental hralth literature is repreHented in uie bibliog- 
raphy. Many other available periodicals and bibiiographies, too 
numerous to cite here, were examined for references. 

An examination of the entries will indicate: (1) that all artas 
of the psychological and general mental health literature tire 
covered here, and (2) that the references come from a wide 
variety of sources— for example, anthropological, psychologicol, 
psychiatric, sociological, and social work journals, to name the 
most obvious. In sum, whatever referenco that could be located 
that bore a relationship to the mental health of v^ur target popu- 
lation is inciuded here. 

The abstracts themseh^es w^jre written in such a manner as to 
communicate to the user the intent of the author of the article. 
No attempt has been made to pass judgment on the purpose, 
methodology, or interpretation of any of the material included in 
the bibliogTaphy. Judging the scientific merits of each entry wiH 
be left to the user. Finally, the abstracts have been completed 
in the style used by the NCMHL 

ia f 



. A Hoboiid volume, which acuompunieB this c ^e, ia a revie v of 
much of thu literiiture prusentetl horc, ThuH thin project has been 
conceptiuilized and conducted with two purposes in mind: first, 
to present for the first time an exhauHtive annotated bibliography 
of the mental health literature pertaining to the Latino popuhu 
tion of the United Staten; and second, to analyze the exlRtinK 
literature with respect to the overall "state of the art" mental 
health. It la hoped that from this effort will stem imprnved men- 
ta) health care for the Latino people an well an increaHed and 
more'meaningfLd reaearch investigations with the Latino people. 
^PerhapH the most important use that can be made of this two- 
/ volVime set is as a traininj^ manual for those studuntH, especially 
of/ Latino origin, who intend to pursue professional mental 
bfealth careers with thr Latino people as a focal point of interest 
Many people have been instrumental at various stages of this 
project. The authors would especially like to thank Christine L 
Padilla, Daniel TrMjiilo, Irene Aguirre, Teresa Bacani, and Ellen 
Liebman, who assisted in various stages of locating, abstracting, 
and indexing many of the articles found here.— A. M, P. 
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ml 

Aiello, Johfl R., nii l Jones, Stanley Field slucly of thf proxeniir he^ 
havior of young school children in thr<*e siiliciiltiiriil ^^roupH. Journal 
of PerMonality and Social Paych&logy, 19 (S) i^l^ 1971. 

The proxemic relationships of interacting pairs of first ancl'sec- 
ond grade children from three subcultaral groupn were obaerved 
in school playgrounds, interaction diBtance and directions of 
shoulder orientation (axis) were recorded, Middle class white 
children stood farther apart than lower-clans black and Puerto 
Rican children. Sex differences among white children in distance 
scores and culture and sex differencea in axio scorea wore also 
found. The results suggest that proxeniic patterns are acquired 
early in life and suppo^^'t thu contention that differences between 
the dbminant culture and other groups, in the use of space arc 
basic, with the qualification that sex roles also iniluence proxe- 
mic behavior. 8 references. 

Q02 

AUotti^ Nicholaa C\ AbiUty to "read u pi dure" in diHudvuntagod fire I 
P^ade chUdren, Reading Teacher, 24( 1 ) i3-6* 57, 1970. 

To further explore the hypothesis that a child's verbal interpre- 
tation of a picture gives the teacher the opportunity to observe 
several aspects of language in a single, very simple, informal 
t#st, 94 white, middle-class, advantaged, first grade children and 
96" black, disadvantaged, first grade children were tested for 
ability to interpret piccujea. In the teat, the child is shown a 
pleture and asked a series of true and false questions regarding 
the picture nontent, Test resulti reveal that disadvantaged <^hlU 
dren fare poorly by comparison with advantaged children. The 
flndlng especially signlflcant in view of the large number of 
pictures uBid in school textbooks. Correlational analyses indicate 
that picture Interpretation skill aubserves more than simple 
visual discrimination, Languagi components measured by in- 
talUgence testi, particularly the child's^ fund of verbal concepts 
And hie ability to express and comprahend verbal material, play 
an im^rtant role in this skill 12 ref e).*ences, 

008 

AUainitfSt Wislai^f Aod GoathalSf George W, Cultural factors in men- 
tel h#flltflt An ABlhrr^polagical per^peetive, Review of Educational 
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.The cultural factors^ in mental health from a crogs-cultur^l 
anthropological perspective are reviewed. Related problema In 
mental health and education are also discussed. The first of four 
main sections presente the principles of mental health m related 
to the individual and his culture/ In the second section, the var- 
iou3 forms of cultural conflict, acculturation, and childbearing 
practices are discuised with .reffarence to anthropological find- 
ings. The third section relates the previous twcj sections to 
s^peciflc implications of American edut^ition and discusses con- 
cepts of adjustment The last section advocates a technique for 
deriving new insights into human behavior. It is suggested that 
the results of cross-cultural methods of research will be of cru- 
cial importance to educators, Thn crosa-cultural method is dedi- 
cated to testing theory and the use of this technique should 
greatly enrich and solidify the understanding of human behavior 
and clarify- the conditions that promote healthy personality de- 
velopment and genuine psychological well-being. 67 references, 

004 

Altus^ Grace T. WlSC patlerns of a lalecliye ftample of biUngual ichool 
olilldren. Journal ofGetwtic P£fchology,m(l ) i241-=248, 1953, 

A comparison of the intelligence test patterning of a Mexi^n 
descent bilingual group to that of a unilingual English-speaking 
sample Is equated on the basis of age, sex, and performance. IQ. 
The Wechsler Intalligence Scale for Children is utilised in this 
study. Subjects were referrals for preliminary screening of 
mentally reterded special claspes or participants in a research 
reading survey. The conclusion is that the performance IQ 
difference Is statistically Inslgnlncant while the verbal IQ dis- 
similarity of 17 points is highly significant In favor of the uni- 
linguals. Verbal subtests indicate statistically significant dis- 
crep^incies between the.gToups. A unique subtest patterning is 
evident which is dlscordam to the conventional adult Wechsler 
pattern for the menteUy retarded. The bilinguHl group scored in 
the psychometrically retarded range in verbal skills (English) ; 
however^ much of this retardatiori is attributed to a linguistic 
hai>dlcap and dMs not acr.urately reflect the child's potential 
capL\dty. Thesi resulte might be beneficial in the dia^osis of 
borderline cases of psychometric mental retardation within the 
bilinguata and might presf nt evidence as to the handicapping in- 
fluences of bilingualism. It is recommended tiiat further longi- 
tudinal research is impera+ivc to determine the magnitude of 
such difierrnces and their accessibility to change as a result Df 
continual ichooling. 8 referenaes, 

005 

Altui^ WiUiam nacla] and bilingual group dlfferencei in predict- 
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ability and In mean aptitude leal scores in an Army SimmmuI Traiuing 
Center. Piychologlcfli If MHelin, 42 1945. 

The Wechsler Mental Ability Stale (WMAS) previously had 
been shown to be a valiri predict..r of Center trainees' eventuul 
disposition (whether discharged as inapt or retainfid in the 
Army), but its validity for various racial and bilingual groups 
was unknown. In this study, the WMAS gcoreB for four bilin- 
gual groups (American Indian, Mexican, Filipino* and Chinese) - 
and two English-speaking groups (white and Negro) were cor^ ^ 
related with final dispositions. All groups had evidence of simi - 
!ar abilities on the visual classification performance test but th^:' 
four bilingual groups scored lower, on all WMAS subtestH. 
than the two unilingual groups; differenceB between verbal ap^ 
titude scores on the WMAS and performance test hcores were 
greatest for the American Indian group. Despite the depresspd 
scores of bilingual groups, the Wechsler was shown to be a valid 
predictor of disposftion for all groups. Predictability varied for 
the different groups; however, the Negro and American Indiam^ 
' WMAS scores showed the highe.^t corri/Uition with disposition,'^'' 
while the Mexican trainees' scores showet; the least. 2 references. 

006 

Alfus^ Willium A note on group difTereiicert in intelligence and Uie 
type of lest emiiloyed, Journal of Consulting Psyt-iwlofiy, 12(3) 1 194- 
195,1948, , 

A comparison of racial group difforGncoR in inlcUi^ence and the 
effect of a particular type of test is presented. Each Anglo, Ne^ 
gro, Mexican and Indian group wan administered the following 
tests: The Wechsler Mental Ability Scale B, Form B subtests 
(Information Arithmetic Comprehenlsoi^ana Similarities), the 
Army General Classification Tost (AGCT), and the Mechanical 
Aptitude Test (MAT). Subjects were all cla^ssifled as illiterate 
upon entering the Army and all met common criterion for grad^ 
uation on the basis of two reading and math objective tests. 
Verbal subtest results show that the mean scorer, for Anglo 
and Negro groups are superior to that of the Mexican and In- 
dian groups. The AGCT reveals the mean score of the Anglo 4o 
. be'superior to that of the Mexican. And the Negro mean score is 
inferior to the Mexican, but superior to the Indian, Results of 
the MAT disclose superior maintenance of Anglo mean score in 
compariaon to the other groups. The Mexican MAT group mean 
score is better than the Negro and Indian group scores. It is 
concluded that the data seem to imply that. group inferiority or 
superiority is in part, at least, a function of the test employed. 
An assumption is made that certain group differences in IQ re- 
ported in previous research for national, linguistic, or racial 
groups might be completely contradicted if the type of measure 
la changed. No references, \ ^ 
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Attus, Wtlllanip The American Mexican i The- survival of a cujtiirc. 
Journnl of Social Pn^^cholo$y^73{2) 1949. 

An examination of tHc American Mexican and the survival of 
hia culture is presented. The linguistic iispecta of , Mexican cuU 
ture persiPt among th6se AnfeHcan citizens of Mexican, ancestry 
found in an American Special Training Center. All trainees of 
Mexicaij ance&try spoke Spanish' no matter how many genera- 
tions their ancistors rtiay have lived on what is now the goil of 
the United Statea, Many of the Ss were conversant in Spanish in 
terms of reading and writing, while some spoke no English. 
/While many attended English-speaking schools and could not 
read or write in English, they could read and write in Spanish, 
a language they had not formally studied in schooL The native- 
born and reared non-English Mexican has been shown to be 
more maladjusted and less intelligent than the non^English 
foreign-born and educated Spanish-speaking subject. The pro- 
pinquity of Mexico, religion, diets^ Mexican moyiea, and Spanish 
newapapers all aid in the persistence of his original language. 
Discussion of historical institutioM of the Mexican and two 
case studies are presented to further explain the perjiitence of 
the culture and language. It is suggested that Spanish persists 
with greater hardiness among American Mexicans than does 
any other non=Engliah tongue among comparable groups of 
American citizens. 2 references. 

008 

Altus^ WiUiam D,, and Clark^ Jerry H, The effect of adJuBtment paU 
terns upon the intercorrelation of intelligence subteil variableSi 
Journal of Social Pnychology^ 30 C 1 ) 1 39-48, 1949, 

An investigation of the effect of adjustment patterns upon the 
intercorrelation of intelligence subtest variables is presented. 
Three groups of Army illiterates* two Anglo samples and one 
Spanish-speaking sample weie administered an adjustment test 
consisting of the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
and Bell's "Adjustment Inventory. In addition to this test, the 
Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale (WAIS) was also given. The 
data shows that subjects classed as maladjusted have a ^higher 
order of intercorrelation among their abilities (when abilities 
are defined by a score on individual subtests of the WAIS) than 
do the well-adjusted trainees, Confirmation of this finding was 
obtained on a "bright normar' group of veterans undergoing 
counatling. A number of hypothssea which might explalft the 
flndings are examined. The most Intelligible hypothesis offered 
to explain the consistent intercorrelation trends of the malad- 
justed is that he is still emotionally and intellectually a child 
and that his abilities are somewhat undifferentiated. 6 refer- 
ences. 
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AmrnonB^ Robert B., and Agiu*ro, AlH-lnrdo, TUv FulMinn^r- IMriiirr 
Vocabulary T<?8t^ VII. Rfftuhs for a H|)aniHh Ainori* im Hrhool^ajio pop- 
ulation. Journal of SocUil P$yvholo^y^ 32 ( I ) ^ 3- 1 0, 1 950. 

To obtain norrtiH for SpaniBh-Amurican (SA) childrciu.on the 
Full Range Picturo VocubuUiry Test (FRPVT), BO SA chiU^ 
dren from grades 1 to 10 were tested on both tlid FRPVT and 
the 1937 Slariford-Binet, The sample population was rcpi'tesenta^ 
tive of the Denver, Colorado SA popuUition with reRpect to oc- 
cupations of the parents. Reliability coeflicients disclosed that 
scores on Form A and Form B of the picture vocabulary corre- 
lated ,86, and .85 and .82 re.spectiveiy with the Binet vocabulary 
test raw scores. There is an indication of regular UKe progression 
in scores while no Bex difrerences in porformunce were noted. 
The picture vocabulary test scores reveal little bilingual handicap 
at the earlier . ge levels. It is found that the test hun considerable 
interest value and can be administered in a short tims. It is sug- 
gested that the FRPVT can be profitably u^ed in the individual 
testing of Spanish-American children and that the separate 
norms for SA'S should be used wherever indicated, 20 reference.s. 

010 

Annita^i^ Annt% and Cordova, E'Vrnaiido I). 8<nnp pfTi^f in of bidingiinl^ 
ism upon the intellipcnce U^M p<^rfornian<M' (if Fuorlci Hi can ohildr«^ii 
in New York City. Jonrnnl of Kfittraiiitnal Piiyrhoht^y\ 1 ) i I^IQ^ 
19S3. 

Administration of the Cattell '-culture free*' test to Spanish- 
speaking children provides the .sotting for examinin;t the efTects 
of bilingual ism upon intelligence te^t performance. Tsvo lormS 
(2A and 2B) of the test were given to 176 Puerto Rican children 
in Spanish and in English using a 2 by 2 Latin square design. 
Ah analysis of variance revealed significant F=ratios for sub- 
jects, sessions, ritid order-sex interaction. The most outfttand- 
ing finding is the marked improvement - from first to second 
testing session, regardless of language. Although there is no 
overall sex BifTerence in score, the girls performed better when 
the testing order was Spanish-English, the boys when it was 
English'-Spanish. This order-sex interaction is attributed main- 
ly to the rapport between the children and examiner. The over- 
all performance of the group fs considerably below -the imt 
norms reported by Cattell. Some reasons advanced for such a 
discrepancy are : the very low socloecojiomic level of the Puer- 
to Rican children, their bilingualism which makes them deficient 
in both languages, their extreme lack of test sophistication, 
and their ^ poor emotional adjustment to the schuol situation. 
It is suggested that the first step for the efTeetive education of 
migrant Puerto Rican children is to find a Holution foT the Ian- 
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guage ^iroblem which gives rise to the children's^''tnalacljust- 
ment. 32 referGnceH. 

Oil 

AnaetaBi^ Anne^ ami de JrsuH, Cruz* Language devulopmeiil and non- 
verbal IQ of Puerlo. RIcan |ircsehbol cbUdrtn in New York Giiy, 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Pgy^hology^ W(3) 1357^366^ 1953. 

Language development and nonverbal IQ were measured in 50 
5-year»old Puerto Rican children in N#w York City. Each child's 
language was recorded in both Spanish and^ English, but all 
testing was conducted by a Puerto Rican examiner vvho spok^ 
Spanish exclusively, .It was found that children ULcd Spanish 
' almosjt entirely ; only about 2 percent of their words and less 
.thari'L percent^of their sentences were. spoken In English, Th© 
'pi&rformahce of th^ Ptterto Rican children was compared to that 
of. 50 white and 50 Negro 6-year-old children tested with the 
.same^rocedures in an earlier study by Anastasi and D'Angelo. 
Although the educatrdnul and occupational levels of the Puerto 
Rican "^b^rents were lower .than tbo'se of white and Negro par- 
ents, the Puerto Rican children did not diffier^sigriificantly from^J 
the white or Negro groups in the Goodenough Draw-A-Man IQ. 
The Puerto Rican children superseded both the white and^ Ne= 
' gro groups in mean sentence jength and in maturity of sentence 
structure. It is suggested that the greater extent of ad^ult con- 
tact in the home environment of Puerto Rican children is a pos- 
sible explanation for their superiority in early linguistic develop- 
ment, 18 references. - . \ ^ 

012 % 
Anderion, Janies Gi, and Johnson, William H. Stability and change 
among three gencralions of Mexi-^an Americans: Factors affeeting ^ 
achievement, American Educational Retearch Journal^^%^i2) t2B^ 
307,1971. . 

An examination of sociocultural change and the influence of , 
the home environment on the achievement of Mexican- 
American (MA) children in the educational system is present* 
ed, A stratified sample of 163 junior and senior high school stu- 
dents were administered a questionnaire to assess the achieve- 
ment characteristics of each child in the family. The nine fac- 
tors in the questionnaire are as follows: 1) language usage in 
the family; 2) student's desire to achieve in school; 8) partici- 
pation in extracurricular activities; 4) parental stress on aca- 
demic achievement; 5) parental stress on^ completing high 
school; 6) parental stress on attending college; 7) parentel as- 
sistance with school work; 8) self-concept of ability; and 9) stu- 
dent's educational aspirations. It is disclosed that there is little 
difference between MA families and other families with respect 
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to the amount of emphasis on education that the child experiences 
in the home. Thia contradicts the notion that MA families 
place little emphasis on education and achievement. The most 
signiflcant flndlftg is that MA children may have less confldence 
in their abill^ to succesafully fulfill the expectations of their par- 
ents and the school than^heir peers. It is suggested that design- 
ing educational programs th^t directly attempt to improve the 
degree of confldence that MA children have in their ability to 
succeed ^n school may improve their academic performance. 
21 references. 

013 

Anderion^ James G*, and Safar, Dwi^ht. The influence of diffcrenilal 
community perceptions on the provision of equal educational oppor- 
tunitiea. Somology of Edacalion, 40 ( 3 ) 1 219^230, 1967. 

Extensive interviews with ^community members and school per- 
sonnel in two multicultural Southwestern communitieg demon^ 
strate the importance of perceptions and attitudes in the pro- 
vision of eq.ual educational^ opportunity for Spanish-American 
and Indian children. The fins\ngs reveal a ubiquitous feeling 
that Spanish'American and Indian children are leBS capable of 
achieving desirable goal^ than are their Anglo contemporariea. 
This lack of achievement of the minority groups appears, in a 
large part, to be perceived as a lack of innate ability and support 
rather than as the fault of inadequate school programs. More= 
over, this feeling of inferiority appears to be internali?.ed by 
the minority groups themselves^ thus creating an insidious 
negative climate for their children. No references, 

014 

Antonovfiky, Aaron. Aipiraliona, clam and rrtcial-cthnir mivnhrrHhip, 
Journal of Negro Education,n6(4) 1 385-393, 1967. 

A comparison of the level of aspiration among middle- and 
lower-class Anglo-American, Ne^jro^ and Puerto Rican tenth 
grade .male and fenlale high achoor students is presented. The 
378 subjects were administered a questionnaire with eight 
'questions related to their future socioeconomic-nducational as- 
pirations. Findings indicate that middle-clais Anglo-Americans 
elea^Jy have a higher level of aspiration- than the other five 
groups. The lower-class Puerto Ricans tend to have a relatively 
low aspirational level and they also report fewest success 
mddelg. There is a substantial similarity In patteins of response 
of the two Negro, the- iQwer-class Anglo-American, and the 
middle-class Puerto Rican groups, A comparison of Negro and 
Anglo-American boys, holding class constant, doea not change 
the results. The Anglo-American iniddle-class boyH conK^istently 
have higher aspirationsAhan the o^hor Ryoups. 11 references. 
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AFagon, John A,^ and UJibarri, Sabine. Leam, Amlgo^ learn. PerBonnel 
and GuidancB Journal^ 50<2) t87-^9, 197l» ^ 

the problems that confront guIdanGe pirsonnel in their relatibn» 
ship with eulturally diflferent clients are discussed in ttrms of 
-the^^lbwint-eultural-ciiRracteristics: 1) language— counselors 
should become cognizant of the value of bilingualism; 2) diet 
—people of different cultures maintain different types of diets ; 

costuming — flamboyant dress or personal adomment can be 
a mark of historical^ cultural differences, rather toan poor 
taste; 4) social patterns — a counselor must be aware of the 
concept of the extended family and its bonds; B) ethic^-r^oun- 
selors must be cognizant of different ethics found in^ other 
cultural groups. When counselors fail to recogniie these charac- 
teristics, culturally different students become emotionally crip- 
pled. It Is concluded that, in their inservice preparation, guid- 
ance counselors should include experiences that will familiar- 
ize them with the characteristics of a culturally different peo- 
ple. Counselors must find ways to positively reinforce a posi- 
tive self-image in their clients. It is recommended that educa- 
tors and guidance counselors reinforce cultural differences and 
promote mutual respect among culturally diverse people. No 
references. 

, 016 ^ 
Aramoni^ Aniceto, Machismo* Psychology Today^ 5(8) 2 6^?2," 19?2, 

An investigation of machismo as a behavioral pattern among 
males in Mexico is presented. Machismo is a reaction and a 
paradoxical behavior in which the male seeks hypermanliness 
to prove himself a '*man.*' Although not a universal trait of 
Mexicans, machismo Is found in certain socioeconomic classes. 
Machismo is an attitude toward existence. It reflects the way 
a special type of man responds to conditions of life* Dver-com- 
pensating for his acute inner feelings of Inadequacy and guilt, 
the machista struts through life, giving and seeking challenges. 
There is a positive striving in this struggle that epitomizes the 
"fundamental problem of any person who is trying to emerge 
from a profound symbiosis. That is, the machisto is Impelled to 
dominate others in order to deny his own weakness, extreme dt- 
pendency and regr^sive undertow, -Passages from rural Mexi- 
can songs are provided to indicate the characteristics of machis- 
mo. Machismo is a uniquely Mexican answer to the universal 
quest for individuation, dignity, and relatedness. There are many 
diff^ent ways in which a person can respond to an entrenched 
sense of fe.ir and inadequacy. The response of the machista is 
to transcend the iuniversaHy unbearable fear of aloneness and 
weakness through acting bigger, stronger, and more glorious* 
No referennaM. 
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Olf 

Araiida^ Robert Gi Thm Mexican AmeriGan syndrome^ American /our- 
Mio/FuHicHealih, 61(1) 1104-109, 1971, 

An eKamination of the Mexican-American (MA) syndrome is 
preiente|. The MA has be^ described as dumb, dirty, lazy, and 
as iataliitfc, voodoo practitlcnera of a criminal mentality. The 
charactapisti^ of the MA syndrome were fou'nd in a study of 
endimic undernutrition that sought to relate nutritional itatus 
and environmental stimulation to achievement. Discussion of 
the hlitoiy arid philosophy of the Chic^no movement is pre- 
sented to show its positive Impact on the Chicano. It was found 
that members of the Chicano movement did not have the symp- 
toms of the MA syndrome. Discussion of narcotics rehabilitation 
and prevention programs, free clinics, and health education 
classes provide a new approach to the health problems en- 
countered by the Chicano. A survey revealed the inadequate 
health services foundMn Los Angeles, San Diego, and Imperial 
counties. It is concluded that the MA is armed with an identity 
—Chicano. The people now disclaim the MA syndrome and as- 
sume a more positive, progressive, and self -determining Chicano 
syndrome. It is suggested that Chicanismo is creating a positive 
community mental health attitude. 11 references. 

018 

Arnold, Richard D., and Wist^ Anne H, Auditory diacrimination abili- 
tiei of disadvantaged Anglo* and Mexican-American children. Ele- 
mmutary Sehool JournaU 70 ( 6 ) 1 295-299, 1970. 

Two disadvantaged ethnic groups, 90 Anglo-Americans (AA) 
and 93 Mexican Americans (MA), divided into three age groups 
(6-9 years 6f age) are administered a test of 40 word-part 
phonemic discriminations. The test was devised iri part from 
the Wepman Auditory Discrimination Test and consisted of 
three scales. The MA scale contained 20 items which were "pho- 
nemes judged to be difflcult for the MA and AA children. The 
AA scale contained 10 items from the Wepman Test while an 
additional 10 were control items. Each word pair required oral 
discrimination in the initial, medial, or final position. For each 
item of each of the three scales, item difflculties and item in- 
tercorrelations were computed/ On the MA scale' (20 items) the 
mean error scores for AA's are consistently lower than the 
scores of MA's.^The results favor the AA subjects of all age 
groups. The AA scaje (10 items) results are ^Iso favorable for 
the AA subjects. The flndings appear to support previous 
studies which show a higher Incidence of problems in auditory 
discrimination' among children of low socioeconomic levels. 
There is indication that membership in a minority ethnic 
group also increases the chances that children will have prob- 
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lems in auditory discrimination. One educational implication is 
that disadvantogeA MA children need considerably more prac- 
tice with English, their second language. 12 references, 
I 

019 , . 

Asher, Jamei J,, and Garcia, Ramiro, The opUmal age lo Jearn a 
forei^ language, Modfrn Language JournaU S3(5)i33^41, 1969* 

Using 71 T-19-year»old Cuban immigrants, an attempt was 
made to determine which factors were related to the achieve- 
ment of a native pronunciation of English. The factors were 
age of the children when they entered the United States, length 
of time In the United States, sei, and any interaction between 
the variables. The results showed that, although no Cuban 
child achieved a native prbnunclation of English, a near-n&tive 
pronunciation was most apt to occur if the boy or girl was 6 
or younger when coming to the United States, and lived in this 
country between 6 and 8 years. A ■biological explanation is 
proposed to account for the findings. No references. 

020 

Ateneio, Tomai C. The surv.wal of La Raza despite social services. 
Social Catework, 52(5) i262^268, 1071. 

An appeal is made to social workers to replace their aura of 
professionalism with the spirit of brotherhood In order to 
create a new humanity. The philosophical foundations on which 
social work and its training are based are examined, along with 
the concepts of individualization, autonomy, self-determination, 
and social control in the context of loclal work. It is suggested 
that the social worker must emerge as a model of a new man 
who is aware, responsible, and capable of working within the 
institutionalized framework to create a new humanity. One aU 
ternative is to implement an educational plan meaningful to 
La Raza. La Academia de La Raza is an education-action- 
research Institute that serves to educate ^nd to resolve con- 
flict in a comniunity. Learning material, derived from an indi- 
vidual's life experience, culture, and oral history, is employed i^ 
^rnake a person cognizant of the social, political, and economic 
conditions that affect his life. From this knowledge an indi- 
vidual develops a skill for coping with conditions. ' No re- 
ferences* 

021 

Ateneio, Tontas, Mental health and the Spanish si^aking* Ini Mental 
RmalQh Planning Conference for the SpanUmSpeahing, Rockville, 
Md. I National IniUlute of Mental Healthy 1972. pp. 19-52, 
An analysis of mental health and the Spanidh-speaking (SS) 
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community is presented in three parts. The first describes the 
relationship between mental health and La Academla de la 
Nueva Raza (LALNR). La Academla is engaged In a proc- 
ess of collecting a body of knowledge and transmitting it into ' 
an educational process. It is noted that knowledge on a normative 
' behavior of the SS must be studiedr Secondly, the problems 
with institutions and government agencies in relation to the SS 
are discussed. The SS have to form counter Institutions and not 
emulate the American institutions. This includes using counter 
institutional methods to do research and training by making use 
of the "total barrio experience,'' A consolidation of this know- 
ledge into a constituency planning program for mental health 
will provide important Information on how the SS view the 
world and, categorize their Illnesses. Lastly, several case illus- 
trations that describe varying degrees of illness In terms of SS 
diagnostic terminology are reported. It is important to recognize 
the way people describe their behavior because their assess- 
ment offers solutions to their problems. No references. 

022 

Back, Kurt W, The change-prone person in Puerto Hico. Public Opin^ 
ion Quarterly, 2^(3) 1 33^340, 1958, 

The relationship between changeability and residential mobility 
In a sample of 405 subjects from slum areas in the different 
stages of the housing relocation process is investigated. An inter- 
view consisted of the following five personality measures re- 
lating to acceptance of change: The role-playing test investi- 
gating "crfeativity" in human relation situations; the sentence 
completion test giving scores for **optimism** and **ambition" ; 
the interview indices measuring attitudes toward '^modernism" ; 
and the records of behavioral f variability/' The characteris- 
tics of change-prone respondents indicate that '^changers" are 
more likely to be youngj oducated men. Most receptive to= 
ward change are heads uf families who either have high-status 
jobs or a job adapted to the industrialization of. the country, 
Opposition to change occurs in families of laborers and ser- 
vice workers. Changeability points to persons with an opportuni- 
ty for social mobility who are young enough to look to the 
future and who do fit into the government programs for educa- 
tion and economic change. The relation between changeability 
and residential mobility shows little correlation with accept- 
ance to change. The proportion of persons who have moved 
out of the slums into housing projects is not positively related 
to the changeability scores. While the personality measures 
show no relationship to mobility, modernism and variability 
have significant positive relationships with the index of residen- 
tial mobility. 4 references. 
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023 

Baekrier, Burton L. CouMellBg H.ck iludentti Any pUce for whiley? 
Journat of Htghmr Education, 41 ( 7 ) 1 630-637, 1970. 
Black and Puerto RIcan atudenta from a special educational 
program provided data on attitudes and opinions regarding 
ethnic similarity of their counselors. Three samplings were 
obtained in separate projects, each with its own PurPfse. 
each utiliring a different method of sampling, and all thiee 
varying widely in reliability and validity. Results from the 
first study indicate that sex and age are more important factors 
than, racial background when selecting a counselor. The second 
study showed students to have a preference for a counselor of 
similar ethnic background, but some of them were also indicat- 
ing dissatisfaction with their counselor's ineffectiveness. The 
third study revealed that the only Qtudents desiring a counselor 
from their own ethnic background were students who were al- 
ready working with a counselor whose ethnic background was 
similar to theirs. The three samplings provide evidence that 
black and Puerto Rican students feel that similarity of ethnic 
background between counselor and student "doesn t matter. 
The flndihgs suggest that even when a student sa^ 
does feel that his counselor's background is important, this 
often has more to do with the student's feeling about the coun- 
selor as a person than as a white person. 2 references. 

024 

Ball, John C. Warijuana smoking and ibe oniet of heroin iiie. Ini 
Cole, J., ed». tirug AbmB, Soetal and P»yf„°Pf«'-'»?^f"ft|''* 
peel*. Springfield, IlUnoii i Charlei C. Thomai, 1969. pp. 117-12». 

A study was made of the o^set of heroin use by Puerto RIcan 
addicts The following questions were considered: Who pro- 
vided the illegal drug? How were the techniques or adminis. 
tration learned? From whom? Where did the event occur? Were 
there percursors? How is opiate addiction spread among juye- 
niles' Heroin use began in an unsupervised street setting, while 
' the subjects were still teenagers. The initiates had usually 
smoked marihuana before using opiates. There was no evidence 
that the onset of drug use was a consequence of proselytizing, 
coercion, or s«duction. Onset was a group process. The incipient 
addict willingly sought to join the addict group and learn the 
techniques and norms of the drug subculture. He was not mis- 
led by mercenary fraud. The Interpersonal and situational fac- 
tors associated with the onset of marihuana smoking and opiate 
use among the Puerto Rican addictl of this study have not 
changed during the past 40 years. Although the Incidence and 
prevalence of drug abuse in Puerto Rico may have changed 
during this period, the evidence suggests that the peer-group 
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behavior leading to the onsit of drug addiction has remained 
unehanged. 20 references* . . 

MS 

BbUi Johii and Paboo, DeUa O* Locating and interviewing narcotic 
■ddieU In Pnerto Rlco^ Sociology and Social Reiearvhf 49c4)i401« 

^ 

The intei^ew procedure employed and th% field experiences 
which took place during the S-year followup study of 243 former 
narcotic addicts in Puerto Rico are discussed. Post-hospital In- 
forroation was secured for 97 percent of the subjeGte; 109 
of the former addicts were located and interviewed in Puerto 
Rico, It was found that the former female addicts, most of 
whom were engaged in prostitution, were- more difflcult to 
locate than the former male addicts Further, subjects from 
middle- or upper-class families, from rural areasj and those 
not actively engaged in "life on the street" are more readily in- 
terviewed th^n their coantor-parts. Preliminary analysis of 
the iisearch flndings reveals that more than half of ^ the sub- 
jects are either incarcerated or using opiates at the time of the 
interview. Of those "on the street" one-third were using opl-r 
ates. The subject*s occupation is associated with his addic- 
tion status. Thus, those males engaged in illegal occupations 
are mast likely to be drug users, to have arrest records, and to 
be imprisoned or hospitalized. 11 referennss. 

026 

Ball, Johii Ct^ and Snarr, Richard W* A test of ilie nialuration hypoihe- 
Big with respect to opiate addiLtioo* BulUtin on NarcoticSf 21(4) i9-13^ 
1969. 

The present res^rch study investigates the maturation hypothe- 
sis of opiate addiction. The results of followup studies on 242 
Puerto Rican opium addicts indicate that 67 percent were still 
using heroin or were incarcerated. With continued use of the'" 
drug, the extent of criminality and social impairment increased. 
A sizable minority (20 to 40 percent) of the addicts become 
abstinent and reasonably productive citizens. Thus two ma- 
jor patterns exist among American heroin addicts: nonproduc- 
tive criminality or maturation tq a point of abstinence, 12 
references. 

027 

Barberio^ Rieky, The relationship between achievement motivation 
and ethnicity in Anglo American and Mexican American junior high 
school studenU. PMychological Record, 17 ( 2 ) 1 263 266, 1967, 

In an eflfort to determine "need achievement," tests were given 

. . ' - , is 
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to 342 iighth grade students, both Anglo-American and MexU 
can-American, Anglo-American and Mexican-American students 
12-14 yeari of age were provided a set ol three 4- by B-inch stim- 
ulus pictures and a "teat booklet to ^«?rite a storr for each of 
the N-Ach stimulus pictures. Each picture had five related 
, questions that the subjects were to expound upon* ter all 
342 of the tests had been administere'd and scored, then the t^t 
booklets of 69 Mexican-American subjects were randomly 
selected and matchert with a like group of Anglo-American 
subjects having the same intelligence. It was concluded there 
is no statistically significant difference in the mean need to 
achieve betxveen Mexican- and Anglo-American eighth grade stu- 
dents having the same Intelligence, This finding of no signifi= 
cant difference in N-Ach scores between the two ethnic groups 
when they are matched for Intelligence is the overriding vari- 
able associated with N-Ach ; when intelligence Is held constant, 
a previously observed statistically significant relationship with 
social-class membership becomes insignificant. It Is suggested 
that differences in N-Ach normally attributed to ethnlc-grqup 
membership are due ratlftr to differences in intelligence; 3 
references. 

028 

BaFker^ G^org© Ci Social futicUons of ianguage in a Mexiean-Amerlean 
eommuEutj- Acta Americana^ 5(3 ) 1 185=^202^ 1947* 

An inquiry into the language function of a bilingual minority 
group in the process of cultural change is presented. Informal 
observations, questlonnajres, and interviews over a period of 6 
months examined the language usage of the indlvldualsirom- sif^ 
in group and out group relations perspectlver Data indicate 
a division of the sor^"al funcUons^oHariguage within the speci- 
fic areas of intlmaie^--ar^mi!y relations, Inforttial relations, 
formal tflationiT and Anglo-Mexican relations, Congruity of 
.^e^Inffivlduars linguistic behavior is patterned 'with his social 
.relations. Four varying degrees of bilingual * types are men- 
tioned. In addition, congruity of the groups' linguistic behavior 
is patterned with its social relations. The group tends to pre- 
serve Spanish as the language for family relations while reserv- 
ing English for impersonal relations, A correlation of linguistic 
behavior patterns with basic acculturatibn conditions reveals 
divergent types of cultural orientations. Thus,; linguistic be- 
havior, is concerned not so much with what an individual states 
are his attitudes and values as witii how he uses and reacts to 
the linguistic symbol systems at his , command in the daily 
course of his social contacts. No references. 
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029 

Batt^ Oirl E« Muadean character i An Adlerian interpretatio&t Journul 
ofindiwUi'ml P^chology, 20(2 ) 1 183-201, 1969, 

A rtvitw of the literature dticribing MeKican national character 
from an Adlerian interpretation is presented. The flrst part 
txaminii the views of Samuel Bamos and Octavio Paz, which 
are derived froin national history and general historicocuitural 
conilderations. The empirical data from Oscar Lewis and the 
author compose the second part of the . review. Ramos per= 
celvts Mexican character In terms of the Adlerian inferiority 
complex and the basic striving for security and superiorijty. 
He sees the failing of inferiority as undeniably influenced by 
extenial circumstaneesj but ultimately dependent on the degree 
of confidence that the individual has in himeeif. This self* 
confidence can be greatly undermined when a person^s goal over- 
reaches his ability. Then, he can achieve only an illusion of 
superiority by dominating or power striving, Pai views the 
Mexican as living in a society wh?ch gives him no sense of com- 
munity and therefore does not enable him to feel or express the 
equivalent of Adler's social Interest, The empirical data of 
Liawis and others iiave added to the **cult of manliness," an 
Adlerian dynamic^ with the discussions of masculine protest and 
man's fear for his statuSjan^. as a' counterpart, the female mar- 
iyr^^compler TOTdr- 1 deflant female. The data have 

shown that these charactf ristics develop not so much from the 
Mexican historicocuitural; situation as from the childhood ex- 
periences within the"' structure of the Latin family. The chil- 
dren are given n$ither"a model of cooperation between parents, 
nor the chancp- to .practice it with parents. These observations 
still appl^ to^the.current scene In Mexico, 32 references, 

030 J;^ 

Baxter, J^me^^Cf* In terpergonal spacing in nalural eettingSi Sociomp.iry^ 
33(4)^444-456, 19m 

fDifferent spatial arrangements are examined among three 
BubculturEl groupings, three sex combinations, and three age 
levels in two observational settings. Subjects (819 pairs) were 
cjassifled according to Anglo-, black-, or Mexican-American 
^(mA) ethnic groups adult, adolescent, or child agi level* male- 
tajrit^T' fiffiale-Jemale, male-female sex combination ; and in- 
'Boor or outdoor obiervation setting. Ratings of interpersorial 
distonce were made from ah unobtrusive location in each set- 
ting^Date indicate the. tendency for MA subjects of all ages 
and sex groupings to interact more proximally than the other 
^0 groups. MA's not only stand closer together, but they touch 
each other morfe often. The tendency for blacks to stand at great- 
er distances is consistent with earlier studits. Age-group com- 
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parlsolis reveal that the ethnic group differsnaes in spacing ari 
preient evtn in tht yQungeit subject groups. While the size of 
these differences increasis with age, their presence m the cmU 
dren's^ group suggests that schemata of appropriate spatial 
arrangtments are learned iarly in childhood and persist into 
adulthood. Sex dlfftrenees show more proximal Interactinn for 
groupings with one or two female members. In the interior and 
exterior observational settings, the Anglo group tends tc mt^r^ 
act consistently. The MA group, however, clusters more close^ 
when interacting Indoors, while, blacks cluster more outdoors, 
fmplications of the flndlngs in the areas of Interperional and 
environmental design are discussed, 22 references, 

ml /■■■ 

Bay Area Bilingual Education Uague, and the MuUlUngual Asseii* 
meiit Promm. Bilingual TeBling and Ai$mMamenL Berkeley i BABEL, 
June 19T2* 105 pp. Copies available Irbm BABEL, 1414 Walnut St., 
Berkeley, CaUf. 94709. 

The proceedings ^rom the first annual Bilingual/Bicultural Test- 
ing and Assessment .Workshop are reported. Eight instru- 
/nents— Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children, Comprehen^ 
give Test of Basic Skillt, Cooperative Primary, Lorge-Thoni- 
dike, Inter/Amoricaii Seriea-General Ability, Culture^Fair In- 
talligenc© Test, Michigan Oral Production Test, and the Pea- 
body Picture Vocabulary Test— are examined in terms of their 
applicability to bilin^al/bieultural students A critical re-^ 
view of the New Inter^American Series test of general ability 
and ttsta of reading shows that the test authors and publishers 
are grossly negligent in. the lack of reliability and vahdity 
of this large-sc^le test. A brief description of a Criterion-Refer- 
enced System for the agseaament of a bilingual curriculum pro- 
vides a stimulus for fmther Investigation and experimentation 
with this methodoIogJ^ A presentation "Some Cautionary Notes 
on Attempting to Adapt LQ. Test for Use with Minority 
Children and a Neopiagetlan Approach to Intellectual Aisess- 
ment- Partial Report of Preliminary Finding^'* clearly dis^ 
closes the complexities involved in testing and assessment of 
bilingual/bicultural children. Resolutions and findings are pro- 
vided. 23 references. ^ . 



032 

Beraal, Erneit **CompapaUve ConcepI Learning Ainong Anglo,^ 
Blaek, and Meadcan^American Chiidren Under Siandard and Faclllla^ 
tion ^ndilioni ol Taik Admlnisiration." Paper presenledat the Bym* 
posliim of the Effeeta of Cultural yarfablei on the Mexican-Araeman 
at Ae Meetingi of the American Piychologieal AssoclaUon, Waihing' 
ton D.Cm 36 pp, ( Xerox ) 
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The eflfects of a standard task administration versus a complex 
facilitation strategy on the concept learning (CL) of monolin- 
gual, English-speaking Mexicans (MAI), bilingual Mexican 
America: ii (MAII), Anglo-Americans (AA), and black Arft^iU 
MiiB (BA) are compared. The three hypotheses genei itt d ar^^ 
(1) facilitation strategies will have little effect ^jr .t±A*B m 
their perfonnanee under stendard CL test conditions; (3) eth- 
nic minorities will score higher on CL tasks with facilitation 
strategies than with the standard CL administration; (8) under 
equal facilltative conditions, ^the AA group will not perform 
significantly better on CL tasks than do the BA, MAI, or MA^I 
studints. One hunSred and ninety-two subjects were adminis- 
tered the modified version of the Letter Sets Test and the Num- 
bir Series Tests. The results show that the hypotheses are sup- 
ported; that is, atatistical sSgnificance is obtained in the direc- 
tion predicted* The AA group is not affected by the intervention 
technique, whereas the ethnic groups sho%v significant difference 
in the predicted direction. Moreover, with the facilitation 
technique- the ethnic minority groups perform as wqll as. the 
AA's* It is concluded that, contrary to the hereditarian position, 
ethnically appropriate environmental interveiition can effective- 
ly eliminate the significant CL-performanee differences across 
ethnic populations. 73 references, 

033 

Barttef^ D*| Cooper^ RobeFt L.| and Fishman, Joshua A. Saznantie 
indepeadati^a and degree of bilin^alism in two Piiertd Rican com^ 
mtmiiieB. RBwhm intsramericana de Pticologiaf 2<4) 1 289-294^ 1968. 

An investigation of a measure of semantic independence which 
Mn be derived from verbal fluency measures of degree of bi- 
linguslism is described. The Spanish and English word-naming 
,and word-association responses of two groups of Puerto . Rican 
respondents, one living on the Island and the other on the 
mainland; were analyzed. The analysis was in terms of thfc pro- 
portion of translation-equivalent pairs to the number of words 
produced in the weaker langiiage for each of five societal do- 
mains. The respondents living on the Island gave significantly 
liigher translation-equivalent ratios than did those living on 
the mainland. The domains of the family Utid neighborhood 
eSiibited the' smallest translation-equivalent ratios and the do- 
mains 01 education and religion the largest. Semantic independ- 
ence and relative bilingual proficiency were found to be largely 
indepiendent diminaions with the former reflecting the coordi- 
nateness of the bilinguars language system. 6 references. 

034 

Blanks Martoti^ and Franks Sheldon M, Story recall in kindergarten . 
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ehildreiu rafeet of meth^ of presantolion on psychdiinfnlilie per- 
forniance. ChiU DBv^lopmmnt, 42(1 ) t299-312, 1971. 
A sto^-retelling tok was used to test syntactic and semantic 
aipecls of language performance in 84 kindergartners. Two 
groups of aubjeets were matched for age, IQ, and ethnic back- 
ground (Negro, Puerto Rican, and white subjects in each 
group), Syntectic recall was reduced in amount and varied 
in pattern from the commonly used slngle-ientence imita- 
tion task. Several factors appeared to be responsible,^Including 
iuch variables as semantic content and "stress" (the need t^ 
ritain krge amounts of information) , Linguistic performance, 
including both semantic and syntoetlc recall, was enhanced by 
varying the method of presentation so that the subject was re- 
quired to play a more active role in the situation. In addition to 
the method of presmtation, intelligence was found to Influence 
performance In thit subjects with higher mental ages showed 
significantly better recall, 16 references, 

03S 

Bloom, Bernarii A-censui irael Bnalysie of eocially devianl bahavtoFA^ 
Multipariaie ^ha^ral Regearchl I ( 3 ) 1 307-320, 1966, 

The ecological correlates of various forms of social disequilibri- 
urn in 15 census-tract characteristics are investigated. Nine 
measures of social disequilibrium, familial disruption, marital 
disruption, ^economic disruption, environmental disruptionj edu- 
ational disruption, juvenile delinquency, psychiatric disrup- 
tion-public, psychiatric disruption-privatep and suicide rate are 
found to be highly Intercorrelated oyer the tracte. Of the nine " 
measures of social disequilibrium, public psychiatric hospital 
admission rates are si^iftcantly related to gnost of the census 
tract characteristics. Where signiflcant relationihips exist, 
these ^rpes of social disequilibrium are without exception high 
in ttiose bensus tracts characterized by high proportions of 
Spanish surnames, foreign borns, and females. In addition, /Iqw 
communis participation, low population level per household* 
low educational level, low econoinic level few^ sound housing 
units» and a high incldenca of tuberculosis are characteristic 
, of the IB census tracts. The findings confirm previous studies 
regarding the demographic structure of urban comniunities and 
the patterns of socijilly deviant behavior. Attention is given to 
the methodological problems and possibilities in the use^of 
correlational datd to suggest cause-effect relationships, 21 refer- 
ences. ■ , , ^ 

036 ^ 

BlDombaum, Mliton^, Yamamoto, Joei and James, Quinton. Culturi^l 
■terso^ing among piychoAetapiiU* Journal of CounMeling and CUni' 
€alP9yehology,B2(l) i99,1968. 
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•The cultural conditioning of psychotherapists is discAissed. 
The psychotherapist must be aware that attitudes or behavior 
he displavs mifht lead a patient to infer that he holds stereo- 
farpes about sex, race, reUgion, or socioeconomic status, the 
therapiat may incorrect!^' interpret the patients negative rc- 
actiona to these perceived stereotypes. One-half hour struotured 
interviewB were obtained with 16 practicing psychotherapists 
in which their attitudes toward Mexican Americana, Negroes, 
Japanese Americans, Chinese Americans, and Jews were m- 
vestigated. Of all responses, 22.6 percent were culturally stereo- 
typic ir tarms of imputations of superstltiousness, changeabili- 
ty in impulse, grasp of abstract Ideas, and dlstmction between 
illusion and fact. Mexican Americans are most frequently the 
•objects of such stereotypes, with Negroes. Jews, Chinese Ajneri- 
cans and Japanese Americans following in that order. Ut all 
responses, 79.2 percent Indicated the presence of more subtle 
stereotypic attitudes. The racial distance scale from Bogardus 
sociaf distence scfile was also administered. Psychothera- 
pists diflferentiated among five ethnic groups with respect to the 
degrees of social distance they maintained. They least often pre- 
ferred to Intermarry with Negroes, next with Chinese Ameri- 
cans and then Mexican Americans, then Japanese Americans, 
and most often with Jews. It Is concluded that the psychothera- 
pists may be said to reflect the general culture of which they are 
a part and are, therefore, not to be considered immune to 
cultural' conditioning. 1 reference. 



037 

Bogardui, Emory S. GangB of Mcxica.i-Amrri. uh youth. Sociolofty and 
Social Research, 28 ■. 5S-66, 1943 1944. 

The social, behavior of Mexican-American (MA) gang mem- 
bers in Los Angeles during the 1940's Is examined. Th^ gangste^i- 
ism of some MA youths should be viewed as a ParJ. of a 
spectrum of gangs whose membership includes individua s or 
different racial and cultural backgrounds from all P<irta of the 
world. The underlying factor of gang behavior for Partic- 
ular ethnic subgroup is the conflict of cultures m which MAs 
are made to feel-ostracized and inferior In addition, the educa- 
tional system creates problems for MA youth. After droPPinf 
out of school and encountering employment discrimination, MA 
youth drift into a vicious cycle of delinquency and crmw. It is 
recommended that more social work is needed m the MA home 
and that job training programs fof delinquent youth are vital. 
Attitudes of social tolerance and understanding on the part ot 
police officers, news media, and the general public are also nece^- 
^ry MA delinquents and gangsters .should not be treated as 
^'Mexlcans't but as antisocial youth who ar| subject to pre,^ 
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vailing negative cultural patterns in their impoverished neigh - 
Dorhoods, No references. . , " 

038 

Boxhill, Carlton J.. Kalarlckal, Thomas V.. and Curcio, Mary Low. 
grlam expresTCd mopal l»Ue£a of three groups of early adoleiceni 
flO||. NaUoBal Catholic Guldatue Confaranee Journal, 14(l) i21-24, 

The hypotteis that there is no difference In expressed moral 
DeJiefs of Negro, Puerto Eican, and white early adolescent boys 
living m a low socioeconomic area wa,« tested. The subjects— 
111 Negro, 116 Puerto Bican, and 78 white eighth grade boys- 
were administered the Student Belief Inventory. Results indi- 
cate that_ the white group scored higher than the Negro and 
^uerto Rjcan groups on the traits of honesty and responsibility 
Wo signiflcant difference is reported between any grqups in the 
traits of friendliness, loyalty, and moral couragl. 12 references. ' 

039 ' 

Brafajford, Louii. Menial rBtapdaUon and the Mexican Ameriean. Pre- 
pared for Regional Training Program to Serve the BiUngu,!/ 
BiculEur^I ExcepUonal Child, Montal Educational Associaiei, 1972 
1" pp.. (Offset) . 

A discussion of significant issues concerning the classification 
of Mexican^American (MA) children as mentally retarded is 
presented. One of the most serious inequities in our educational ■ 
system is the misdiagnosis of MA children and their differen- 
tial treatment. There is no genetic reason why the rate of in- 
cidence of mental retardation among the MA population should 
De greater than among the population as a whole. What is 
known, however, is that- (1) Most mentally retarded children 
m public schools are mildly retarded (IQ scores range from 
approximately 60 to 75). (2) Lower socioeconomic communities 
contribute a greater share of mentally retarded children. 

Certain ethnic groups tend to have a large proportion 
ol their population in lower socioeconomic communities (4) 
The niembera of some of these ethnic groups ar^ bilingual A 
critical analysis of these four facts as they relate to the mis- 
placement of MA children' is discussed. Intervention and reme- 
diation programs which emphasize bilingual/bicultural training 
with parental involvement and special teacher training, are ab^ 
solutely necessary for long-range gains. 15 references. 

040"Y 

Brenner, Joseph H.| Cole., Roberti and Meagher, Dormol. Flying high 
or low. Ini Drug. Yauih> Medteal, Pt^hialrie, af^ Ug^fS. 
iNew York I Livenght Publishing CorporaUon, 1970. pp. 148-1 52. 
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Tha racial and sociotconomlc aipects of marihuana uielhre 
discussed. Blacks and Puerto RIcans have always furnished the 
large majority of traditional addicts. Nearly three out of every 
fout addicts are black, and over half of all the nation's addicts 
Me in New York City. But marihuana use that formerly .marked 
^httto youths nfaw SKists among cojlige studente and suburban 
youths. Narcotica are used by the ghetto poor to escape 
their knowledge of the inaccessibility to a middle-class standard 
of life and valuei^the samt values and standards from which 
the rich youth are escaping with psychedelic drugs. Many 
ghetto youths find marihuana not an exciting path to *'self^dii- \ 
covery/* but an inevitable aspect of a fierce and brutish life 
that ia not conceptualized but lived. On the other side of the 
ghetto wall, self-conicious affluent, students tell psychiatrists 
that the world is bad, rotten, evil, hypocritical, and must at 
all costs be fled. The theme on campus, as in the ghetto, is escape. 
The American social and economic system, which makes the 
ghetto possible, apparently finds vindictive legislation against 
addicts easier to accomplish than any real effort to change tene- 
ment life in the ghetto, 

041 

Bronion, Louise, and Meadow, Arnold, The nr^ 1 achievement. orieuta- 
Uon of Catholic and Protestant Mexican- ricans, RevUta inter- 
americanadeP»Uol^gia,2(S)tU 

The need achievement orientations of 54 Protestant and 64 
Catholic Mexican- American subjects of similar levels of accul- 
turation and socioeconomic background are reported. It 
hypothesized that Values related to the "Protestant Ethic" would 
be reflected by Protestant MA subjects. Data indicate that, the 
Rosen Scale, evaluating basic achievement motivation, reflects 
an equal drive in both groups. The McClelland four-need achieve- 
ment cards, reflecting values and attitudes, show the Protestants 
to^.have achievement goals more related to an activistie-individ^ 
uaiistic-f uture orientation. It is suggested that certain elements 
of the Protestant religion such as atewardahip, individual re- 
sponsibility, asceticism, and self-discipline are responsible for 
the attitude differences expressed by Protestant subjects. 7 ref- 
erences. . ; 

042 

Broom, Leonard, and Shevky, Eshref, Mexicane in the United Stalcss 
A problem in social differentia lion. Sociology and Social ReMeareh, 
36<3):1S0-1M,1951* 

' An attempt to specify an analytic approach to the study of Mexi- 
. cans in the United States is presented. The four main headrngi 
under which the discussion is outlined are: (1) economic func» 
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tion and mobility, (2) acculturation and urbanization, (8) sta- 
tus and assimilation, and (4) modes of isolation and integration, 
The first task centens on the problem of differentiating the popu- 
lation with regard to its source and migration histOLy, Geo= 
graphic origins of the population and prior occupational status 
characteristics and acculturation to Hispanic normd are exam- 
ined* Another section of the study involves the differentiation of 
the population with respect to its present socioeconomic status, 
urbanization, and acculturation to American norms, Finally, 
modes of cultural and institutional isolation or functional inte- 
gration are postulated as follows: (1) the continued Isolation 
of atomistic enclaves; (2) the emergence of an integrated ethnic 
community; and (8) reduction in the isolation of the Mexican- 
American population, their incorporation in the larger society, 
and the progressive liquidation of the ethnic enclaves. 14 refer- 
enceSp ; 

043 

BroMH^ Frad. Ititalllgence palterns of Pueri*i Ricaii psychlatrie pa" 
timU, Journal of Social Psychology, 52(2) i225=-2305 1960* 

^ sample of 59 Puerto Rican psychiatric patients is evaluated 
for intellectual level and functioning by converting Wechsler- 
Bellevue (W-B) subtest scores to IQ equivalents and by certain 
Rorschach determinants. Verbal, Perf ormancej and Full-Scale 
IQ's were taken directly froni the W-B teat protocols* The num- 
ber of cases for each subtest ranged from 46 to 49, Findings indi- 
cate that the group as a whole Is classified as Dull Normal Intel- 
ligence (16th percentile) when compared with standardization 
norms. Also, as a group they are much more variable than mem- 
bers of the general population. Subtest analysis reveals a signifl- 
cantly low threshold for anxiety as reflected in a borderline rat- 
ing for the factor designated m Freedom from Distraction, 
Verbal comprehension is at the low average range and is aided by 
average sensitivity to social sequences as a resource in dealing 
with social situations, Perceptual organization is at the dull 
normal level and may also reflect anxiety. The estimated IQ 
mean of 108p based on Rorschach determinants, suggests a 
potential for average intellectual functioning* Average intellec- 
tual functioning was obtained despite a constrictive conflne- 
ment as reflected in low production of human responses on the 
Rorschach, 9 references* 

044 

Bnckhout, Robertt Toward a two^hild nortnt Changing family plan^ 
ning attitudee. American pMychologiMi, 27< 1 ) 1 16-26^ 1972, 

Family planning attitudes among young unmarried undergradu- 
ate studpnte of various ethnic backgrounds are examined. The 
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sample— 80.9 percent white, 9.1 percent black, , 5.3 percent Span- 
iih surname (SS), S.C percent orlintal, ""^ 1.5 percent nativa 
AmericaK^is atratlfled by race according to California s popu a- 
tion distribution. Subjects consisted of an equal number of males 
and females with a mean age of 22 years. In addition, expanded 
sub-sample groups of SS and blacks were surveyed to facilitate 
comparisons against the main sample. A questionnaire with a 
lO-point preference scale designed to collect standard demo- 
graphic data, biographical Information, family planning ideas, 
and .attitudes toward sterilization, abortion, and birth control 
was administered to the subject's by 16 interviewerH. The findings 
reveal- (1) The ideal number of children desired by Anglos is 
2.45. Blacks and the SS desire larger families, 4,1 and 4.0 chil- 
dren respectively. (2) Little enthusiasm for population alterna- 
tives sucli aa abortions, sterilization, and the pill is indicated by 
blacks and SS Catholics. (8) The SS group differed from the 
main sample on the items "ideal number of children and ^ vol- 
untary sterilization of spouse." It is concluded that the findinEs 
signal a shift toward a two-child norm for only the young Anglo 
subjects. The implication of these findings Is that minority-group 
membera should set their own timetable for deahng with over- 
population. Also, mandatory sterilization should be ruled out 
and the notion that every child be wanted should be emphasized, 
24 references, 

04S 

Buritein, Alvin C, and Kobo«, Jo««ph. P^chologicnl «°«»;"f ''f » '1^ 
vice to fOBlor social mobility. American Psyc/.oI««wl, 26(11) . 1041 
1042, 1971. 

One'lise is described of common p.^ychologicul tests in a socially 
disadvantaged population in a way intended to be pongruent 
with the social goal of inducing maximum socioeconomic mobU- 
ity in the hitherto, economically disadvantaged group. The ini- 
tiation by a university group of a health career opportunities 
program in collaboration with a local high school is. discussed. 
'The essence of the program was linking medical and nursing 
students with a population of high school students, mainly Ghi- 
cano and testing services were offered and the results made 
available to the students and their parents. The program is 
concluded to be successful in terms of student-parent-teacher- 
psychology trainee involvement, and it is noted that psychologi- 
cal testing was used positively to maximize the subjects effec- 
tive freedom to choose- among realistic goals. No references. 



046 

Cabrera,' Y. Ariuro. Schiauphrenia In the SquthwcBti Mexicon.Aincri. 
catiB in Anglo-laiid. In: Dougla.i, Molcolm P., ed. Claremont Rending 
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Conference f Thiriy-Firai Yearbook, Glaremont^ Calif i Graduate 
School and UnlverBity Ccntnr, 1967. pp. 101-106, 

The hypothesis that Mexican Americana (MA) and Anglo-Amer= 
icans (AA) live in worlds of unreality with reference to each 
other is examined. The life of the MA is complicated by the 
three worlds they live In i One world has its historical founda- 
tions in Europe, the other is Indo-Mexican with its folk-culture 
chBracteristics, and the last is Anglo-American. The basic i lOb- 
lem in attempting to understand this circumstance is that none 
of these worlds is a full reality for MA's. These worlds are mix- 
tures of fact and fantasy In the life of the MA. It is shown that 
MA'^j reflect degrees -of orientationa from a Mexican to A A 
culture, MA's who are socially mobile are not exact counterparts 
of AA middle class, and those who are middle class seem to lose 
their ethnic-group identity. AA's tend to view socially disadvan- 
taged MA's in terms of folk-culture traits and appear to be 
generally unaware of the concerns of MA's, It is concluded that 
AA's and MA's in the Southwest do not understand each other 
very welL A major implication of this circumstance is that 
instructional objectives in our schools will continue to falter 
unless educators recognize operationally the Importance of un- 
derstanding culture and language differences as well as ethnic 
and racial diversity in schodi children. 6 references, 

047 

Cain, Mary Alescander, A etudy of relaUonihip betwean eelected factors 
aad the school achievemenl of Mexican^Atnerican znigranl childretii 
DiMsertaiionAbtiraeiM Iniernationali 31(8-A) i3947, 1971. 

The possible relationships of age, sex, parent-child relations^ and 
modes of response to pi:;oblems of frustration and failure to the 
school achievement of Mexican-Ameri^n migrant children were 
investigated. Subjecte were 68 Mexican-American migrant boys 
and glrlSj ranging in age from 7 through 18* who attended a 
summer school program in Michigan, It was found that arlth« 
metic achlevemtnt equaled or excelled reading achievement at 
each age leveL All achievement decreased beyond the 8-yaar» 
old level. No differences were noted between achievement bt 
boys and girls. Parent-child relations were perceived as slgnlfl- 
cantly loving and protecting. The chlldrearing dimensions of 
rejection and neglect were significantly less prevalent than 
other dimensions. Children saw themselves as more rewardsd 
than punished. Mothers were seen as more protecting, mor© 
demanding, more rewarding, and more punishing than fathers, 
Relatively lower arithmetic and reading scores were signiflaantly 
related to mother's rejection, neglect, and casualness. Father's 
love was positively related to arithmetic achievement, while their 
caaualness was negatively correlated with reading and perform* 
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ance. It was found that 41 percent of children'H story comple- 
tiona were goal oriented, gratiflcation deferring, middle-claas 
solutions; 84 percent used withdrawal from problems and •25 
percent included appeals to authority, use of funtaay, or luiti- 
aociaU aggresaion. The solutions had no relationships to school 
achieventient. " 

048 

Caldwell, Floyd F., and Mowry, Mary D. The eHgoy vorHUB iho objcclive 
examinnlion ob tneaauroa of nchiovenicnl of hi-Iingunl cluldrcii. Jour- 
„alofEdueallonalP$ychology,2M9)iM&^02,\9m. 

a' comparison of the essay and objective examinations as meas- 
ures of a.hievement among Anglo-American (AA) and Span- 

' ish-American (SA) children is presented. Pupils were tested 
in the areas of English and history. A total of 643 subjecta 
were examined and the results from 4,646 testa were used as a 
basis for the conclusions. The data indicate that InngUftge riiffl- 
culty operates to penalize SA pupils when either the objective 

' or the eaaay type of examination is used as a measurement ot 
achievement. There is considerably more handicap experienced 
with the essay than with the objective te.9t. This is due to the 
fact that essay tests demand a •'recall" of vocabulary, whereas 
the objective examination requires largely a "recognition^ ot 
unfamiliar words, There is a greater handicap experienred by 
SA children when tests are given m history rather than i ^ng- 
liah This is possibly due to the fact that the application ot Eng- 
lish in a situation other than in the field of Engliah might tend to 
increase the language difficulty. The SA child scores relatively 
higher on the objective test than on the essay. It is suggested 
that' teachers should employ the objective type of teat m order 
to insure the language handicapped SA a more reliable mea.'iure 
of achievement. No references. 

049 

CaHwoU, Floyd F., and Mowry, Mary D. Teaoheri' ■• erlterU 

of achievemcnl of bl-Ungual children, jouriwl ot AppUmi Ptyenolojfy, 
18<3) 1288-292, 1934. 

An attempt is made to determine: (1) whtther ttachtra| gradsa 
assigned to bilingual children are as fair criteria of school 
achieveriient as grades assigned to the English-speaking group; 
and (2)Twhether there is a tendency for teachers to grade this 
bilingual group consistently higher or lower than knowledge of 
subject latter would justify. A total of 167 Anglo-Americans 
and 216 [Spanish Americans were te.sted in English while lud 
Anglo-Americans and 146 Spanish Americans were tested in 
history W means of objective and essay testing procedures. Ihe 
objective test and the New Stanford Achievement Test (NSAT) 
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scores correlated highly in, both langiiage groupR, while corre^ 
latlon coeflTicients of the essdy test and the NSAT were markedly 
lower in the Spanish-American grotip. The study indicates that 
the objective test i5 a more reliable measure of general school 
achievement f .jpanish-American children than the essay test 
while the essay teat is a more reliable measure of Anglo children. 
It was found that teachers' grades for the bilinguargroup are 
not as reliable criteria of achievement as those grades assigned 
to Anglo children, which indicates that there is a constant bias 
in effect; Spanish-American children are being graded consist- 
ently lower than tlieir actual knowledge of subject matter justi- 
fies. It is recommended that further study of these mixed classes 
should determine the nature of biases, prejudices, and emotional 
or sentimental influences that are in operation. The degree to 
which these factors operate to influence classroom methods and 
procedures might also be studied. No references. 

oso 

Caldwelh Floyd Fi, and Mowry, Mary D. Sex clifferenccs in ochool 
achioveiDettl among Spaniah-Amcrican and Anglo-Anierican children. 
Journal of Educational Sociology, 8(3): 168-173, 1935. 

Sex diflferences in school achievement among 340 Spanish-Ameri- 
can (SA) and 283 Anglo-American (AA) children are examined. 
Subjects were administered 4,646 objective and essay tests. All 
of the teats were checked and graded twice. The following items 
were to be studied: the differences in mean scores earned by 
males and females from each group and the relative amount of 
language handicap experienced by SA females as compared to 
SA' males. An examination of the data reveals that AA females 
exceed AA males enrolled in school by 16J percent. It is noted 
that AA parents may be more inclined to encourage their boys 
to quit school and to go to work whereas SA parents encourage 
their girls to stay home and contribute to the family support at 
an earlier age than is required of boys. The critical ratios indi- 
cate that there are no sex differences in responding to the two 
types of teats sufficiently large to be considered rtatlstically 
significant, though there are certain tendencies which may indi- 
cate: (1) that AA females earn slightly higher scores on the 
essay test than AA males; (2) that SA males earn slightly 
higher scores on the essay test than SA females. The latter is 
probably due to more social contact with AA'S in sport activities 
and social functions. No references. 

051 

Galifornia State Advigory Committee to the United States CommiHsloii 
on Civil Rights. PoUce^CommunUy ReUitiomi in Ea»i Lob Angeles^ Cali^ 
fornm* Los Angeles i Califorfiia State Advis«>ry Cummittee to the 
United Stales GommissioD on Civil Rights, 1970, 33 pp. 
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Relations between the Mexican-American community of Ins 
Angeles and the law enforcement agencies with which it han 
^:ontact are discussed. The law enforcement agencies historically 
have been cojnposed of individuals whoae cultural orientation is 
basically Anglo and who have very little understiinding of the 
culture^ lifestyle^ and language of the community which they 
are assigned to serve. Investigation of events surrounding the 
death of the Chlcano community's leading spokesman during the 
riotous national Chicano moratorium march in August 1970 
revealed a dangerous breakdown in communication between the 
community and the police. Existing police community relations 
programs are completely ineffective, and a feeling that the police 
were doing their job well Is generally lacking. The two main 
attitudes toward police are anger and fear. Recommendations 
include: (1) Thorough investigation and public airing of the 
situation as a minimum starting point for improving police 
representation but operating independently of and with authori- 
ty over law enforcement personnel to accep^ and act upon 
citizens' complaints against police officers. (2) Establishment of 
an office with police representation but operating independently^ 
of and with authority over law enforcement personnel to accept 
and act upon citizens' complaints against police officers. (3) U.S. 
Department of Justice community relations service observation, 
monitoring^ and evaluation of police community relations in the 
Chicano community for a year. (4) Establishment of a comniittce 
of Mexican Americans and local police to conduct appropriate 
investigations and recommend changes in current law enforce- 
ment procedures and police community relations programs. 

052 

Carlson^ Hllding B*, and Hendcraon, N«?rniun. Tlir iiiielligrnee of 
American children of Mexican parentagts journal of Abniirmnl and 
Social Psychology, 4BiS4^BBh 1950. 

An attempt to ascertain whether any alleged group difference ^ 
in intelligence between Anglo- and Mexican-descent elementary 
school children is presented. The subjects, 115 Mexicans and 
105 Anglo-Americans were administered the following inteU 
ligence testa: Detroit Beginning First Cirade, Detroit Primary, 
Pintner-Cunningham, Kuhlman-Anderson, California Test of 
Mental Maturity CTMM (Elementary short form) and the 
Stanford-Binet (1937 revision). The Mexican children were 
found to have consistently lower mean IQ scores than the Anglo 
, group. The diflference between the two groups increased in 
magnitude from the first to the last testing periods over a span 
of 6i/i years, primarily because of a drop in mean IQ of the 
Mexican children. While these dissimilarities might be due to 
hereditary factors, it was suggested that uncontrolled environ- 
mental factors remained. Therefore, no flnal statement of the 
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relative native iuperlority of one national group could be made. 
It is concluded that when scores were obtained frorn various 
teats and then treated as a eingle variable the possibility of 
prediction of later test acores waa greater for the Mexican group. 
This finding queatioris the appropriatenMS of the common prac- 
tice in schools of recording for predictive purposes an maex of 
intellectual brightness for a child who is not a member of the 
cultural group upon which the t€.st is standardized, and especially 
so when the index is to be used at some time subsequent to the 
testing period, 26 references. 

0S3 

Carrow, Siitor May Arthur. LlnguiiUc functionjng of blHiip^.l^Bud 
moBoUiipiol eWldren. Journol of Speech and Hearmg, iZtajii/* 
380, 1957. 

A comparison of English language ability and achievement is 
made between a monolingual and a bilingual group of children. 
Subjects were third grade youths, of .similar socioeconomic 
status, agi, and intelligence. The following language indiMS 
were employed: The California Teat of Achievement, Ihe 
Durrell Sullivan Reading Capacity Test, The Gillmore Oral 
Reading Test, and The Fairbanks Test of Articulation for Non- 
Rtaders. Resulta indicate that there is a signiflcant difference 
between the language groups— in favor of the monolingual 
group— in the tests of 'oral reading accuracy, oral reading 
comprehension, hearing vocabulary, arithmetic reasoning, and 
speaking vocabulary. No signiflcant differences are indicated 
for both groups on silent reading vocabulary, oral reading^ rate, 
spelling, verbal output, length of clause, and degree of subordi- 
nation. The bilingual group made more and different types of 
artloulatory and grammatical errors than the monolingual group. 
The males did riot differ signiflcantly from the females in any 
of the measures of. language functioning except that of oral 
reading rate. Educational and research implications are pro- 
vided for furthei- study of bilingualism. 16 references. 

054 

Carter, Thomai P. The negative iel! concept of Mejclcaii.Ainerlcait 
itudentt. School and Socl«iyr96( 2306) :207-209, 1968. 

Most educators who deal with Mexican-American children are 
convinced that this group contains a larger than normal per- 
centage of individuals who view themselves negatively. nega- 
tive self-image is leen as a primary reason for the group's lack 
of educational success. Three seta of sociopsychological mitru- 
mente were administered to 190 Mexican-American and 98 
Anglo high school ninth gradera. Profiles drawn of the group 
results were almost identical. In some cases, a slightly larger 
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percentage of the Mexican Americans rated themsclvea on the 
positive extreme. The interviewed BtudentH supported the notion 
that as a group they did not suffer from a nugative view of them- 
selvei. It was suggested that the Hupponed negative-iinage''uf 
the Mexican American is in reality an Anglo Htureotype pro^ 
jected on this ethnic group. The iniplications of a negative self- 
image are discussed, Mexican American;^ are a heterogeneouH 
group of people, and educators must reexamine the school and 
the students they serve to test such currently held beliefs as the 
group negative self-image. The acceptancu of these notions 
serves to .protect educators from an intlepih examination ot 
other problems related to success and failuru of Moxican-Ameri^ 
can students in the '*Anglo'' schooL 1 refertnice. 

055 

Cafvajal, Tuny L., and Lane. J. Mrlvhi. Tho c iliii ationally iir^l<M trd. 
Prepared for tin^ Regional Trahiiii^ ri o^i ani lo Hi rvr Uu Hilln^iia!/ 
BicuUural Exceptional Child, Monlai Kducaiionid AHHoriairH, 1972. 
19 pp. (Offnel) 

The case of the educationally neglected MexicaM^Amcrican pnpu= 
lation in the Southwest is preHented, An inadeciuate education 
is seen as a contributinR factor that haM depressed the MA popu- 
lation in the lower echelons of society. Elforls that will stress 
evaluation of the '^educational system" rathur than the child 
are necessary. Evaluation of Hpocial erlucational classes and 
curriculum for the mentally retarded is essenliaK YounRsters 
who have been categorized as *-disadvantagotr' either socially, 
educationally, or culturally are educationally neglected. The 
term connotes negligence, complacency, insensitivity, and some- 
times apathy. The "problem" teacher is one who really must be 
evaluated. These are his characteristics: I) apathetic, 2) insem 
sitive, 3) Bensationalistic, 4) complacent, and 5) perplexed. Dis- 
cussion of the teaching profession and its philosophy of concern 
for people is present jd. The teacher preparation training in 
coUeges and univers.lies and the local school districts' adminis^ 
trative attempts to help its teachers are two areas that must be 
broadenea. An examination of impruper diagnostic techniquos 
and the serious consequence of misplaced children reveals that 
the intellectual measurement of^ minority children has been abus^ 
ed. Educators should strive to keep the IQ score in its proper 
perspective. The Wechsler Intelligence Scale for children and 
the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale can be used tu UHsess the 
.placement of MA children in classus for the reti^^ded. There 
should be a careful examination, however, u{ tesi prortlcs that 
indicate a 15-point, or more, spread betwee?i low verbal and 
high performance test scores. i\ references. 
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GasavoDtei, Ed. Pride and prejudice: A Mexican Anierican dilemma. 
CMl Righu DigeBt, 3(1)1 22-27, 1970. 

The attributes of people living in the culture of poverty and 
the qualities of the Mexican- American (MA) people ave exam^ 
ined. Social scientists who study the MA usually describe the 
poor MA and not MA*s as they exist in toto. This scientific over- 
sight has resulted in the perpetuation of very damaging stereo- 
types. Eight qualities v^hich have been invalidly attributed to 
MA*s as part of their ethnicity are listed. While these attributes 
have been used to cl aracterize the MA, they are really descrip- 
tive of people, regardless of ethnicity* living in poverty. In this 
context, these attributes are valid, The danger, however, is in 
assigning these attributes as the unique possession of one partic- 
ular ethnic group* Three different sets of attributes of the MA in- 
clude: (1) a set of false attributes usually ascribed to him be- 
cause he is poor; (2) national origir, culturei customs, and 
religion; (3) demographic data on educational attainment and 
income which characterize the MA within the culture of poverty 
concept, It is concluded that poverty, more than ethnicity* seems 
to account for so many failures of MA children in the class- 
rooms and for a father*s failure in vocational endeavors. There 
is literally nothing wrong with the MA except that he Ib econom- 
ically poor and poorly educated. A recommendation is made to 
improve the self-image of the MA so that neither he nor those 
he encounters act out a negative self-fulfilling prophecy. No 
references, 

057 

Castaneda, Alfredo; Ramirez III^ Manueli and Herold, Leilie, -■Cul- 
turally Democratic Learning Environmenii: A Cognitive Slyles Ap' 
proach." Prepared for the Mulli-Liiigiial Assegsmenl Project, Riverside 
Component, 1972. 32 pp* (Offael) Copies available from Syateme 
and Evaluations In Education, P,0. Box 1567, Riverside, Calif. 92502, 

This manual for teachers of culturally different children has two 
objectives. The first is improving teacher effectiveness and equip= 
ing teachers with a teaching strategy that will make learning 
enjoyable and successful for children who presently fail. The 
second purpose is to preserve in today's educational system the 
concept of cultural democracy — ^the right of any American child 
to remain identified with his own ethnic group while adopting 
mainstream Ameriqari values and lifestyles. Culturally democra- 
tic learning environments can be preserved ly schools and 
teachers through the implementation of cognitive styles of 
learning ti.nt are culturally appropriate to each child. Since 
children devjlop preferred modes of learning in early years at 
home, cultu^-f'lly democratic learning environments (schools) 
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rnust integrate the child's home learning' mode. As a general 
rules children are more likely to be fleld-dependent than field-inde- 
pendent if they are members of ethnic groupB that emphasize 
family. loyalty and close personal ties among the family memberH. 
It is hypotheBi^ed that the primary reaBon educational inntitu- 
tions have failed the majority of Mexican Americans and other 
ethnic minority groups is the insensitivity of school personnel 
to the cognitive styles of these people. It is critically important 
that educational institutions be sufliciently flexible to operate in 
both fleld-dependent and fleld-independent cognitive styles and 
to respect the person regardless of his ntyle. 6 references, 

om 

Cate^ Clarence C. Teal beliavior of ESL siudeiit.H. (UiUfornia Jotirnai 
of Educaiional H^seareh, 18(4) 1 184=187, 1967. 

The relationship\ among Reveral group ability tests and a per- 
formance portion\of an individual test i.^ reported. One hundred 
and twenty-one native Spanish-speaking students (ethnicity 
not specified) enrolled in English as a Second Language (ESL) 
classes v^ere administered the performance scale of either the 
Wise or WAIS as appropriate to their age. In addition, the 
Tests of General Ability (TOGA), Raven Progressive Matrices 
(RPM), Cattell Culture Free IritelUgence Test (CCF), and the 
Test Rapido Barranquilla (BARSIT) were also given^ Results 
show that the correlations between TOGA, RPM, CCF, BARSIT, 
and the WISC performance scale are .64, .69, .57, and .77 respec^ 
tively. The results further indicate that group tests can be used 
for the purpose of establishing a baseline in ability and for pos- 
sible identification of students to be screened for .special educa- 
tion classes* No references. 

05^ 

Chambers, Carl D.| Cuskey, Walter R.i and Moffctl, Artlnir D. DrniiM 
graphic factors in opiaie addiction aniong Mexican- Aniericans, Public 
HealihReporU,BB( 6 ) mS^Snh 1970. 

To isolate any changes which may have occurred in Mexican- 
American (MA) drug addicts in recent years, the histories of 
the 106 MA addicts admitted to the Federal hospitals at Lexing- 
ton, Ky. and Fort Worth, Tex., during the first 6 months of 1961 
were compared statistically, by sex, with the histories of the 
169 MA*s admitted during the same period of 1967, The study 
showed that the incidence of MA addicts among the total addicts 
admitted to the two hospitals doubled between 1961 and 1967 
emn though the total number of hospital admissions decreased 
by a'most 20. percent. The increase,\however, was only among 
the male addicts. Female representation in 1967 was less than 
half that of 1961, The majority of MAs in 1967 resided in Texas ; 
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in 1961^ California was the largeBt contributor of MA addicts. 
An overwhelming majority of the MA addicts, regardleSH of 
sex, were school dropo^tB. A large majority of the MA opiate 
addicts in 1967 had histories of smoking marihuana, histories 
which usually had preceded their une of opiates. Opiate use 
most often began during the adolescent years. The MA addicts 
were most frequently found to be young adults; mean age de- 
creased between 1961 and 1967. Almost all were addicted to 
heroin, which, of course, they purchased from illegal sources; 
almost all used it intravenously. Even though the MA addicts 
supplemented their incomes from illegal sources^ a majority 
maintained some legal occupational role while addicted. All had 
been arrested- the first arrest most frequently had preceded 
the use of opiates, While, by 1967, recidivism was increasing, 
Admissions were more likely to be voluntary rather than en- 
forced. 16 references, 

060 

Chandlcri, John T*, and PlakoM, jolm. Spiinish^Sppakinfi Pnpih Clas^ 
sified as Educnble Mentally Retarded, SarruiiHHito i California Slalf- 
Departnicfit of Education^ Division of InHtrtiction^ 1969. 7 pp. 

A total of 47''pupils enrolled in grades three to eight were ad- 
ministered the escala de lyiteligcncia WcchMer para Ninos which 
is the Spanish version of the Wechsler Intelligence .Scale for 
Childven (WISC) . The results of the study showed that the mean 
gain between the prior English test scores and the subsequent 
Spanish test scores was 13.15 IQ points. The average IQ on 
the English version of the WISC was 68.61 and 81,76 on the 
Spanish version. These findings indicate that when these pupils 
are able to perform in their primary language, their IQ test 
performance is^ in many cases, above the cutoff level (IQ of 
75) for placement in a class for the educable mentally retarded 
(EMR), It is recommended that schooUdistrict personnel should 
review the caseg of Spanish surnamed pupils enrolled in EMR 
classes and those pupils whose primary language is Spanish 
should be retested with the Spanish version of the WISC. A 
"transition" .program should be provided for pupils who need 
special instruction in the use of the English language. Long- 
range plans should be made to improve the present methods 
and instruments used for asseHsing pupils prior to referral to 
EMR classep, particularly those pupils with different cultural 
and linguistic backgrounds, No references, 

061 

Christiansen^ Tcd^ and Livermorc^ Gary. A c!ompariBon of Atiglo 

American and Spanish Anieriean cHndrtin on the WISC. Journal of 
Social Psychology, 81 ( 1 ) :9=14, 1970. 
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The influence of environinental variables in the development uf 
' intilllgence iuggests a relationship between social class and in- 
telligence. The performance of lower- and middle-class Anglo- 
Americani with lower- and middle-class Spanish-Americans on 
the Wise is compared, Ninety-two Anglo-American and Span- 
ish-Amerlcan children, 1344 years of age, none of whom were 
enrolled In special education classes, were classified on the basis 
of social class and ethnic origin into four groups. Comparisons 
were madt of the following: a) The Full Scale IQ scores; b) 
the Virbal Scale IQ scores; c) the Performance Scale IQ 
scores; d) the Intellective factors of Verbal Comprehension, 
Freedom from Diitractibility, Perceptual Organization and Rele- 
Vance. Data revealed that mlddle^class children in both ethniu 
groups pcored signiflcantly higher than the lower-class children 
on each of the Wise measures examined. On those measures 
where ethnic origin was a factor, Anglo-Americans scored signi- 
flcantly higher than Spanish Americans. Social class was a more 
important factor in differentiating among subjects on the WISC 
measu^j than ethnic origin. Jt is concluded that general intelli- 
gence and the development of verbal abilities, including the 
ability to utilize acquired verbal skills in hew situationSp are 
relatad to ithnic origin and social class. Nonverbal abilitieSi 
perceptual organization ability,, and the ability to concentrate 
on a task were found to relate only to mambership in a particu- 
lar social class. 11 references^ 

062 

Cicirelli, Victor G.; Granger^ Robert; ichemmel, Dennyi Cooper, 
and Holthousef Nortnan* Perfonnanca of disadvantagad 
primary^grade clbildren on the revised IlUnoU Teit of Psycliolinguis^ 
tic AbiliUes. pMychology in the School, 8(3 ) ^240-246, 1971, 

The performance of diiadvantaged priinary school children in 
grades one, two, and three subdivided into white, blackj and 
Mtxiean-American groups is repprted based on ^use of the re= 
vised Illinois Test of Psychollnguistic Abilities (ITPA), When 
compared to existing norms for middle^lass whites, the group 
as a whole tends to be below average at each grade level on the 
ITPA; the means are smaller, and the standard deviations are 
larger. The ITPA test profiles reveal strong points in the abiN 
Ities that use the visual channel in annual expression and in 
auditbry sequential memory. These children are v/eakeat in 
abilities ttiat involve the auditory channel and the two abilities 
associated with language, For the : racial ethnic subgroups, the 
p&M:arn is similar except that the range of deviation for the 
whit^ is smaller; the Mexican Ameri^ns excel in visual^ 
sequential memory; and in contrast, the blacks excel in auditory 
sequential memory. The Intercorrelations among the subtests 
of the ITPA are similar to those reported in the test manual, 
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Intercorrelationa of the ITPA subtests with MET and SAT 
scores indicate that the strongest abilities of the children are 
least correlated with readiness and achievement, while their 
weakest abilities are most correlated. The abilities that are 
highly related t^ school achievement are those in which they 
show the greatest deficiency. Two important questions arise con- 
cerning why there is such a contrast in the profiles of the whites, 
blacks, and Mexican Americans in refeard to the memory abilities 
and whether it is cultural or innate, IB references, 

063 ■ 

Clark, Margorei, and Mondolson, Monique. Mexican.AmBricon oged 
in San Fronclscoi A cose deicriplion. Guronlologist, 9C2)i90-y5, 
1969. 

A case description of the Mexican-American aged in San 
Francisco is presented. Most" olderly persona of Mexican descent 
who now live in San Francisco came from villages in Mexico. 
Because of the pattern of immigration, the older persons of 
Mexican descent have been exposed to the combine4 procesees 
of acculturation and urbanization. The subject was a Tl-year-old 
grandmother. During the years that her children were growing 
up and she was without the support of her husband,, timis 
were very hard. She now owns her own house and with her live 
her daughter and aon-in-law and their two children, two sons, 
and two children of one of the sons. Her two sons and daughter 
work, and she assumes responsibility for all the housekeeping 
and cooking, as well as care of the grandchildren. The evidence 
of her continued importance in the family pleases her, and she 
seems to be in her element with a house full of family and friends 
while she is cooking in the midst of it all. She also carries on 
an active trade between this country and Guadalajara. Second 
only to her delight in her tradiug trips to Mexico ii her penctent 
for gambling. This family is relatively unacculturated. They 
manifest traditional Mexican patterns to a somewhat gresAer 
extent than many more Anglicized families. It was concluded 
that the major task in mental health today is to seek a way of 
helping people to establish and maintain sense of self, meaning, 
and worth, without recourse to arbitrary hierarchical arrange- 
ments in which one assures his own competence and value by 
the devaluation of others. 8 references. , ' ^ ' 

064 . 
Cleland, Charlei C-, Iscoei Irai and Palton, William F. CiimBtological 
inffluonces in mental deficiency as related to three ethnic groupi. Ke- 
vUta Intaramerieana de Piicologia, 1 ( 1 ) 1 13-25, 1967. 
, An investigation of the relationship between season of concep- 
tion and subsequent birth of mental defectives in Texas is 
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prastented, Utlllzatipn of the Texas institutionalizGd population 
affords a differential aaaeismant of the effects of temperaturG 
since this State is warmer in contrast to the States where 
similar studies were conducted. Subjects nunibering 11,000 were 
grouped according to ethnicity, (Anglo, Negro, Mexican Ameri- 
caft), level of letardation, sex, and paternal educational level. 
Analysis indicates that more retardates seem to have been 
conceived in the hotter months of the year for the MA sample. 
No such trend was found for the total 11,000 retardates. Those 
subjects with IQ'S less than 20 also seem to have been conceived 
ia-greater numbers during hotter months. Seasonar variations in 
season of conception among retardates also reflect wide differ- 
ences with respect to paternal educational level, It is concluded 
that 61.6 percent of the 11,000 institutionalized retardates resid- 
ing in six Texas institutions provide modeHt support foi^reviouj^' 
studies relating season of birth to incidence of retardation. 
11 references, 

005 

Goers, Walter C# Comparative achievement of while and Mcxigaii 
jiii&ior liigh echool pupile. Penbody Journal of Education, 12(4 ^ :157-- 
162,1935* 

An attenipt is made to determine the relative achievement of 
the white and^Mexican children as determined by standard tests. 
Subjects were distributed as follows: 66 whites and 66 Mexican ; 
in the sixth grade^; 18 whites and iS Mexicans in seventh grade 
13 whites and 13 Mexicans in the eighth grade. Scores weri 
obtained on the Kuhlmann-Anderson Test, a group intelligenci 
test,^ and the Public School Achievement Test, Battery A, £ 
measure of scholastic achievement for the subjects. On the basis 
of the analysis of all data obtained, tjie following conclusions 
are reached*. (1) The Mexican group in all three grades achieve 
more in proportion to Uicir mental- ability than the white group 
on all parts of the achievement test except language usage; 

^ (2) The relative achievement of the Mexican groups is greatest 
oh the arithmetic computation test, followed closely by the 
relative achievement of the spelling test; (3) The Mexican 
groups In all three grades show higher and consistent correlation 
coefficients than the white group between ability to score on the 

^intelligence test and ability to score on the achievement test; 
(4) The sixth grade Mexican group show^s most consistent and 
definite relationships on all parts of the achievement test; (5) 
The li^rlor pupils (according to their tested mental ability) 
of how. white and Mexican groups in each grade are worki^ 
more^ up to their capacity than are the superior pupils, but 
there is no appreciable difference in efflcienc^? of achievement 
between the white and Mexican groups at various intelligence 
levels. No references. 
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066 

Cohen^ Raquel E. ^Treventive Mental Heal^ Programi for Elhaic 
Minority PopulalioDsi A Case in Point." Paper presented at the XXXIX 
Con^eso Internacional de Americanlstai^ lima, Peru, 1970. 4S pp. 
(MimeOt) 

Experiences with low-income Puerto Rican families.which chaU 
lenge mental health professionals to think in terms of compre- 
hensive preventive mental health programs are oflfered. It was 
learned that: (1) an individual can encounter serious personal 
problems when he tries to adapt to the social mores of an alien 
culture; (2) problem solving and personal dsvelopment can be 
facilitated or impeded by one's heritage | (3) interactions with 
reprisentatives of social systeins can strongly aflfect the indi- 
viduals self-esteem; (4) coping mechanisms for tht^mastaiy 
of adaptational crisis need to be developed by the cultural-alien 
individual ; (B) the alien individual needs to increase his ability 
to develop values and, styles., of behavior which are adaptively 
adequate for his new sociar conditions; (6) professionals and 

. social institutions who understand the importance of differences 
in value orientation must support and strengthen individual 

• competency and autonomy of cultural aliens; and (7) a loving 
Relationship within a secure, familiar environment for healthy 
personality development n^ds to be Established for cultural 
aliens. Encouraging suggestions for meeting some of these 
objectives are? (1) for communities to provide assistance during 
the transitional periods--^i.e.s freedom from want and alienation ; 
(2) to acquire adequate role models through relations of trust 
and identiflcatlon with others; (8) to establish mental health 
programs with activities such as education, intervention, par- 
ticipation^ exercise, inputs^ development of mental health man- 
power, research and data gathering^ and working with the 
community.' 29 references, 

067 

Committee on ^Ae Family* The case lustorj method in the study of 
family proceis* Group for the Adwancement of Paychiairy^ 6(76); 
24S-3S0, 1970, 

A systematic approach to modifying the traditional psychiatric 
case history f or ule in family diagnosis, treatment, and research 
is presented* It is an actual working tool for the psychiatrist, 
providing a detailed outline of information to be included in a 
family case histoiy. In attempting to maintain a balance between 
the family as a whole and its individual members, ,the case- 
history method described, utilizes designated categories of date 
to be gathered and reassembled in a prescribed sequence for 
' individual family members. The usefulness of this method is^ 
demonstrated in a study of a Puerto Ri^n family, undemken 
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by resikrahtra according to this fanjlly case-history outline and 
recordtd in great detail. This method of assembling a fanjJIy 
case history tatees Into account cultural, Interpersonal^ psy- 
ohologitol, and biological determinants of family functioning. 
Particular emphasis is ^ven to the cultural determinants of 
family behavior^ an area that has been largely ignored up to now. 
Some of the difflculties in collecting and organizing family 
case histories are discussed. Two detailed appendices provide^ 
the suggested outline to be followed. 8 references. 

068 I 

Cook, John M*, and Arthur, Gracei Intelligence ratings for 97 Mexican 
ehlldren* Journal of Ugm Enternaiional Council for Exceptional Chil- 
drm, 18(1) 1951. 

An investigation to determine the diflferent ratings between a 
verbal scale and a nonverbal scale for Mexican school children 
is presented. Ninety-sevin subjects ranging from grade one to 
nine wer^ examined with both the Stanford-Binet (SB) and 
the Point Scale Performance Test (PSPT). The PSPT Indi^ 
cated a mean IQ of 10L06, (SD 17.85) and the SB reveals a 
^mt>an IQ of 83.77, (SD 1414). The difference between the 
verbal and nonverbal ratings Is significant. It Is concluded that 
educational and vocational guidance for Mexican school children 
should be based upon results from nonverbal intelligence scales 
as well as on the more commonly -used verbal scales. In many 
cases the PSPT reveals a high degree of potential ability that 
is not indicated by either the SB or group tests. 2 references. 

069 

CordascOf Fraak M. The Puerto Rican child in the American achooL 
Journal of Nmgro Education, 36(2) ilSl-lSe, 1967, 

The Puerto Blcan migration presents a distinct phenomenon 
for the American schools. With the Increasing migration and 
the recurrent pattern of ghettoization of new arrivals, the 
migrant child, non-English speaking and nurtured by a different 
culture, poses a new, yet very old, challenge. The Puerto Rican 
child is asked to adapt to a "cultural ambiance'* which is strange 
and new, and he remains further burdened by all the negative 
pressures of a ghetto milieu. In 1960 more than 62.9 percent 
of Puerto RIcans in New York City 25 years and older had 
less than an eighth grade education. There is still evidence 
that Puerto Ricans more than any other group are still severely 
handicapped in achieving an education in New York City public 
Mhools. As a remedial m^sure, an educational program to meet 
the needs of Puerto Rican children has provided improvement 
of edueational opportunities and in teaching strategies. The 
problem which is most important to the Puerto Rican child is 
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the precess of acculturation and its subsequent effect on his 
identity, languagep and culture. 81 references. 

070 

Cordova, R. Rudy. ABseesing atlitudee and perforinance of sludenl 
teaehers in Maxlcan American schools. DUBeriaiion AbMtraelB Inier- 
netfoMl,32(l-A) i2T9, 1971, 

Attitudes of student teachers involved in teaching Mexican- 
Auierican children were exaniined using the Minnesota TeacheT 
Attitude Invsntory (MTAl) and the Cultural Attitude Inventory 
(CAI)^to aisess the hypothesis that their attitudes tward 
children In general and to culturally dlflferent children were 
related. It was also hypothesized that attitudes and ethnic back- 
ground are related. Scores on the MTAI and the CAI were 
significantly related. There was also a significant relationship 
between ethnic background and scores on the CAI, The relation- 
ship betw^n group and scores on the CAI was below the antici- 
patid quantifiable relationship. The strongest relationsjilp out- 
side of a relationship between scores— on both instruments and 
ethnic background and CAI scores— was between group and 
microteaching, and group and the scores on the MTAI, Teachers 
who volunteered to teach in a culturally different school scored 
higher on the MTAI and the microteaching than those who had 
been assigned to. teach there. Results suggest that teachers who 
volunteer to teach in a Mexican-American school tend to be 
generally warmer and to have better student4f ^cher rapport. 
They aijo tend to be more successful in teaching Mexican. 
American .children. 

071 

Cota^Robles de Suarei, Cecilia. Skin color as a faclor of racial idemi- 
ficaUon and preference of young Chlcano children. Amilan^ 2(1) 1 107- 
150,1971. , 
An investigation on the responses to racial awareness and 
attitudes of' the Chicano child, ages 4 to 5, is presented. The 
subjects were 28 low-income children in two Head Start classes. 
All subjicts were given the Choice Test, which consists of two 
pictures, one depicting an Anglo and another a Chicano, The 
children were to give their preference for a friend and a play^ 
mate. In addition, the Coloring Test, which consists of an 
imcolored copy of a boy (if the subject was a girl the drawing 
given would also be a girl) , was also given. The task was to color 
the face using the same color as their skin color and, on a second 
drawing, to color the face with what they like boys and girls to 
be. Results show that 75 percent of the children in Class A and 
60 percent in Class B identified their skin color, yet 70 percent 
in both classes did not show a preference for the color brown. 
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Although the ahiJdrsnVadeurately identifltd the colofs of the 
crayons used, they ovtrwhelmingly chose bizarre colors as skm 
color pre^ereneea. Their refusal to choose an appropriate color 
for themselvts or as skin pfeferences is indicative of emotional 
anxiety and conflict. When the child rejects the dark color, he ^ 
knows that he- must be idintifled with that which he rejects 
and thefefore Is^in conflict. The white racism and ethnocentrism 
in our society has many implications for the educator. The 
educator must develop a program that wiir present Chlcano 
language and culture to the Chlcano child in a positive manner, 
Hiis can only be accomplished by offering the Chlcano child a 
phyiical environment and emotional climate that is conducive to 
meanln^ul learning experiences. 86 references. 

072 

Crawford, Alan NeaL The Clo^e Procodure ai a meaiure of ihe reading 
comprehension of elementary level Mexican American and Anglo- 
Ameriiean children. DUimrtaiion AhstracU IniernationaU 31<? ) i3162- 
a/19T1, 

A E-ady investigating the valldityp reliability, and appropriate- 
ness of Cloze Testi as a measure of the reading comprehension 
of third and sixth grade MexIcan^American and Anglo-American 
children is reported. Correlations between scores on Cloze Tests 
and on standardized reading tests and oral reading tests were 
signiflcant for Mexican-American students, whether their home 
language was English or Spanish, and for Anglo-American 
children. Correlations were signiflcant for groups classified as 
more able or less abW except where low variability was produced 
by restriction of the' range of scores. The reliability coefficients 
of all groups, except the sixth grade Mexican Americans, with 
English as home language were above .70. 

0?8 

Breton, D*L,i McKinley, Cameroni and Evani, Richard, FoIIe medicine 
in Me3iiean^American iubculture. Dweniej of the Nervous SyBiem, 
30(4) 1264-266, 1969* 

Twenty-flve patients with Spanish surnames were interviewed 
in a semlstructured session that focused on personal history, 
familiari^ and utilisation of folk healers and remedies, and 
collection of anecdotal information, It^ was apparent that for 
this group, which was predominantly of low socioeconomic class, 
the concept of folk illness was deeply entrenched and resistant 
to the InBuence of Anglo-^Amerlcan culture and its scientiflc 
medicine. It is suggested that failure of a physician to recognize 
the cultural implications of folk medicine can result in faulty 
diagnoils and inappropriate and costly treatment procedures. 
It is concluded that no clear understanding of psychological 
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pathology can be forthcoming when jymptoms are evaluated in 
alien terms. The incidence and significance of folk medicine is, 
as yet, poorly understood and the underlying cultural factors 
are inadequately studied. Clarifying cultural factors and the 
conflicts implicit in acculturation will make It possible to provide 
a better standard of caring for the physically and mentally ill 
in the Latin American subculture. 5 references, 

074 

,Crofisr William C*, and Maldonado, Bonnie^ The couneelor, the 
Ma^imin^Amerlcan^ and the stereotype, Eiementary School Guidance 
QndCounseUng^6(l)t21^Shl97l. 

The school counselor should be aware that the disparity between 
the demands of the Anglo society and the basic positive values 
to which the traditional Mexican American adheres tends to 
create schizoid conditions in which he must function. He is 
seriously handican^d until he learns to understand and to accept 
the cultural diffdrene^ of a people who have been acicused by 
many of having Ao culture. An overview of some of these cultural 
diflferencea is offered. The Anglo-American sees the Mexican 
American as immoral, violent, given to fighting, unintelligent. 
Improvident, irresponsible^ and lagy. Usually bilingual^ the Mexi- 
can American has a Spanish surname and Is Roman Catholic, is 
likely to marry within his own group and live in a socially 
segregated community, and has less than 6 years of schooling. 
He has a large number of children and a household which 
includes various nuclear families of differing generations. His 
life exjiectancy is shorter than that of the Anglo* Modest but 
proud, he is oriented toward the present rather than the future 
and demoftitrates a marked inclination toward dependency upon 
his kinsmen and compadres. He tolerates the status quo rather 
than attempting to manipulate or change the environment. 
Although he does not ahvays economically meet the challenges of 
life, he does care more about hin family members than anyone 
else. 16 references, 

075 

Currier^ Richard L* The hot^eohl iyndrome and Hymhollr balance in 
Mexican and Spanl^h-Aincrlcan folk nitMllriiie. Eiknolo^y, S(3) i251- 
263,1966, 

An eKamination of the hot-cold syndrome and symbolic balance 
in Mexican and Spanish-American folk medicine is presented^ 
On a conscious level, the hot-cold syndrome is a basic principle 
of human physiology and it functions as a logical system for 
confronting the problems of disorder and disease. On a sub- 
conscious level the hot=cold syndrome is a model of social rela» 
tions. In this latter sense, the hot-cold syndrome is called a 
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projective ayitim. The nature of ptasant ioclety la a continuous 
attempt to achieve a balance of two opposing forces • the tend- 
ency toward intimacy and. that toward withdrawaL It is con- 
tended that tta indivlduars preoccupation with Bustalning such 
a balance between hot and cold is a way of reenacting, In 
symbolic tenni, a fundamental activity in iocial relations, A 
descriptiojn. is given of th& hot-cold syndrome as a medical 
belief that deflnes calidad, or quality in the classiflcation of foods, 
and a list of the many types of illneises caused by cold or hot 
qualities entering the body. Folk beliefs and their relation to the 
hot-cold syndrome are also discussed* The hot-cold syndrome 
as a projective system ii described in relation to child develop- 
ment in Mexican peasant society. 25 references. 

076 

Darey^ Natalie T. The performanca of bi'llngual Puerto Rican children 
on verbal and non^varbal language teeti of intelligence. Journal of 
EducaUonal RmiBarch, 45 ( 7 ) 1 499-506, 1952; 

The performance of bilingual Puerto Rican children on a verbal 
and nonverbal test of intelligence is Investigated. The following 
questions were posited by the investigator: (1) Is there a 
sifirniflcant difference between the mean IQ achieved on the 
Plntner General Ability Test '(PGAT), Verbal Series, and the 
mean IQ achieved on the PGAT, Non^Language Series, when 
administered to a bilingual Puerto Rican population in grades 
Ave and six of New York City? (2) Is there a significant 
difference in the mean mental ages of these subjects as measured 
by the two tests? and (8) Can the two tests be used interchange- 
ably for this population ? The subjects consisted of 235 children, 
117 boys.and 118 girls. Results show that the obtained mean IQ 
difference between the language and nonlanguage tests is signifl- 
cant in favor of the Pintner Non-Language Test. Similarly, the 
difference between the mean mental ages for the two tests is 
signiflcant in favor of the Pintner Non-Language Teit The 
coefficients of correlation between the IQ's achieved on the 
tw© tests are too low to warrant the substitution of one test for 
the other. It is concluded, however, that the two tests are 
measuring the same functions to a fairly large extent since the 
coefficient of correlation between the IQ's is more than 19 times 
its probable error and the coefficient of correlation between the 
mental ages is more than 10 times its probable error. The 
ijnplication is that the administration of intelligence tests of both 
verbal and nonlanguage types would yield k more valid picture 
of the intelligence of a bilingual population than either one 
alone. 1 reference, 

077 

Dmrey^ Natalie T* A review of the literature on ihe effect of bilinpunU 
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ism upon Ih© maaiUfemeiit of Intalllgence, Journal of GBnetie P$y- 
chology, 82( 1 ) !21-5?, 1933, 

A riview of a ripresentative number of itudlsi that deals with 
the tflecti of bilinguah'sm upon the meaiufsment of intelligence 
is presented. The ituditi are clasiifled under the following 
headings: (1) where bilingualism has a favorable effect upon 
the measurement of intelligence, (2) where bllingualiim has an 
unfavorable effect upon the measurement of intelligence, (3) 
where bilihgualiim has no effect upon the measurement of 
intelligence. The flndirigs clearly indicate that studies which 
conclude that bilingualism has a favorable effect on the measure- 
ment of intelligence are in the minority. Since little attempt has 
been made to control, variables such as socioeconomic status 
and degree of blllnguaHsm, the results of these studies may be 
questioned. Most of the literature suggests that bilinguals suffer 
from a language handicap when measured by verbal tests of 
intelligence. However^ there Is no indication of the inferiority 
of bilingual subjects when their performance on nonlanguage 
tests of intelligence is measured against that of monolingual 
subjects. A few studies report that bilingualism does not serve 
as any handicap when verbal tests are used to measure intelli- 
gence, 110 references. 

078 

Darcy, Natalia T, BUingualiim and tha measurenient of iBlelUgancc i 
Review of a decade of reiaareh. Journal of Genetic P$ychology^ 103 
(2)1259-282,1963. 

A decade of research concerned with the effects of bilingualism 
on the measurement of intelligence is reviewed. Some of the 
problems in this field are considered to be as follows- (1) 
divergent definitions for bilingualism; (2) determining degrees 
of bilingualism; (8) types.of intelligence tests used; (4) isola- 
tlon from other environmental factors; (8) tests with time 
limits; (6) optimal age to learn another language; and (7) 
relation of language to conceptual thinking The results confirm 
that bilingualism is not uniform as to kind and that its influence 
on Individuals of different races and in different environm«r ts 
cannot be predicted without the presentation of much Tucre 
research. The inconsistency of studies dealing with billngualifim 
and its relation to the measurement of Intelligence can frequint^ 
ly be resolved by referring to several important factors. Them 
include the age of beginning the second language, the socio- 
economic and cultural backgrounds of the subjects, the instru- 
ments used for measuring the degrees of bilingualism, as wgll 
as verbal and nonverbal intelligence, and the methods employed 
in teaching the second language. It is suggested that carefully 
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controlled reiearch, some of which should be of a longitudinal 
nature^ Is needed, 48 raf erences* 

079 

DavenpoFt, Lee. The intelligence quotients of Mexican and iion- 
Mexiean siblings. Sahool and Society^ 36 ( 923 ) 1 304^306, 1932. 

The interpretation of test scores on the basis of the stability of 
the intelligence quotients (IQ's) of elementary school Mexican 
and non-Mexican children is reported. Two hundred and ten 
Mexican and 62 pairs Df non-Mexican siblings in the first three 
grades of elementary school from San Antonio^ Tex,, were tested 
with the Goodenough Draw-a-Man Test. With this test the fac- 
tor of li^nguage difflculty in the Mexican group is eliminated. 
The flndlngs show that the correlation of the IQ's of older and 
younger Maxican children is JS, while that of the non-Mexican 
siblings is Jl, The diflference between the mean IQ*s of the 
older and younger siblings In the two language groups suggests 
the hypothesis that the older Mexican siblings gained in IQ 
since school entrance. This hypothesis is supported by the fact 
that although the Mexican sibllngSi both of whom were just 
beginning school, were almost equal in IQr there is a signifl- 
cant difference when the older Mexican sibling has attended 
school and the younger has not. It is concluded that prognosis 
on the basis of the Goodenough IQ at school entrance Is likely 
to underestimate the future abilities of the Mexican child. No 
references. 

080 

Davis, Jr,, 0X„ and Pergonke, Jr,, Carl R. Effe n§ of administering iho 
MetropoUtaa Raadinesi Test in English and Spanish to Spanish- 
speaking school entrants. Journal of Ediicationql MeautremenU 5(3) i 
231-234, 1968. 

The Metropolitan Readiness Test was administered both Mn 
English and In Spanish to children with Spanish surnames.. 
Most of the mean diflferenees were not statistically signiflcant. 
It is eoncluded that language \tm\{ is not the critical component 
of culture-fairness in the testing of these children. It is suggested 
that previous learning, spFCiflcaHy the inadequacy of experien- 
tial background, probably is a more iEtiportant determinant 
of low performance than the language in which the test is ad- 
ministered. 5 references, 

081 

Day, Robert G*^ and Chadwick^ Bruce A. ^Trogrnmuied Reinforcenicnt 
In the Classroom? The Effects of TMn^ihle and Social Rewardi on the 
Educational Achievement of Mexican AiiitricHu and Black Children." 
Final report, NIMH Grant MH-14497, Wm. 63 pp. 
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Findings from preliminary and followup studies on the effec- 
tiveness of systematically scheduled reinforcement, combiiling 
material and social reinforeers to Improve the academic per- 
formance of pcwrly motivated, underachieving Mexican- AmerU - 
can and black children with classroom behavioral problems, are 
presented. The Mexican-American children were from migrant 
farm labor families or from families who had recently dropped 
out of the migrant stream to settle in Pasco or Kennewick, 
Waah*j on a relatively permanent basis while continuing to 
work at various agricultural jobs in the State of Washington* 
The black children were from families who migratad to the 
Pasco area during and following World War II to work in 
the Hanford Atomic Bner^ Plant and related Industries* The 
objectives of the study were as follows: 1) To test the effects 
of programed reinforcement (tangible and social) in the class= 
room perfoimance of 26 underachieving disruptive children 
from economically deprived, minority-group backpounds; 2) 
to test the effwt and strength of teacher mediate social rein« 
forcers on their academic and social responses; 3) to explore 
the parental attitudes about their academic and social perform^ 
ance; and (4) to assess the change in student attitudes toward 
the selfj schoolj the teacher^ and various academic activities as 
a consequence of participation in the programed reinforce- 
ment system. 53 references. 

082 

Demos^ GeoFge Attitudes of Mexiean Amerlean and Anglo Ameri^ 
can groups towards education* Journal of Social Psychology ^ 57(2) i 
249-256,1962. 

An analysis is made of the attitudes toward education of 
Mexican-American and Anglo-American students from grades 
7 to 12 to ascertain if significant differences of attitudes exist 
and if these differences coincide with minority group mem= 
bership* Two groups composed of a stratifled sample of Mexican 
Americans and Anglo-Americans and one group of Anglo- 
Americans were matched with the Mexican-American sample on 
agej grade, sex, social class, and intelligence. Grade comparisons 
of attitudes on 29 issues related to education were made. Dif- 
ferences in attitudes are found among the Mexican-American 
and Anglo-American ^oup. There are more dissimilarities be- 
twein the randomly selected Anglo-Americans and Mexican 
Americana than between the matched Anglo-American and 
Mexican American, A difference Is found between the random 
samples, where the Anglo-American group has the more desir- 
able attitude toward education. In the matched sample compari- 
sons, Mexican Americans have one desirable attitude and in the 
remaining Ave cases they hold the less desirable attitudlnal 
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position. It was predicated that general agreement between 
the two groups Is much greater than the disagreement between 
these groups. It is concluded that matching the Mexican- 
American and Anglo-American groups with regard to age, 
grade, sex, social class, and intelligence does reduce the number 
of diflferences of attitude between the two groups. Six signifi- 
cant differences, however, exist and are attributed to Mexican- 
American ethnicgroup membership. 10 references. 

088 

Dempiey, ArOiur D. Time coniervalion acroiB cultures. International 
JoumalofPtyeholoBy, 6(2) illS-120, 1971. 

Differences are examined among Ave Indian tribes,, Mexican 
Americans (MA) and middle-class Anglos In their ability to 
conserve certain aspects of time. Subjeots' ages are 7, 9, and 
11. Fifteen children from each age group were selected for a 
total sample of 815. Each child was seen individually by the 
examiner and was given four tests for the conservation of 
time— two for the conservation of^slmultanelty and two for the 
conservation of order of events. The tasks selected were based 
on Lovell and Slater's (1960) replication of Plaget's conserva- 
tion of time experiments. The results rndicflte that no group 
tested is able to conserve'slmultaneity on any of the tests used at 
any of the ages tested. On the simple order of event t|sks only 
Anglo children are able to conserve time at age 7. By age ^ 
all except Navajo and Apache children conserve time and by age 
11 all except Apache children' conserve time. On the harder 
order of events teat, none of the, groups achieve conservation 
by age 9 and only Anglo. MA, and- Pima Indians achieve con- 
servation of time by age 11. The effect of culture on the conser- 
vation of time appears to-be amply demonstrated by this study. 
22 references. 

084 

berbyihire, Robert L. Adaplation «f n.lolc.c^nl Moxictin Amorican* 
to United State, .ociety. Ini Brody, Eugene B., cd. Behavior mlSew 
Enwironmsnu, AdaptaUon of Migrant Po,ml,.tlom, Beverly H.lls: 
Sage PubllcBlloni, 1970. pp. 27.S-290. 

A comparison of attitudes and behaviors of lower-class Mexican. 
American adolescents who were born and reared, or whose par- 
ents were born and reared, In the United States is made with 
those-adolescents who migrated, or whose parents migrated, 
from Mexico to the U.6. The sample whs composed of 89, adoles- 
cents- 41 in the migrant category and 48 m the nonmigrant 
category A 34-page questionnaire which covered personal and 
family history, feeling and attitudes toward persons, and 
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values signiftcant in the life of aft adolescent was adminlatered 
to the subjects. Findings show that significant differences be- 
tween categories do not appear on attitudes concerning family, 
father, mother, and Mexican cultural patterns, However, large 
differences exist In attitudes concerning premarital sex. The 
nonmlgrant adolescents do not have a dual standard for pre- 
maritial sexual relations while the migrant category maintains 
a dual standard, Nonmigrants view formal education as a means 
for upward mobiHty while the migrant adolescents less fre- 
quently seB education in this manner. Significantly fewer mU 
grants see work In terms of futuri orientation as opposed to 
established adolescents, Work Is viewed by migrants as present- 
oriented phenomena. Most of the youngsters from both cate- 
gories view mentol Illness as a "misfortune,^* an Illness^ 
which "can be cured,-- and something for which "one should 
not be punished.'' Findings on a number of other attitudes and 
behaviors between both groups are discussed; 23 references. 

085 

DarbyeUre^ R.L. Children'i perception of the police t A comparative 
itudy of atUtudes and attitude change. Journal of Criminal Law^ Crimi^ 
nology Police Sehnce, 59(2) il83-190, 1968. Alio ini Wagner, 
Nathaniel N., and Haug, Mar§ha J,, eds. Chicanosi Social and Piycho- 
logical PmFBpecUveB, Saint Louis i C. V, Moeli^ Company, 1971. ppl 

\ In an effort to determine the effectiveness of attitude change 

\ of children toward police, Negro children of parents of the 
\ lower socioeconomic level were chosen to participate in a "Police 
\ Biir' program. In addition, two other divergent ethnic groups 
(Mexican American, and white) from average^ and high=-soeiaU 
\dass categories respectively, were administered the pretest 
only. Specific hypotheses explored were: (1) Children from low 
SQcioeconomJc areas will ' describe a policeman with greater 
antipathy than will youngsters from a significantly higher socio- 
economic area. (2) Lower-class children who participate in the 
"Policeman Bill" program will change their perceptions of the 
police. Ninety children, 80 from each ethnic group/were asked 
to draw pictures of n policeman at work. Afte^ presentation bf 
the "Policeman Bill" program, the Negro children were asked 
to draw another picture of the policeman performing his tasks. 
Through two independent measures, i.e,, independent raters and 
picture aontenfi. the Negro children displayed slgniflcantly 'less 
antipathy toward the police on the pretest. Children from the 
three different ethnic ^nd social class categories displayed signi= 
ftcantly different attitudes toward the police, Mexican-American 
children showed greater antipathy scores and white children 
showed the least, fhe.greater scores of antipathy by the Mexican 
Americans are interpreted not as v. feeling of antipathy for po= 
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lice but as a negative rsaction to an Impersonal, »i«vi^lstic 
institution and Its reprisentativii. It U wnclu^ t^t ^ 
"Policeman Bill" program be continuid and mtensifltd tlirougn- 
out the Los Angeles schools. 10 references. 

086 

Amerlean Journal afF,yehiatry, 112(6) i411-417, 1955. 
The relationship between the Mexican family s^ucture ^ the 
development of neurosis in 294 Mexican subjicts m Meji^ 
City is Investigated. Subjects were administered a 46-item 
qultionn^re to measure the degree of nientel health pr^«ms 
of the urban Mexicah. The questionnaires distributed m accord-^ 
ance to Cantrils' weighted random sample techniqjie, yield^ 
a 67 percent return. Data reveal that the general family pat- 
tern is favorable to the development of neurosis. Approximately 
32 percent of the male and 44 percent of the female PopuW^ 
over 18 years of age are "neurotic." In the male there are),rob- 
lems of submission, conflict, and rebellion to authority; pre- 
occupation and anxiety regarding sexual .potency ; and confl c 
and ambivalence regarding his double, role. At times he must 
act maternally and tenderly and at other instances sexually 
and virily. In addition, the male encounters Problems before 
and after marriage; difficulties in superceding the maternal 
stfge dependent female individuals; and the Oedipus complex. 
In the femye the main area of stress centers around her vari- 
able success in meeting the stiff requirements that cuhu« de= 
mands (submission). If she fails to meet h«r expectation 
aelf-belittlement and depressive trends a", noted. Another ar^ 
of disturbance is found in the "old maid" complex. It is sug- 
gested tS many neurosis-pro confliots in Mexicans are 
Sinnel'' conflicts which are provoked more by clashes m values 
tian by clashes of the individual with reality. 7 references. 

087 

etiUural reiearcb. InternaUonal Journal of Ptyehology^ 2(2). 79-87, 
1967. • , 

The active-pasalve endurer of stress, dichotomy is employed to 
SSiS^ ttie difl..ant sociocultural premises -found m A^c^ 
and Mexican populatiojs..Americans are classified as actije en- 
durers of stress and Mexicans as passive endurers of stress. 

two sociocultural premises are that the Mexicans waqt to 
avoid stress and Americans want to face stress. In cross- 
culturar research, the need to ascertain sociocultural premises 
of worldwide value so as to classify cultures, according to them 
Ind to And within each culture their relation to local sociocultural 
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premises Is proposed. CrDss^caltural research in the active^ 
passive stress dichotomy has important implications for econom^ 
ic development and social change. Since it is predicted that 
underdeveloped'' nations will have passive^endurer^f-stress 
socioculturei, the study of this problem is indispensible Tor 
conteinporary decisions. 1 1 references, 

088 . 

piaz^Guarrero, RogeHo. The aclive and the paiiive eyndromes. RevUia 
inier^mericana de Pificologia^ 1(4) i263=272, 1967. 

Acti^^e and passive syndromes are presented as explanatory 
constructs for the study of the effects of culture on personality 
and ethnology J the study of cross-cultural differences. These 
constructs are mediated by sociocultural premises that are mh 
turally significant statements held by a majority of the mem- 
bers of a society. To illustrate these constructs, the UnitediStates 
was chosen as an "active'^ culture and Mexicfa as a "pasfeiva'^^otter 
A series of 112 statements, dichotomized dn the active=pasaive 
dimension, were presented to graduate Students in ihe two 
countries. The results showed 101 of the statements to have high 
inter judge reliability and a differential fece validity. No ref- 
erences. 



089 

Diai-Guerrero, Rogelio, and Peck, Robert F./Respclo y poiicion social 
en dos cullurag, [Respect and gocial sta^tui In two culture§j Anuario 
dePgwolagia, I tB7-6B, 1962. 

The relationship betv/een respect and /social status is investi- 
gated in two cultures to determine if k person's status within 
his society increases, with the amounn of respect shown. Uni- 
versity students in Mexico and in thd United States were ad- 
ministered a 60-item questionnaire to/ derermine the frequency 
with which males and females of bdth cultures consider cer^ 
ta-m individual traits and roles as deserving of respect. The 
Mexican sample consisted !of 216 mate and 82 female students, 
at the preparatory level, from the National Autonomous Uni- 
^versity of Mexico (UN AM). The ^nfted States sample, taken 
from the first and second year classei at the University of Texas 
consisted oi 176 males and 164 fehiales. For analysis, the re' 
suits, were first categorized into^thd following qualitative m6as= 
ures: Age and sex, immediate family, eKtended' family, friends, 
neighbors, occupations, economic soatus, and miscellaneous data! 
The quantitative measures were [analyzed according to fre- 
quency of positive response, in /the following manner: (a) 
Items responded to positively by teiore than 50 percent of the 
subjects were labeled High RmMt (HR>, (b) positive re- 
sponses by 50 percent of the subjects were classified Medium 
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Respect (ME), and (c) less than 50 percent positive responae to 
any item was consldered^as-I^tleJfiapfidUI^ . Numerous cross, 
cultural comparisons are presented pertaining to the airnilari= 
ties and dlfferencts in the concept of respect. Hypothetical cof\= 
siderations from these results suggest that the racial discrimi= 
nation problems found in the United States can be iir^«u to 
the sociocultural premise that "respect la given only to those 
iWho take advantage of the opportunity to become economiMl- 
ly sti'feng." 16 references. 

090 

iMeker, Alvta. Project "Do Your Own Thlngi;' An "P"*""""' 
Infownri education for the pelarded. lourn^ for Special Educatnr. 
ofthm Mmnuaiy Rmtarded.im ilS0-lS4, 157, 1971. 
The traditional formally structured classrooni environment ha.s 
%een abandoned in an experimental program for 14 chUdren 
with retarded mental development. The 10 boys and four girls 
in this class, all black or Puerto Rlcan from a low=socioeconomic 
area of New York City, range in physical age from 10 tn u, 
and in mental age from 6 to 9. Informality is the keynote m 
thta classroom and the pupils are provided with familiar, com^ 
monplace articles and ifiaterials with which to do their own 
thing" in addition to conventional modern teaching aicls. Al= 
though the technique used here has shown that a cla.^aroom en- 
vironment for the mentally/retarded can be at the same time 
hi-mane and educatioTml, it is stressed that finding the proper 
* balance between the formal and infornial arproach .« necpssary 
for both the teacher and the pupil. 

091 

Dixon, J. C.I Garcin.Eiteve, Joel? and iigvorUen, Mnrlha L. Personnl 
ity and lan^age siTMCture in Iwo InnguaReB. RevUta Inleramertcana 
dm PWcoIogia, 2( 1 ) 1 13-23, 1968. 

The relationship between personality and differentiai use of 
various grammatical structures is studied in a Sjoup of 
Florida and 201 Puerto Eican colleEe stucients nt both sexes 
The personality measures include the Internab External Scale 
arid an adaptation df the Attribution of Responsibility Scale^ 
The language meastires were derived from an adaptation o 
the Semantic Differential technique to assess the active=potent 
dimension of meaning of flrst.person 8Ub]ect and obj^t pro= 
nouns, and the use bf 40 selected verbs with instructions to use 
these in making 40,faral sentences, which were recorded and later 
transcribed into categories. The most significant flnding is the 

• failure, in 264 comparisons, to find a single significant relation- 
■ ship between periiipality measures and measureB of grammati^ii 

• ind semantic structure. Another significant finding is that the 
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attitude of passive acceptance of pi destiiio is clearly not an 
immutable part of '^Spanish character/' nor is the Spanish 
language necessarily a determinant of such an attitude. 16 
references. 

092 

Dohen^ Dorothy^ A new juvenile court role in an ethnicany controlled 
community agency. ^%Wia2 Work, 16(2) !25-29, 1971, 

The 'multlfacited courtworker role developed by the New York 
City Juvenile Court Services programs— a project sponsored 
by a private, citywide antipoverty agency run by and for Puerto 
Ricans— is described. The new role for the nonprofessional 
youths at court cqmprised four major activities: (1) case find- 
ing, (2) cross-cultural interpretation, (3) representing the Puer- 
to Rican social environment, and (4) acting as a bridgeman 
between the Puerto Rican community and New York City agen» 
cies. 5 references. 

093 ^ 

Dohrenwend, Bruce Social statui and pBychological digorderi An 
Usue of substance and an issue of method. American Socialoeical 

The most conilstent demographic finding reported in ioeial 
psychiatric field studies is an inverse relation between social 
class and psychological digorder. This relationship la interpreted 
on the one hand as evidence of social causation, with low status 
producing disorder, and on the other hand as evidence of social 
selection, with the preexisting disorder determinrng social status, 
The substantive issue becomes whether Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans In New York City have higher or lower rates of disorder 
than their class counterparts in more advantaged ethnic groups. 
The facts are not available from existing research. The results 
of field studies contain clues to group differences in modes ex» 
pressing distress. Including some that involve ,problems of re^ 
sponse bias, but the evidence is far from clear about the relation 
of the symptoms reported to the underlying psychiatric con- 
dition of individuals. Two major questions confront further 
work in this field. First, what are the cultural and situational 
factors that lead to different modes of expressing psychological 
symptoms? Second, under what conditions does symptomatic, 
expression of psychological distress become evidence of under- 
lying personality defect? Measurement of psychological disorder 
in different groups with some hope of resolving the crucial 
etiological issue of cauattion vs. social selection is dependent on 
the answers for the two posed questions. 41 references, 
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LB P. Social slalus nnd psychplopcal disorder: An 
isiue of lubitoncc ond on issue of inolhod. In. Kolh, Lnwnncc C? 
Bernard, Violn W.| and Dohronwond, Bn.cc P. ^J"-^ ''^^f^lo 
to Psychiatry. Boiloni Little, Brown.nnd Company, 1969. pp. 375-40 J. 

The rates of psychiatric cUsoider among NegroeH i.nd Puerto 
Ricana relativn to the rates for their class countc.-parta in nior. 
adv.'Mitaged .ethnic groups are examined Two opposing hypothe- 
ses— the social causation hypothesis, which predicts that Negroo!: 
and Puerto Ricanr will have higher rates of psychiatric dif .^'der 
than their class counterparts, and the , ucial selection hypothesis, 
which predlcta that Negroes and Puerto Ri-ians will have lowci- 
psychiatric disorder rates—are propof;ed. A comijariMon of the 
Midtown Study and the Washington Heights sample with a 22- 
symptom Item index of psychological disorder shows a signifi- 
■ cant inverse relationship for Puerto Ricans between impairing 
psychiatric aymptoms and family income, as well as educational 
attainment. Negroes, however, do not show amiilar high rates 
of symptoms when compared with Jewish pr Irish groups 
The social causation hypothesis would have been confirnied it 
both Negroes and Puerto Ricans had shown higher rates of psy- 
chopathology* with, class controlled. The social selection hypothe- 
sis could have-been confirmed if the two ethnicferoupa would have 
yielded lower rates than their counterparts. 'Since the findings 
do not support either hypothesia, the question of whethei; the 
results should be accepted at face value is asked. Adcntional 
investigation suggests that higher rates of symptoms for Pufirto 
Ricans may be due to group differences in modes of expreasing 
distress including certain problems of respotise buis. In sum- 
mary, the evidence is not clear on the relation of the symptoms 
reported to the underlying pBychiatric condition of individuals 
fromHhe ethnic groups studied. Future investigations must 
determine the cultural and situational factors that lead to dif= 
ferant modes of expressing psychological symptoms and the 
conditions under which symptumatic expression ot psychological 
distress becomp evidence of underlying personality defect, ol 
references. 

095 

DohrBHwend, Bruce P. Socinl 8ti,ti... «««-«!^ ""'l '>'"P" 
tomi. MHbqnfc Momorial Fund QunrWrly, 47( 1 ) n37-1..0, 19o,. 

This study examined the incidence of psychiatric disorder among 
Negro and Puerto Rican groups relative to their .social class 
rounterparts in more advantaged ethnic groups m the Washin.'?. 
ton Heights area of New York City. Subjects con.sisted Of a sam- 
ple from the general population of approximately 1,000 ^1- to 
g9-year-old adults, of whom 150 were seen for followup. In addi- 
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Hon, about 100 psychiatric outpatients served as sutgects, Re- 
sults generally confirm earlier reports of an inverse relationship 
between social class and psychological disorder. However, Puerto 
Klcan subjects showed larger proportions of symptoms than 
their counterparts in other groups. Negro subjects did not show 
higher rates than Jewish or Irish ethnic groups. Findings sug» 
gest that there are strong ethnic and class differences in modes 
of expressing distress, 17 references. 

096 

Dohrenweiid^ Bruce P. Epideniiological data for tnenUil henllh plati* 
ningi II, Psychiatric disorder in general populationa: Problem of the 
uiilreoled ^^case." American Journal of l*uhlic Health and ihe 
Natior^gHei lih, 60(6) :10S2-1064, 1970, 

An investigation of whether the typical untreated "cases" in 
the general population suffer from psychiatric conditions com- 
parable to those of typical cases in psychiatric treatment was 
conducted. Represented in the sample were white Protestants, 
Jews, Irish, Negroes, Puerto Ricans, community leaders, heads 
of families, outpatients, and inpatients, The respondents were 
split into two groups and half were given the structured inter- 
view schedule (SIS) and the other half the psychiatric status 
ichedule (PSS). Both questionnaires were designed to elicit evi- 
dence of psychiatric symptomatology and attendant impairment 
of functioning in work, marital and sexual relations, childrear- 
ing, housekeeping, friendship, and leisure activities. Toward the 
end of the interview a psychiatric interviewer rated them on 
"caseness" and -'impairment/' Additional ratings on these scales 
were made of the written records of the interviews with subsam- 
pies of responderits. Regarding both '*caseness" and "impair- 
ment," there was a sharp contrast b3t\veen the patient and non- 
patient groups. The contrasts were more pronounced when the 
SIS was used than when the PSS was used. 28 references. 

097 . 

Dohrenwend^ Bruce P*, and Ghin^fihong, Edwin. Social status and 
attitudes toward psychological dlsorden The prphlem of tolerance of 
deylance^ American Sociological Review^ 32(3 ) i417-433, 1967, 

The hypotheses that there is a growing acceptance of a mental 
health orientation toward problems of deviant behavior among 
high-status groups and a greater tolerance of deviance in low- 
status groups are tested. Results indicate that, while there may 
be an increasing tendency to use the label -'mentally. ill'- for de- 
scribing dlflferent types of deviant behavior, sharp differences 
in Judgments of the seriousness of the problems rertain. The 
psychiatrists' evaluation focused on the individual's underlying 
psychopatholog^ while the community respondents judged serl- 
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ousness in terms of whether or not It threatened others, rather 
than on the nature of the intrapsychic pathology. Attitudes to- 
ward mentftl illness appear to be related to a complex interac- 
tion of ethnicity and education. The appearance of greater toler- 
ance of devjant behavior in low-status groups is an artifact of 
viewing their attitudes within a high-status frame of reference; 
that iBj their definition of serious mental illness is narrower than 
that of higher status groups. When both lower and upper status 
groups define a pattern of behavior as seriously deviant, lower 
status groups are less tolerant. Moreover, the relatively toler- 
ant policy of upper status groups appears to be a consequence of 
their generally more liberal orientation rather than of compre- 
hension of the nature of psychopathology in psychiatric terms. 
25 references. 

098 

Dohrsnwend^ Bruce P», and Dohronwend, Barbara Social StntuM 
and Psychological Disorders A Cagual Inquiry. New Yorki J«)hn Wiley 
& Sons, 1969. 20? pp. 

A review of the literature consistently indicates an inverse re- 
lation between social class and reported rate of psychological dis- 
order. T^o hypotheses are ofrered^for this finding: (1) Social 
Causation, the environmental pressures associated vith low so- 
cial status cause psychopathology, and (2) Social Selection, pre- 
existing psychological disorder leads to low social status, Since 
neither social environmental nor genetically oriented investiga- 
tors have presented conclusive evidence for the causal factor 
in psychopathology, the authors present a research strategy 
based on processes of ethnic-group assimilation in open-class 
societies. The strategy is based on three assumptions; (1) 
There is an almost universally shared norm in open-class socie- 
ties that upward social mobility is desirable. (2) Serious pay- 
chologieal disorder involves disability that decreases the proba- 
bility of upward social mobility and Increases the probability of 
downward social mobility, (8) There is greater downward social 
pressure on members of disadvantaged ethnic groups than on 
their social class counterparts in more advantaged ethnic groups. 
Interviews concerning general psychological disorder with 
Negro, Puerto Rican, Jewishi and Irish subjects in the Washing- 
ton Heights section of New York City supported the social envi- 
ronmental hypothesis. This was due mainly to the strong and 
consistently higher rates of symptoms on all measures reported 
by Puerto Rlcans relative to their class counterparts in the more 
advantaged ethnic groups. A problem of response set, however, 
suggests that the consistently high rates! of symptoms among 
Puerto Ricans may invalidate the interpretation of higher 
rates of psychological disorder among this group. Other ques- 
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tions concerning the validity of the rneasurement inatruments 
themselves call into question the finding^N Thus, although the 
low social stotus of disadvantaged ethnic groups does result in 
greater stress, the relationship of paychopathology necessitates 
additional research, 325 referenceB. 

099 

Dohrenwend, Bruce P.| Chin-Shong, Edwin T.| Ergi, GlndyHi Mended 
sohn^ Frederick S*; and Stokes, Janet. Measures of psyehiatric disorder 
in contrasting clais and ethnic groups: A preUminary report of on- 
going research. Ini Hare, E, H,, and Wing, J. K„ eds, Paychitttric 
Epidemiology. London t Oxford University Press, 1969, pp. 159--202. 

The relative Importance of social causation vs. social selection 
factors in sociaUclans difTerences in rates of psychopathology is 
investigated. A sample of 580 subjects, ages 21 to 64, came from 
five ethnic groups; white Anglo-Saxon Protestant^ Jewish, 
Irish, Negro, and Puerto Rican. Data were obtained from two 
distinct types of research interviews— the Structured Inter- 
view Schedule (SIS), a conventional survey questionnaire, and the 
Psychiatric Status Schedule (PSS), an open-ended questionnaire 
—^conductad by 15 psychiatrists. The subjects were randomly 
alternated between the two Interview instriaments which probed 
pBychiatric symptomatology and attendant impairment of func- 
tioning in work, marital and sexual relations, childrearing, 
housekeeping, friendship, and leisure activities. Major flndings 
Include the following: 1) Both judgmental measures of disorder 
and preliminary objective measures of disorder discriminate 
sharply between community leaders (60), psychiatric patients 
(240), and community respondents (280). 2) Typical --cases" 
in the community are not the same typical cases in the psychi- 
atric clinic or hospitaK 3) Data from the two types of research 
interviews (PSS and SIS) present different pictures to piychi^ 
atrista of the psychiatric conditions of the community respond- 
ents. For example, relations between judged disorder and ethnic 
status and class status vary with the type of research interview, 
4) Community respondents appear more seriously ill to psychia- 
trists on the basis of a written record from which direct clues 
to social and patient status have been removed than they app^r 
in a face»to-face interview. 5) Community respondents admit 
more symptoms to psychiatrists than they admit to lay inter- 
viewers. The class and ethiiic difl'erences found in the two in» 
struments suggest that Much subcultural difTerences may be re- 
lated not only to the types of symptoms probed but also to the 
types of questioning procedurCH used to ask . ut the symptoms, 
19 references. ^ 
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100 

Drup addiction in odolesccnls. Thp Lancvt, 6709t654^5S, 1952, 
A general review of drug addiction in adoleacents in the United 
States prior to 1952 Is presented. It la estimated that there were 
between 48,000 and 100,000 addicts in the United States in 1951. 
Ona study Indicated from 45,000 to 90.000 in New York City 
alone. FBI figures for the first half of 1951 show that almost 
half the narcotics oflfenders were under 25 years of age. No 
cases of heroin or morphine addict.^ under 21 years of age were 
reported in Bellevue Hospital, New York City, between 1940 
and 1948; in 1949 there was one caHe, and in 1950, 11 cases. In 
the first 7 months of 1951, 260 of thune youngsters were 
admitted, their ages ranging from 14 to 20. Most were Negro or 
Puerto Rican, and all were from Harlem, where young people 
suflfer from discrimination against their racial groups^ and the 
rate of crime and disease is higher than anywhere else in New 
York. The addicts lose their aggressive and sexual drives, taking 
little Interest in girls. Investigators found that these adolescents 
were nonaggresslve and passi^-t^ having- weak and superflclal 
relationships socially but a close empathetic relationship with 
their mothers. They live a fantasy life, with grandiose day^ 
dreams, becoming increasingly isolated and withdrawn from 
social contacts and from the real world In which they feel in^ 
ferlor and insecure, 7 references. 

101 

Dunlap, Ralph L.i BeifirK AHirich and Ariiiniu Virginia. Voufip tliiU 
dren and the Wam revolt. Communiiy Mvntai Uvalth Joiirmil, 1(3) i 
201-210, 1968. 

Immediately folluwlng the Lu^ Angdus (Watts) race rioting in 
August 1965, semistructurud interviews were obtained with 107 
Negro, 23 Mexican-American, and 52 white preschool children. 
Response data were used to assess the children's awareness of 
riot events, their fears ur other affective reactions, and llielr 
attitudes toward the riot participants. Over 70 percent in each 
group were aware of the rioting, and approxiniately 50 percent 
gave evidence of riot-related fear. Attitudes of Negro and white 
children toward the rioters varied in positive^negative direction 
and intensity, while the small Mexican^American group was 
more uniformly hostile4earrul. Ui references. 

102 

Dworkin, Anthony G. SlrreotypeH und M^lf-imagrM h<^Id by nativi^lwm 
and foreign-born Mi'xiean Anierii aiiH. Sociology and Sovial Rpnearch, 
49(2)1214-224, 1965. 

Literature appears to be devoid of studies that concentrate upon 
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MeKican-American stereotypes of the Anglo. Stereotypes of the 
Anglo and self-images were obtained from 280 native-born 
(U.S,-born) and foreign=born (Mexican^born) Mexican^Amori- 
can students and community residents. The low-socioeconomic 
individuals that do not meet the criteria for assimilation (oc- 
cupational achievement, wealth, and command of Anglo ways) 
were selected for study from this heterogeneous group. Statisti- 
cal comparisons Indicate that signiflcantly more foreign-born 
subjects hold favorable stereotypes and self-images than do 
native-born subjects. The native-born subject may have com- 
pared the Anglos* socioeconomic condition with his own and 
noted his relative disadvantage. The forelgn^bom subject may 
have cpmpared the socIoeconon\ic condition of his peer group in 
Mexico with his own and noted his relative advantage. It Is 
suggested that the native-born Mexican American developed 
strongly negative stereotypes of the Anglo in order to explain the 
Anglo*s relative superiority and to justify his own inferior 
position within society. The foreign-born Mexican Americans 
have developed positive stereotypes in order to justify their 
recent move to the United States; they have developed positive 
self-images to explain their aspiration and desire for improve- 
ment by making such a move. 13 references. 

103 

DwoFkin^ Anthpny Gary* National origin and ghetto experience as 
yarlables in Mexican American alercolypei Int Wagner^ Nathaniel 
N,^ and Haug^ Marsha J.^ ecis, Chiranosi Social Psychological Per» 
Bpcctives. Saint Louie i C. Moshy Conipany, 1971* p. 8^^4. 

An investigation to determine whether the foreign-born Mexican 
American (FBMA) living In the ghetto area retains favorable 
stereotypes of Anglos or acquires unfavorable images held by 
native-born Mexican-American (NBMA) counterparts is pre- 
sented. A sample of 131 MA*3 living in the Los Angeles and 
Denver Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas was divided 
into three groups: 78 NBMA's, 32 FBMA long terms, and 21 
FBMA recents. All subjects were between the ages of 18 and 80 
with 54 women and 77 men. Each subject was administered a 
questionnaire by an MA interviewer of the same sex and age. Fac- 
tor scores were computed for Stereotype Ethnocentrism (SE) 
among the groups. Data indicate that no difference exists in 
the SE between FBMA long-term and NBMA subjects, while 
a significant difference exists between NBMA and FBMA recent 
subjects. Examination of stereotypes mentioned by MA's to des- 
cribe Anglos reveals that NBMA and FBMA long-term subjects 
select nearly identical stereotypes of the Anglo. The FBMA re- 
cents mention images that are favorable to the Anglo. It seems 
that national origin per se is not the variable which accounts for 
the FBMA-NBMA dichotomy found in a previous study. Rather, 
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the relative amount of time each group has been exposed to 
Anglo discrimination and prejudice (measured by length of 
ghetto residence) is the essential component. 8 references. 

104 

E^gerton^ Roberl B,, and Karno, Marvin* Mexican-American bilin^ 
goaliim and the parceplion of mental illnesSi Archives of Genvral . 
Paychiairy, 24(3 ) i286-290, 1971. 

The relationship between bilingualism and attitudea toward 
mental illness among 444 Mexican-American (MA) adults is 
explored. The survey administered included 200 questions in^ 
volving biographic, demographic^ and attitudinal information 
in addition to the mental illness items. Approximately 60 percent 
of the MA*s took the household interview in Spanish. Results 
show that -75 percent of the responses between Spanish respond- 
ents and English respondents are not statistically significant. 
However, the language In which the respondent took the inter- 
view is by far the best predictor, among all other variables, of 
response to mental Illness questions. The 260 MA*s who took the 
Interview In Spanish, differed from 184^MA's who took the inter-, 
view in English in six response categories: (1) depression,. (2) 
juvenile delinquency, (8) schizophrenia, (4) the Inheritance of 
mental illness, (5) the effectiveness of prayer, and (6) famllistic 
orientation. The diflferences suggest that MA*s, at least in east 
Los Angeles, who speak mainly Spanish or only Spanish, reflect 
the commonly deBcribed cultural traits of fatalisni, familism, 
strong attachment to formal religious values, patriarchal author^ 
itarianism, and conservative morality regarding deviant behav- 
ior in the perceptions of mental illness. Thus, language usage and 
attitudes toward mental illness are related and both reflect cul- 
tural distinctions with deep psychological involvements. There 
is a great need for Spanish-speaking mental health professionals 
who are sensitive and understanding of the MA culture, 15 
references. 

lOS 

Edgerlon^ Robert B.? Karno, Marvin; and Fernandez, Irma. Curand^ 
erlsirno in the merropoliii The dhninlr^hing role of folk-psychiatry 
among Las Angeles Mexiean-Aniericans. Amprican Journal of Psy- 
dko^cFapy, 24(1 ) 5124-134, 1970. 

Ciiranderismo, a Mexican-American (MA) folk pHychotherapy, 
has been reported to be widespread in the SouthweBtern United 
States, Some researth has Indicated that ctiranderwmo is an Im- 
portant means for the treatment and prevention of mental 111- 
ness among Mexican Americans. Research among east Los 
Angeles MA-s indicates that while curariderisrno Is present in 
the community, its importance has diminished greatly. Both 
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ethnographic observations and formal interviews indicate that 
for MA-s in east Los Angeles the preferred treatment resource 
for mental illness is the general physician and not the cttran^ 
dero. Thus the evidence suggests that the reported underrepre- 
aentation of Mexican Americans in psychiatric treatment facili» 
ties is not due to the widespread practice of folk psychotherapy, 
14 references. , 

106 

EInilcIn, Slonley, and Laskowiiz, David. Attitiidei toward oulhoriiy 
among adoleiceni drug addicts as a function of ethnicity, aex and 
iengUi of drug Uie. Im Harnii, E., cd, Drug dddiction in YotiiK Vol. 
IIL Oxfqrd I Pargamon Prcis, 1965, pp* 8^89, 

All patients entering Riverside Hospital, New York City, from 
September 1960, through Jurte 1961, were studied to determine 
whether ethnicit^ sex, and length of drug use are significant 
variables among hospitalize^ adolescent addicts in mfluencmg 

^ attitudea toward authority. The Christie Revision of the F scale 
was used to test the patients. A total of 235 patiencs were 
eluded in the study. A partial control so^mple of 28 male nonusing 
delinquents was also tested. The group was subdivided into 
categories of Negro, Caucasian, and Puerto Rican ethnicity. 
The Puerto Rican'group was found to be the most authoritarian, 
the Negro group occupied an intermediate position with regard 
to authoritarianism, and the Caucasian group was least, Sex 

' and length of drug use were not found to be significant variables 
in influencing attitudes toward authority. There was no signifi^ 
cant difference between adolescent male addicts and adolescent 
nonusing delinquents. Thus, the findings of this study suggest 
that members of minority ethnic groups are more accepting ot 
authoritarian attitudes. This may be, in part, attributable to less 
rebellion^against cultural institutions. 9 references. 

. 

107 

Fabrega, Horacio Jr. Mexican Americans of Texai: Some iocial 
pmychialric feilures, Im Brody, Eugene G,, ed. Behavior in 
Environm^nUi Adaptation of Migrant Populations. Beverly Hills: 
Sage PuWicaUons, 19 /0. pp. 2«^273. 

The author reviews his earlier work on the migration-accultura» 
tion process of the Mexican American (MA) as related to 
psychiatric problems. The first portion of the report begms 
with a description of the sociodimographic and, cultural charac- 
teristics of MA^s. Results from the psychiatric studies reviewed 
suggest that, compared with patients, MA nonpatients who are 
. more socially productive and economicalfy successful are over^ 
represented at both ends of a value scale which measures tradi- 
tionalism, whereas more than three-quarters of the patients are 
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found in the central part of the scale, Thus, by relying exclusive- 
ly on either Mexican or Anglo choices, psychological consistency 
could be maintained and social productivity increased. Another 
study which compared MA, Negro, and Anglo-American schi- 
zophrenics shows greater indices of psychoticism and regression 
in MA patients. Similarly, when MA and Anglo outpatients are 
compared, the MA group tends toward greater regression and 
psychoticism, In this regard, it is the group of unaccultu rated 
MA patients which shows the most prominent clinical differences. 
These results point to underlying differences in such issues as 
the definition of Illness, the need for treatment^ and tolerance 
of psychiatric symptoms. 28 references. 



Fahregn, Horado Jr.^ and Melzger, Diiutio. Piychiatrlc- ilhieM^ in a 
small Ladino comniuniiy. Psychiatry, 31 (4) i339=351. 1968. 

Social and cultural aspects of psychiatric illness in a small 
Ladino community in the highlands of Chiapas^ Mexico, are 
examined. The study portrays the meaning of psychiatric illness, 
and psychiatrically 111 persons from the point of view of the 
inhabitants themselves. Much of the data was obtained by means 
of intervies^s using an ethnographic investigation technique. 
Conceptionp beliefs, descriptive features, and attitudes about 
psychiatric illness and their causes are emphasized. It is shown 
that illness is made a social aflfair, and the care of the psychia- 
trically ill is initiated and carried out by neighbors and impor- 
tant leaders of the community using measures that have local 
meaning. Intervention means the restoration" of social function^ 
ing and the elimination of social isolation and withSf^awal 
Intervention here refers to meeting the physical and psychosocial 
needs of the sick person. This humanistic pattern of helping the 
ill person play an important role in the community involvement 
stands in contrast to that adopted in Western civilii^ation. It is 
suggested that some of the current focal concerns of psychiatry 
and the emphasis on community niental health are not necessari- 
ly accompaniments of only Western scientific knowledge, 45 
references. 



Fabrega, Horacio Jr*, and Wallaro. Carolr* A. Vului^ iflnntifiration 
and pij'dliairic dliabililys An analygig Involving Auioricang of Mexican 
de$cenl,Beh(wioral Science, 13(5) 1362-371. 1968. 

An attempt to compare demographic features and vnlue identifi- 
cations between psychiatric outpatients and nonpatiut ts of Mexi- 
can descent is made. Both groups resitlu in a suiiing (border 
regions of south Texas) characturized by uom)?eling cultural 
systems and known to be undergoing social chanK<^ Question- 
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nairas were administered to 76 hospital patients, and 48 non- 
patients^ who were selected from a representative small town 
using a probability sampling plan. The findings show that social 
functioning and economic assimilation are higher in the non- 
patient group. The nonpatient group shown higher measures on 
the variables of educationi oceupationi and marital stability. 
Answers to the value identlflcation scale which reflect either 
traditionalism (Mexican) or nontraditlonalism (Anglo) value 
preference show that there is no significant difference between 
the groups in degree of traditionalistic emphasis. The distribu- 
tion' across the value continuum between traditionalism and 
nontraditionalism shows a significantly larger proportion 
nonpatients who prefer either extreme of the continuum as con^ 
pared to the patients, More than three-qi?%rters (78 percent) oi. 
the patients are found in the central part of the scale. It is sugA 
gested that the results involving the demographic variables imply \ 
group diflfeiences in social productivity and assimilation, These 
differences may relate to the implications of the distributional 
patterns of the groups on the value scale rather than to differ- 
ences in the overall extent of identification with traditional 
values. 42 references* 

110 

Fabrega, Horttcio Jr.i RuebaU Arlhur J.; and WaUacpj^ Carole A, 
Working clasfi Mexican psychialric oiitpationte. ArchivaM of General 
pBychiatry, 16(6) i70^?12, 1967. 

Results of a social psychiatric evaluation dealing with demo- 
graphic, cultural and clinical features of 30 working-elass MeKi- 
can butpatients are reported. Two hypotheses advanced by this 
report entail viewing the patients from the standpoint of their 
gender identity and their value orientation. The patients were 
interviewed and administered a four-point questionnaire,!!! their 
native language. Results indicate that there are definite gen- 
der differences in the symbols used to express issues relatad to 
psychiatric problems. Men tend to use medicosomatic descrip- 
tions, whereas women allow affective and psychosocial considera- 
tions to intervene. Women reported significantly more psychia- 
tric symptoms than men, and the group as a whole has a very 
high mean score on the Mldtown^developed instrument Men who 
hold value positions at the ends of the traditionalism scale re- 
ported more symptoms than men in the intermediate region. No 
significant results in symptom responses when value orientation 
was conpidered as an analytic variable is shown for women. So- 
cial, cultural, and psychiatric implications of these results are 
discussed. 63 references. 

Ill 

Fabrega^ IJoracIo Jr.i SwariK, Jon D,i and Wallace, Caroie A. Elhiiic 
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dtfiferancei i:. 'y^^hopolhblogy— !• GUnieal correlates under varying 
condUiom, As . mi 9s of General P 19(2) ik,ia--226, 1968. 

, An iicamination of psychop&thology or correlates of ethnicity 
in Anglo-, MiKican-, and Negro-American schizophrenics is pre- 
aented* Mori^ apeciflcally, the study attempts to compare ethnic 
clinical diffeiences that might exist \vhen control over the related 
variables is varied. The three ethnic groups were evaluated under 
three conditions: (I) random, (II) with social class held con- 
stant, and (III) whin Individuals of the groups v/ere matched 
on age, sex, IQ, number of previous psychiatric hospitalizations, 
D.nd education. Data were obtained from psychiatrists* eyalua- 

\ tions, nurses- observations, and a personality projective test. Re- 

\sults indicate that the degree of signiflcant differences be- 
l^veen groups in conditions I and II diminished when the pa. 
tienti were WMtchM (condition III). However, some differences 
persisted despite the matching when ethnic groups which differ 
in cultural valuos and patterns were compared. Methodological 
Issues related to this study are discussed. It is suggested that 
th^ nature of the association between ethnicity and symptomatic 
behavior in schizophrenic patients depends on the degree to 

. which other variables (such as social class, degree of education, 

•^or JQ) are controlled. 46 references. 

112 , 

Fabrega, Horacio; Swarli, Jon D.; aiicl Wallare, Carok* A, Ethnic 
differences in psych opaihology—II. Specific differences wi[h cmphnglg 
on the Mexican American group. Psychuitrw Hi^Mcarch^ 6(3)s221- 
235, 196^. 

Mexican-American schizophrenics were compared with Negro 
and Anglo schisophrenics. Patients were matched on the basis 
of age, sex, IQ estimate, education, and prior psychiatric hospi^ 
talizations. Psychiatrists' scaled evaluations of a patient's psy- 
chopathology, the Nurses Observation Scale for Inpatient EvaU 
uation, and the Holtzman Inkblot Technique were used in this, 
survey. The data were analyzed in accordance with predictions 
based on a rationale developed from psychological, anthropologi- 
cal, and epidemiological investigations of Mexican Americans. 
The general trend for gross impairment or pathology was found 
to be greater in Mexican-American schizophrenics. It is sug^ 
gested^ that the-familier of Mexica^^ .-ican patieiits may be 
more tolerant of deviant psychotic beh - ini than families of the- 
other two groups and consequently delay seeking help or hospi- 
talization longer. Predictions based on culturu-psychodynamie 
reasons were not supported. The evidence indicates that the 
.Mexican-American schizophrenics were more chronic, regressed, 
and disorganized. Projective data did not show significant dif^ 
ferences between groups. The implications of the findings are 
analyzed. 66 references. , ■ 
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Farrli, Buford, and Brymer, Richard A, "Differential SocializaUon 
qf Latin and Anglo-An\ericon Youllu An Exploralory Study of the 
Self-Coocepl.^- Paper presented at the meeltngH of the Texas Academy 
of Science, Dallas, 1965. 19 pp. (Xerox ) 

In an effort to explore concepts about the differential socializa- 
tion of Latin and Anglo-American children, a "self-concept" in- 
itrumeht was administered to school classes at three grade levels 
—4, 8, 11. Basic concepts explored are: schooL family, peer 
groups, sex and age groups, religious groups and ethnic state- 
ments, an^bitlons, interests, likes, dislikes, abilities, and activi- 
ties. The findings reveal that Latins and Anglos appear to be ap- 
proximately equal in terms of their participation in groupa at 
the elementary school level With tlm^, however, a divergence 
develops, so that by the high school level Anglos perceive them- 
selves as more active in social groups and in more social roles 
tHan do Latins. In general it also appears that there are relatively 
distinct differences bet%veen Latins who *'make it" in the school 
system and Latins who don't "make it." Two explanations offered 
for the difference between the Latin groups are as follows: (1) 
There are two types of Latins from the elementary ages, the al- 
ienated Latin and the Integrated Latin. The alienated Latin drops 
out at junior high school graduation because of outside pressures 
as well as low academic interest. (2) Latins are essentially the 
same when they enter elementary school but over the years some 
get involved with the school system and literally, *'out Anglo the 
Anglos," i.e., develop an over-abundance of characteristics that 
get them through the school system. Although there are some 
differences between Latins and Anglos, there are no strong ex- 
planatory contexts in which to place them. They are offered for 
discussion, criticism, and suggestion. 13 references. 

114 

Featherman^ David, The gocioeconomic achievemeul of white rellgio- 
ethnic iubgroupa. Social and psychological explanations. American 
Sociological Review, 36(20) -.gOT^aaa, 197 L 

Longitudinal data are examined for the decade 1957-1967, on the 
socioeconomic achievement of 715 white males from five reli- 
gioethnic backgrounds: 88 Jewish; 121 Anglo-Saxon Protestant; 
142 Protestant, Other; 216 Roman Catholic, except Italian and 
Mexican; 100 Italian and Mexican Roman Catholics; and 48 
None or Other Religion. Findings indicate that Jews attain 
higher levels cf education,. occupation, and income than all other 
subgroups, while^Rpman Catholics 6f Italian and Mexican herit- 
age achieve the lowest levels. There/is no evidence of occupational 
and income discrimination on purely religious or ethnic grounds. 
Contrary to current emphasis in/ social pBychology of religio- 
ethnic achievement, achievement-related work values, and moti* 
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vatlonal factors (work orientation, materialistic orientation, 
and subjective achievement evaluation), of adults are neither 
key Intervening variables nor do . they Influence the process of 
stratilicatlon. The most impo^ant variable in explaining the 
differential socioeconomic achitivrment of the religioethnic sub- 
groups is education after the variations owing to the handicaps 
and benefits of social origins have been removed. 26 references. 

lis 

Faldtnaiif Carol, and Sheii, MichaeL Bonie langunge-related rogni^ 
Uve advantage! of blUngual five-year oUIp* Journal of Gr^netic Psy- 
chology, 118<2) :235-244, 1971, 

Fifteen monolingual and 15 bilingual (Spanish-English) Head 
Start children were compared in their ability at tasks in- 
volvings object cunetancy, naming, and the use of names in sen- 
tences. The three tasks constitute a natural sequence of lan- 
guage skills. Results indicate that bilinguals performed signifl- 
cantly bitter than monolinguals in all three tasks. In tasks 
involving the use of iomv'nn nameSp and the use of nonsense 
namsi, both groups of subjects are equally competent. However, 
the bilinguals art. better ^an monolinguals in the use of these 
sama names in relational s^ements. The use of switched names 
as labels is also superior in the bilinguals, but the knowledge of 
names and facility for acquiring new names is equivalent in both 
groups. It is suggested that ygung children first regard names 
^ as attributes of things they label. Later children learn that 
names refer to the things they label because someone so uses 
them. Having a notion of meaning as a function of use might 
faeilltata acquisition of the ability to use labels in sentences and 
it is concluded that this ability is greatest in bilingual children, 
7 references. ' 

116 

Farnan^os^Marina^ Ramon . The Puerto Rican Syndrome i Ili dynam- 
ics and cultural determlnanla. Psychiatry, 24C1) 1 79-82^ 1961, 

Certain bizarre patterns, usually psychogenic in originj seem to 
be identified as "the Puerto Rican syndrome" by many American 
, medical officers and psychiatrists. Many patients transferred 
from VA hospIWs to the Puerto Rico Institute of Psychiatry had 
been diagnosed as cases of anxiety or conversion reaction and as- 
sumed to exhibit the Puerto Rican syndrome. Sufflcient evidence 
is presented to indicate that hysterical attacks can also function 
as ego defenses against psychotic breaks or as limits to extreme 
regresiion or total disorganization of the ego, •Engiish-speaking 
U.S. Army psychiatrists seemed to have found a decisive classi- 
cal symptom and neglected further investigation. Puerto Rican 
chlldrearlng practices that would explain the Puerto Rican syn- 
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drome and the absence of regression in 1 uerto Rican schigo- 
phrenicR are discussed. No references. 

117 

Fernandez-Marina, Ramon, and von Echardl, Ursula, Cultural 
streBses and schizophrenogenesis in the mothering-one in Puerto Rico^ 
AnnaU of the New Yoth Academy of Sciences, 84( 17 ) i864-8TT, 1960. 

The biologicaK psychological, and sociological factors which pre- 
dispose a Tnother in Puerto Rico tQwards schisophrenogenesiy 
are specified in a mathematical metalanguage of propositions 
and relational axioms. In this analysis the intent is to iormulate 
the dynamics of human interactions of the phenomena of schi^o- 
phrenogenesis with the clarity and precision made posiible by 
mathematfcally structured statements." Clinical experience in 
Puerto Rico reveals the following cultural factors in the families 
of schizophrenics: (1) The mothering-one has a deformed ego 
becau.se she is the daughter. of a narcissistic and seductive woman 
and an aloof and rigid father whose strong sense of morality 
kept him in the home and encouraged him to prol:ect his wife. The 
ego deformations of the mothering-one shadow those of her 
narcissistic mother. (2) The motherlng-one is married to a weak 
and ineflfectual man who threatens her, at the moment of the 
infant's birth, with loss of love and loss of prestige. This threat 
constitutes a specific Rtress that breaks down the Qeformed ego 
of the mothering-one. It is concluded that diflferent patterns of 
hizophrenogenesi.s may exist in other cultures, 13 references. 

118 

Fernandez-Marina, Ramoni Maldonado-Sierra, Eduardo D.| and Trent, 
Rirhard D. Three basic themes in Me?£iran and Puerto Rican family 
valuer. Journal of Social Pnycholouy, 48( 1 ) : 167-181, 1958, 

Ail inventiKation of thvoe basin themes in family values is pre- 
seiiLed; the themes an family affectiona^ patterns, authority 
patterns, nnd differential evaluation of male and female status. 
Thu purpose of this study was to determine the extent to which 
family valuen n Puerto Rico have changed from those In Mex- 
ico. The Hubj' 2ts, 494 Puerto Rican unmarried", high school 
KraduatuH^ were administered an adaptation and extension of a 
queHtionnaire in Spanish developed by Diaz-Guerrero to -survey 
family value.^. The nmjor results of the survey indicated the 
following: 1) The Puerto Rican mother appears to be held in 
higher afTectional esteem than does the Puerto Rican father. 2) 
Puerto Ricans still tend to hold the concept of male superiority 
and dominance in the family as is found in other Latin American 
countries. 3) In Puerto Rico the male child is accorded greater 
status than the female child. 4) The characteristics underlying 
the middle-class Puerto Rican family at present tend to be dii- 
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tinctly more' similar ta those of the Mexican than those of the 
mainland Airirican. 5% The conflict of Latin and American 
family values in Puerto Rico indicates a process of change toward 
Americanization of beliefs. 6) It was proposed that Ine po r 
dtflnitlon of the male's Authority and increasing imrortance of 
tht role of women in Puerto Rico threatens the unique authority 
of the male that is proclaimed in Latin cultures. Discussion of 
the implications of the changing values and the eflfect on male 
and female roles is presehted, 29 references. 

119 j I 

Ferraeutl^ Franco* Delincuencla juvenil y camhio social cn Puerto 
Rico, [Juvenlla delinqueiiby and iocial change! In Puerto Cri^- 
inalia, 33( 11 ) iS69-Sf 3, 1967, 

The economic, educatioria], and social changes that have t&ken 
p^ace in Puerto Rico in I the last 20 years are briefly rovlewed. 
The eGOnomie progress that Puerto Rico has experienced coupled 
with the influence of values from the United States have created 
a ehalltnge for the traditional values of Puerto Rican life. Statis- 
tics show a sharp rise inj juvenile delinquency f roni 1956 to 1963 
and the beginning of a decline since then. Name addiction, a 
virtually unknown phenomenon in Puerto Rico 6 .ars ago, hsi 
also had an increase; from 10,000 to 12,000 addicts are estimated, 
Dilinquincy and drug addiction are more common in countries 
that undergo a rapid social change unless preventive measures 
art adopted. The preventive measures should be/ inte^^discipli^ 
nary, integrating social theories on deviation with existing bio- 
payehological problems, iScononiic planning without social plan- 
ning is dangerous, and iPuerto Rico's experiment should be of 
interest to other developing countries. / 

120 I / 

Field, P»B.; Maldonado^Sierra, E.D.i and Coelho,^ V, A Pt« Jenl- 
TAT maasuFe of compatencei A cro§§-cuitural replication In Puerto 
^Rico* Percepiual and Moior^ Skilh, Ifi 1 195-198, 196ff 



A successful cross-cultural replication of a student^TAT study of 
adolescent competence in American college treshmen was con- 
ducted with a Puerto i^ican sample. Three groups of Puerto 
Riean adoliicents were screened independently tr provide sam- 
ples comparable to those used in an NIMH s^udy of competent 
adolescent students. Student-TAT results shov|ed that fantasies 
of active mastety, directed striving, and optimism were most 
prominent in a highly competent group of Puerto Rlcan students 
geleeted for superior academic, social, and extracurricular abil- 
itiii aud were least pbuminent in a group \ of emotionally 
disturbed college students. This result confirms previous find- 
ingi with American students* 8 references. ^ 
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F5eW, P. B.; Moldonodo-Slerra. E. Da Wollo. c. S. E.i Bo.lnrk^ C J.i 
and Coelho, G. V. An oihePMUrecied funio^y m a Puerto R.cnn. 
Journal of Social Piychology, 58 ( 1) i43-60, 1962. 
An attempt to relate a Puerto Bican's acceptance of an othei^ 
directed peer group influence with his cultural patterns and his 
psycftodynamics is illustrated by means of his f oj^ctive fan= 
ta^ies -Ehis case report presents some of the psychodynamic ma= 
terial ob^ined through interviews and the Thematic Appercep^ 
tion Test XTAT) . The TAT stories were obtained twice once 
during the senior year of high school and once during the fresh- 
man year in college. The analysis was related to Pu"to RicaJi 
cultural themes which included familism, the exaggerated mas^ 
culine role prescribed for males, and the preferential treatment 
.ffiven the oldest ion in the family. Although there is a multiple 
determination of the student's other-directed peer group depend- 
eney, one major, determining factor in his dependency i? an un- 
rewarding, distant relationship to his family. Thus he is led to 
a search for compensating personal relationships with other 
social groups. This student's unsatisfying formal, hierarchical, 
and impersonal family relationships lead him to seek instead the 
formal, personal, loosely organized relationships of a peer group. 
He tries to achieve success through dependency, conformity, obe= 
dienci, and conciliation rather than through independent sell- 
assertion. 16 references. 

122 

Fielder, WilHam; Cohen, Ronoldi ond Fce^y, S'^P^f; JwJ^""*^! 
to repllcale the teacher expectoncy effect. Paychologicnl ReporU, 29. 

1223-1228,1971. 

The demonstration of significant teacher exp^ectancy effects in 
one school semester and the determination of grade level sex, 
minority group niembership, or social class m relation to the ex- 
peScy iffect are investigated. A sample of 796 subjects m 86 
classes from three elemenfary schools (grades of si^x) were 
administered the Test of General Ability. Two of ttiree schooh 
were predominantly Mexican American and the other Anglo- 
American mlddle-class. Results indicate that no sfniflcant d f- 
f^renoes are evident for schools with a P^dominant MA popu^^^ 
tion and m AA population. There are no ^f^^/"^^ 
in term? of the "expectancy advantage" of the _ MA group as 
measured by IQ gain p < .05 nor are there f "/ disc«nibl^ 
tive or negative overall trends. It Is suggested that perhaps e^. 
pectancy effects do not consistently appear in^s short a period 
of time as one semester. In conclusion, the flndmgs appear to 
agree with Barber's (1969) statement that the expectancy effect 
is not as pervasive as suggested in Rosenthal and Jacobson s 
' (1966) original study. 7 references. 
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123 

Findling^ Joav, Coda and meseage in bilingual achievenient motivation. 
Pmertation AhsiractM International^ 31 C 12-B ) 1 7570=7571, 1971. 

A new instrument, the Slot-Class Achievement Motivation Pro- 
file (SCAMP), was developed to test the notion that motive 
states of the kind eKpressed in achievement motivation content 
categories may vary in a TAT-like story with message staites 
descriptive of different situations as well as with codes to which 
these situations are culturally allocated. The test was found to be, 
in pririeiple, as valid a te^t of achievement motivation as the TAT 
and far more reliable. With bilingual competence on the SCAMP 
matched up to a preestablished criterion, it was found that 
achievement motivation content categories varied as a separate 
function of code and message state. Significantly greater pro- 
portions of high motive entries were chosen to fill in the empty 
slots in the school descriptive incomplete stories than in the 
home descriptive incomplete stories. Significantly greater pro- 
portions of high motive entries were chosen in English than in 
Spanish, indicating that motive states may vary with the codas 
in which messages are realized. The results indicate that to 
Spanish-English bilinguals of Puerto Rican descent living in 
New York City achievement motivation is domain mediated. 

124 

Flnk^ Abel K, Pgychodrama in the Puerto Rienn Belting. Group Psy- 
eftafherflpy,20C3--4) 1 121-122, 1967. 

Limited experience in Puerto Rico suggests that psychodrama 
is uniquely suited to the Spanish setting with its spontaneous 
atyle of living and sensitivity to indicators of social setting and 
role. Since the Puerto Rican is spontaneous in talk and action 
when he perceives the social setting as safe or non-hostile, it is 
the task of the psychodramatist to create such an environ- 
ment. Except for cross-sex role reversal in which Puerto Rican 
men generally refuse to participate, psychodramatic techniques 
have proved very successful and have provided a rich yield of 
insights into their milieu. S referencea, 

125 

Fisher, Gary* The performance of male prisoners on the Marlowe- 
Crowne social desirability scale i 11. Differences as a function of race 
and crime. Journal of Clinical Psycholofiy, 23(4) i474— 475, 1967, 

Ths relationship between race, criminal offense, age^ intelli- 
gence, educational achievement level, 18 scales of the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory (MMPI),.and the Marlowe- 
Crowne Social Deairabllity Scale (M-C) score of 782 male pris- 
oners is presented. A sample consisting of 492 white, 108 
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Mexican=Amerlcan (MA) and 182 Negro male inmates were give 
the MMPI. The M-C was given as part of a larger test batterj^ 
Intelligence was assessed by the Amiy General Classiflcation 1 est 
(AGCT) and educational achievement by the California Achieve- 
ment Tests. Data Indicate that intelligence and educational 
achievement level are negatively correlated with the M^C. MAs 
and Negroes scored significantly higher than whites on the MC, 
even when IQ dlflferences were controlled. Three MMPI validity 
scales correlate with the M^C. Interpreting the M^C as a measure 
of defensiveness, criminals appear to be more defensive than non- 
criminals. Negro and MA criminals are apparently equally 
defensivep and more defensive than white criminals. 8 references. 

126 

Fiihman, Joghua A, Puerto Rl^an inlellccluali in New Yorki Soma 
infragroup and inlergroup conli asis, Canadian Journal of Behavioral 
Science, 1(4) ;21M26,.1969, 

A factor analysis of coded interview data on 20 Puerto Rican 
intellectuals in the New York City area yielded five item- 
factors (R) and two person^f actors (Q), The R factors dealt 
with Spanish language dominance, ideological language mainte- 
nance/Puerto Rlcan cultural emphases, American awareness, 
and sociolingulstic sophistication. The Q groups diflfered mean- 
ingfully and consistently on these five factors as well as on demo- 
graphic background variables, particularly with respect to ideo- 
logical versus behavioral Puerto Rican culture and language 
maintenance. In addition, intellectuals as.a group were tomd to 
differ greatly and systematically from ordinary Puerto Rican 
males in having more ideological positions with respect to Puerto 
Rican culture and Spanish language maintenance in New York. 
Whereas language consciousness and language loyalty are gener^ 
ally at a rather low level among ordinary Puerto Ricans in the 
New York City area, they are higher among intellectuals. 9 
references. \ 

127 I 

Fiihinan, Joshua A., and Cooper, Robert Alternative measurei of 
bilingualiim. Journal of Verbal Learning and Verbal Behavior, 8(2) i 
276-282/1969. 

A variety of techniques for the measurement and description of 
bilingualism derived separately from the disciplines of linguis- 
tics psychology, and sociology were administered to 48 Spanish- 
English bilinguals, The intent was to assess the relatioMhlp 
among these measures and to determine thei.- relative utility 
as predictors of accentedness, English repertoire range, Spanish 
repertoire range, and reading, A factor analysis, performed 
on the intercorrelations among 124 scores, indicates areas of 
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int€rdisdplinBiy overlap as well as uniqueness. The best predic- 
tori are obtained from retrospective reporta of proflciency and 
usage* However, scores from other linguistic, psychological, and 
sociological measurements of bilingual behavior provide signifi- 
cant increments In tiie cumulative prediction of the form pro- 
flciency criteria, a very high proportion of whose variance is 
explained through multiple regression analysis* 11 references. 

128 

Fitx^bbong, David J,^ Cutler, Rhodai and Gohen^ Jacob, Fatieiit§' 
selfpperceived treBtment needs and theiF relattonship to background 
variableg^ Journal of Con$uliing and Clinical Psychology^ 37(2) t 

A study aimed at assessing psychiatric patients' self-perceived 
treatment needs is reported, A scale of 98 items was developed 
and administered to 118 female and 114 male psychiatric patients 
of Caucasian, Puerto Rican, and Negro ethnic backgrounds. 
These factor clusters represented the need for help v^ith anxiety- 
depression, superego complaints, gross psychotic symptoms, 
physical symptoms that are felt by the patient to be responsible 
for emotional difflculties, feelings of inadequacy, economic voca- 
tional complaints, and marital difficulties. A further analysis 
showed that these seven factors show only a minimal relation- 
ship to the background variables chosen (sex, a«?e, and ethnic 
background). The factor representing economic vocational com- 
plaints was associated with the younger age groups, females, 
and the recently arrived immigrant group. 11 references. 

129 

Florei, John. Chicanoe and coalltione ai a force for social change^ 
Soeial CaMBwork^ S2 ( 5 ) 1 269--273, 1971. 

An examination of the policies of liberals, social workers, and 
various agencies as social change agents reveals that failure 
to closely analyze these groups results in pure rhetoric and no, 
political action. It is stated that for too long Ohicanoa have 
missed opportunities to relate directly to power blocks 'and 
instead have dealt with middlemen* Ghicano coalitions, based on 
a self-determination philosophy, coupled with the diverse skills 
of the members can serve as catalysts for social change, The 
coalition process is only one method of initiating change, but it 
is one that needs to be more fully explored. Strategies, priorities 
and alliances for effecting social change must be reevaluated and 
redeflned. No references* 

ISO • ^ 

Poley.^ Arehia R.i^Arce, Anthonyi Greenberg^ Irwiny and Gorham, 
Petei ^ CollflboFAtion baiweeQ pnbUc and private agenciey in develops 
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Ing a communily mental health servlco. Hoipital and Community 
Pij'chwlry.aadl) 1337-340, 1971. 

Mental health aervices for a speciflc population group can be 
provided iaeally through the collaboration of public and private 
agencies, but' effective collaboration is not achieved easily. The 
South Shore-Rockaway Mental Health Servicii in the New York 
City area is an example of an effective program based upon co- 

' operation between a public and private agency which was able 
to begin to provide services soon after intensive planning. The 
population of the area totals 186,000 residents, of whom 77 per- 
cent are white, Sa percent are black, and 8 percent are Spanish 
speaking. Before the initiation of the program, general health 
care and emergency psi^chiatric care were not readily available. 
Early In the program, a social worker was hired to coordinate 
community affairs, and the first few months of community field 

' work werH very productive ; minor problems arose in the process 
of stq,fflng the new service, but staff members were able to make 
their own personal concerns subordinate to the creation of the 
new facility. Program r61e=s for the staff have purposely been 
kept flexible in order to maintain a high degree of relevance 
of thp program to the residents. The board members of the 
facllitv help to identify mental health needs, recommend program 
changsa and additions, and aid in obtaming financial and other 

■ support for various programs. No references. , . 

131 " 

Fort, Jane G.| Wotti, Jean C; and Les.er, GtrnM S. Cultural bwk- 
ground and Itsarning in young children. Phi Dulta Kappan, 50t7)i 
386-388, 1969. 

A o-yHar longitudinal study examines whether different ethnic 
groups display different patterns of mental abilities. Children 
from lower- and middle-class homes of Chinese, .Jewish, Negro, 
and Puerto Rlcan origin were administered the Diverse Mental 
Abilities Test. All children were able to take the teat m their 
native dialect and/or in English. The results Indicate that middle- 
class children are Letter aule to perform on all tasks than are 
lower-class children and that the chlldron show different constel. 
lations of abilities as well as different levels of performanr* 
for various tasks. Middle-class children from different etlinic 
groups in general perform more like each other than do lower- 
class children from different ethnic groups. Other flndrngs are: 
(1) Chinese children perform spatial tasks better than any 
other task. They perform poorest on verbal tasks. (2) JewiBfi 
children evidenced their greatest proficiency in the verbal area. 
Their spatial abilities were the poorest. (3) Negro children 
showed their greatest skill to be in the verbal area. They^per- 
formed least well in the numerical area. (4) Puerto Ricen 
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children evidenctd the least dlflference among the four abllitiei. 
Their beit area was space conceptualisation ; their worst, verbal 
eoncepts* Theie facts suggtit that the developmental origins of 
the difftrint patterns of ability probably lie in two main areas. 
The first is occupational and social structure of American society 
which, historically, has fojced different ethnic groups into dif- 
I irent occupations, and social roles. The second major deter- 
minant of different patterns of mental ability may be more 
subtle, involving differences in general styles of childrearing as 
these vary not with social class but with ethnic or cultural group 
membership. It is concluded that school instruction must be 
designed around the ability patterns of the children involved. 
No references. 

132 

Fort^ John P*, jri Haroin addiction among young men. Paychiairy^ 
3:251-259, Au^sl 19S4, 

This study of over 100 young male heroin addicts^ most of them 
in their teens and twenties, was carried out during 1981 and 
1952 in the^ U,S. Public Health Service Hospital at Lexington, 
.Kentucky, It explains some of the underlying psychodynamics 
of heroin usp from a piychiatric point of view. The subjects were 
predominantly Negro, with a fair: amount of Puerto Ricans. 
Among the whites, Jews and Catholics outnumbered Protestants,, 
many of them reared in a strict, orthodox family setting. They 
came from varying backgrounds, few had known real poverty, 
and most had experienced some sort of trouble at school, shared 
far-out goals, and were not content with nonwhite-collar jobs* 
A high number consisted of professiona] jazz muBicians. The 
majority manifested profound interest in music and intellectual 
matters, tended to be introverted, sensitive, and quiet, and had 
been reared by overprotective, dominant, and indulgent 
mothers. In the rare instances v/here there had been a male 
figure this was mostly a strict, dominet:i ug person. Although 
seemingly devoted to their mother, closer examination almoat 
always revealed violently hostile feelings towar^d them. Most 
addicts reported loss of libido while addicted. Even in severe 
cases, withdrawal was seldom accompanied by depression* 19 
references. 

133 

Foster, Georg© M* Relationships between Spanish and Spaniih Ameri- 
can folk medicine. Journal of American FolkloreyM 1201=217% 1953. 

During the Conquest period, Spanish medicine was largely based 
On classical Greek and Roman practice with modification by 
, the Arab world; The Hippocratic doctrine of the four humors, 
blood, phlegm, black bile (^^melancholy") , and yellow bile ("eho» 
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ler") formed the basis of medical theory. A high proportioi% of 
the best medical practices of Spain became incorporated into 
the folk practices of America. A flourishing body of folk be- 
liefs about the nature of health, causes of illnessp and curing 
techniques composed of native American, Spanish folk, and clas- 
sical medical elements developed in the Americas. A description 

f of classical concepts in Spanish-American folk medicine such as 
humors and herb remedies is provided. Nonclassical relationships 
of folk medicine discussed include the magical, supernatural, 
physiological, and emotional causes of illness and their special 

* cures. It is concluded that the medical practlcoi of classical 
antiquity and Conquest Spain survive to a greater extent in the 
Americas than in Spain. More Spanish folk medicine exists in 
Peru and Chile than any other American country. One of the 
most striking characteristics of Spanish-Ameripan folk medicine 
is the presence of recognized conditions of illness which are 
not due to natural or supernatural causes but to a series of emo- 
tional experiences (anger, sorrow, sadness) . There are mani- 
festations of culturally defined behavioral patterns. The mere 
existence of a culturally recognized condition believed to result 
from fright {susto) produces patients with expected patterns of 
reactions. The functional value of emotionally defined illneis 
' that serves as an escape mechanism is culturally Banctloned. 
Spanish and Spanish-American folk medicine plays a functional 
part in the life, of people and offers resistance to the acceptance 
' of modern medical science. No references. 

134 

Galvin^ Jamei A, V*, oiid Ludwig, Arnold A caie of witchcraft. 
Journal of IServom and Mental Dhem^ 133(2) :161-1M, 1961. 

An examination of 4he psychodynamics involved in a family 
claiming to be "bewitched-- reveals the underlying psychopathoU 
ogy of each member. The '^bewitched" victim Is a 17-year- 
old Spanish- American girl who was admitted into the hpspital 
• for treatment The patient was completely amnesic as to what 
transpired during the trances she experienced; the information 
was supplied by her mother and stepfather. The daughter's 
"bewitched'- behavior ceased when the visits of the parents were 
temporarily stopped. Interestingly enough, a closer examination 
of the parents' behavior reveals that they^too had been terrified 
by peculiar personal experiences. The findings indicate that for 
all persons involved in this family, their bewitchment, which is 
similar to other hysterical symptoms, served as a substitute 
gratification for their Individual and mutual unconscious striv- 
ings. In other words, the eiyihrnjo represented for the girl and 
her parents both the expression of an unconscious Impulse and 
the defense against it. The family's Oedipal feelings could not 
have been expressed in their mutual bewitchment without a 
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fourth person (the aunt) to blame for their unconscious impulse. 
With this family's background, beliefs, and psychopathology, 
even if s witch had not existed, one would have had to be created 
to unlock their unconicious sexual feelings. 19 references. 

135 

Gaanon^ Thomas M. Dltnensions of current gang delinquency, Ini 
Wolfgang, M., ed., The Sociology of Crime and Delinquency. New 
York I Johti Wiley and Soni, 1910] pp. 

An analysis of data concerning street corner gangs* provided 
by New York City Youth Board's street workers, is presented. 
The average group is the defensive gang of about 85 members, 
10 of whom can be classifled as hardcore. The grpuip ranges 
in age from 13 to 19 years* is either Puerto Rscan or NegrOi and 
displays a rather loosely knit structure* informal leadership, and 
some relationship to an older or other group- More vboys are 
in school or employed than are doing nothing. Aggression-as a 
principal mechanism of group maintenance has considerably der 
clined, Group cohesion has lessened while the group's tolerancf 
for other forms of deviant behavior (e.g., use of narcotics) has 
increased. The boys seem most concerned with getting a job, get- 
ting ahead, or a girl friend^s pregnancy* and express a stronger 
desire to stay away from fighting. Group conflicts most often are 
directed toward members of other groups. These are usually pro- 
voked by drinking* girls, and neighborhoocl group diflferences. 
Aggressive skills continue to rank high as group status symbols. 
Similarly, the groups display extreme sensitivity to any kind 
of status threat, 20 ref erer. 2es, 

136 

GarcKa, Alejandro^ The Chicano and guriul wt^rk. Social Casework^ 
; . :t.s274-278, i971* 

It appears that social service agencies have remained insensitive 
to the diflferenLes between the Chicano and Anglo cultures. The 
needSj problems and cultural differences of the Chicuno are dis- 
cussed* and the Chicano's plight in terms of education* racial, 
and cultural stereotypic obstacles and problems is described. The 
social work profession has done little to ease the Chicano*s bur^ 
den, BUingualism among social workers generally is not consid- 
ertd an advantage. It is shown how social workers who do not 
speak Spanish make the client feel guilty and inferior for not 
- knowing how to speak Eriglish. An examination of the Chicano 
HfeBtyle In a household riveals a patriarchal familial relation- 
ship. The societal racism and discrimination confronted by the 
Chicano male is viewed in the context of his role in the family. 
Religion and superstitions are discussed. It is suggested that 
superstition and pathological behavior be difrerentiated, Sug- 
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gested splutioni, such as recruitment of more Chicano social 
workers, Spanish claises for social workers, and reeyaluation of. 
entrance requirements in higher education institutions are of- 
fered. It is concluded that if the social work profession is deter- 
mined to eradicate racism and poverty, it must critically examine 
the relevancy In helping the Chicano with his plight. No refer- 
ences. 

137 

Garma, Angela B., and Zimmarman, Barry J* The effect of examiner 
ethnicity and language on the perfdrmance of bilingual Mexican 
American first gFaders, JouFnal of Social PMychology^ 87(l)i3-"ll% 
1972. V ; 

The influence, of examiner ethnicity and language on the bar- 
pressing behavior of 40 low socioeconomic bilingual Mexican- 
American (MA) first grade pupils is investigated. An Anglo- 
Americau(AA) and MA female examiner Individually worked 
with two groups of children praising them In Spanish and' then 
in English or the reverse order during two experimental phases. 
It was hypothesized that praise from an MA adult would be more 
reinforcing to a MA child than praise delivered in EnglSsh. 
Furthermore, it was hypothesized that praise in Spanish would 
be. more reinforcing to a MA child than praise delivered in Eng- 
lish. Results show the ethnicity main effect and order by language 
interaction attained significance. MA pupils praised by the MA 
examiner exhibited higher response levels than those praised by 
the AA examiner. While eflfectiveness of Spanish praise was not 
affected by order^ that of English increased when dispensed after 
Spanish. 81 references. 

188 ^ • 

Garcia, John, IQ: The congpiracy, Pgychology Today^ 6(4) i40, 42-4S^ 
92,94,1972, 

Evolution of the Stanford-Binet test of intelligence as a stand- 
ardized measure of **general intelligence" is examined. The inteU 
llgence quptlent (IQ) is a social contract between educators and 
psychometrists. The relative intelligence of different biosociat 
groups has given IQ a meaning and existence that ignores the 
very real limits of mental measurement techjiiques. That Is? 
the designers of IQ tests built into them some intrinsic assump- 
tiofis (biases and limitations) that make the tests useless for 
comparing rthe intelligence of some biosocial groups (e,g„ blacks 
and Chicanos). Binet conceptualized his test of intelligence on 
the assumption of a single "general intelligence" Jactor which 
immediately affected the choice of Individual items used for 
questions. The Stanford-Blnet however, tests "scholastic per- 
formance Intelligence" and not "general intelligence," The stand-^ 
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ardiiation of the Stanford-Binet test included a single bioioclal 
group of white English-speaking ehildren. Thus, the Stanford- 
BInst betome an Anglocentrlc IQ teat. The psychometrists also 
suppressed the effects of the maturlng^^of-i^teUe^f^Gtor* The 
designsrs eliittlnated any Item that did not show a simple age- 
dependent performance improvement. Each time they narrowed 
\tha range of acceptable questions the concept of intelligence di- 
minished. The notion that a single general intelligence exists in- 
dependent of environment is Invalid; The use of IQ data for 
gyoup comparisons changes the social contract Into a scclal con- 
spiracy through which particular groups are labeled as inferior, 
thereby propagating the status quo. 10 references. 

139\ 

Carcia-Esteve,. JoeU and Shawt Marvin E. Rural and urban patlerni 
of reBponsibility aliribulion in Puerto Rico. Journal of Social Psy- 
cfcoloW 74(2 ) i 1*3-149, 19m. 

Attribution of responsibility (AR) studied in Puerto Rlcan sub^ 
cultures was found to be greater among rural subjects than ur- 
ban. The 176 subjects were divided into four age groupB, the 
youngest of which (7 years) was found to have the greatest AR. 
Three characteristics of an outcome situation were presented : 
quality, ^Intensity, and levels of causality. No significant dif- 
ferences were found in outcome variables between Puerto Rican 
and American urban populations; differences seemed to corre- 
spond to different practices within the family, 8 references. 

140 \ 

GaFretflOEi, O. K* A study of cause§ of reiardalion among Mexican 
childFen in a imall public school iyileni in Arizona. Jonrnal of Edu- 
cational PMychology, 19 ( 1 ): 31-40, 1928, 

Some of the factors which lead to retardation among Mexican 
public school children are determined by objective methods. 
The sample size consists of 314 pupils, 197 of which are Ameri- 
can and 117 Mexican. Three different scales are used for measur- 
ing the mentembllity of different grade level pupils: The Nation- 
ai rntelligence Test, Pantomime Group rntelligence Test, and the 
Pinter-Cunningham Primary Mental Test. The seven conclusions 
generated from this study are: (1) The Mexican pupil is re- 
tarded by the most Hberal accounting, 10.53 months more than 
his American classmate. (2) There are 30.01 percent more indi- 
viduals of the Mexican gioup retarded than of the American 
group. (3) The Mexican is nrjrti irregular in school attendance 
than Is the American pupi]. The difference is of questionable 
importance as a factor in the cases of retardation. (4) The re- 
sults seem to indicate that transientness is not an explanation of 
the greater retardation of the Mexican children of this group; 

'- an 
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(5) The verbal tests are about as satisfactory as the nonverbal 
teat for t)ie purpose of measuring mental ability in grades three 
to eight Inclusive. (6) Mexicans in grades one and two suffer a 
language difflcultyj but this factor is of less importance in grades 
three to eight* Probably the principal factor governihg -re- 
tardation of the Mexican child is his mental ability as measured 
by the group test* 3 references, 

141 

Garrison, Vivianp -^Seclarianlini and Psychosocial Adjuitmanti A Con- 
li'olled Comparison of Puerto Rican Pentecostals and Catholics^'- Paper 
presented at the Prlpc^ton , Conference on Marginal Religious Mova- 
mcnts in America Today, Princeton University, April B^7^ 1971, 4€ 
pp. (Xerox) 

A varietj^^ religious alternatives available to the Puerto Rican 
in Ne%^ York City are reviewed. Members of the dominant 
Roman Catnolic and minority- Pentecostal churches are com- 
pared on a variety of social and paychological variables developed 
to test or retest some of the divergent views on sectarian adap- 
tation* Demographic characteristics, socioeconomic variablis, 
migration history, family organi^ationi. patterns of social parti- 
cipation^ and several other indices of mental health of 398 Puerto 
Rican subjects are cdmpared to determine: 1) what diflFersnees, 
if any, . characterize those who choose minority religious 
groups over the major denomination, and 2) what effects mem- 
bership in the sect hao upon the individual. Findings state that 
the Pentecostal minority differs very little from the major church 
members of the same sub-cultural and socioeconomic situation 
in characteristics other than those related to the religious life. 
No evidence is found for inadequate functioning in occupational 
or social roles or for emotional disturbance. The Puerto Rican 
Pentecostals are not drawn disproportionally from any specific 
age gj0upj from the lowest socioeconomic stratum, from the most 
rec^t migrant population, or frdm those whose family and otha^ 
interpersonal relations show disorganization. They are no' less, 
and possibly more, socioeconomically^mobile as a group and are 
as involved in the life of the conimunity as the Catholics from the' 
same environment They show no greater and possibly lesser 
ratas of psychiatric disturbance. 38 references. 

142 

Gurriion^ Vivian, ^'Siipporting itructurcs in a disorgani^d Puerto 
Blcun migrant communiiy*" Paper preaenled at \he Sympoiium on 
Supportive Beliavlor^ 70lh Annual Meeting of the American ^nthro- 
pologicai Asiociation, New Y^k, November 21, 1971* 23 pp. (Xerox) 

It is hypothesized that the following supportive structures func- 
tion to reduce rates of psychiatric treatment or levels of un- 
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treated emotional disturbance among . participants: 1) the ex- 
tended family network; 2) the friendship network §nd informal 
grbups; 8) EBpiriti87no and Santefia cults; 4) churches, espa- 
eially Pentecostel sects; and 5) social clubs, community action, 
political and civic organization. It is also hypothesized that if 
^heae systems function to prevent mental illness and/or to sup^ 
port, maintain, or rehabilitate the mentally ill the participants 
will be either I) underrepresented in the patient population of 
psychiatric clinics serving the same area, or 2) characterized by 
disproportionate^ rates of those same characteristics which most 
strongly distinguish psychiatric clinic population from the gen^ 
oral population. The first hypothesis is tested by comparing of 
'the rates of participation in each of the hypothesized '^supportive 
systems" or random *^normar' population samplo (N=47) and 
a sample of psychiatric outpatients (N=59) . The eecond is tested 
by participant observation and by comparison of the characteris- 
tics of those who participate in the specific supportive system 
with those of the general population sample. Results indicate 
that participation in some of the supportive ai:rucfures (i.e., 
the extended family network and friendship network for females, 
and the "street corner group'' for males) m underrepresented 
in the psychiatric clinic pf^pulation drawn from tM same area 
suggesting that this participation is related to reduced rates of 
psychiatric disturbance. Other groups, the Espii'itlsta Centros, 
and the Pentecostal churches who serve primarily a high-risk 
population show nn underrepresentation by proportional repre^ 
sentation in the clinic sample. It is concluded that the "as^ 
organized'' community has its own unique, informal organiza^ 
tion structure which is at least as effective in maintaining, 
treating, and rehabilitating its members psychologically and 
socially as is the Hmited and deficient formal agency structure. 
34 references* p 

143 

/Garrison, Vivian. ^^Soclal networkii and social chanpr in the ^Culture 
( of Poverty/ " Paper pregentecl al Uic 11 8lh Mci^iinp of ihe American 
Ui^ocialion for the Aflvancemenl of Science, Philaclelphia, Deccinber 
1971, 22 pp. (Xerox) 

The nature of social orgarization in urban Rlum communities 
beyond the nuclear and extended family levels and the change in 
the traits of the concept of ''culture of poverty'^ as delineated 
by Oscar Lewis are examined. Data were obtained from two ran^ 
dom samples of Puerto Ricans living in a 10^census4ract area of 
the south Bronx and frorn participation observations over a 8- 
year period, 1966-1969. Inf^M-mution on social networks, family 
and employment histories, inigration hiHtories, and other social 
and psychological variables are recorded. Suftiple.^ are analyzed 
to «how frequencies in the general population traits of the cuU 
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turo of poverty unci other organizational characteristics not 
noted by L^wis. In order to tont for change in the traita of culture 
of poverty over time after migration, two groupH—ghort-term 
(less than 10 years) and long-term mlRrantH. (more than 10 
years)— are subsampled and compared. Sufficient evidence of 
change in key traitB of the culture of poverty— economic* social, 
and psychological— even within the lifetime of the first genera- 
tion migrant, have been shown to demand a total reexamination 
of the question of persistence or change in the so-^called culture 
of poverty. The south Bronx area i\om not lack patterns of con- 
gregation and dispersion or as5^ociations of individuals In pairs 
ancl in gro^v - , nr values and norriis sanctioning these inter- 
actions. T' . 'iai organization resenibles an urban village or 
peer jrn^ii,. For^ f AHHOciationH are based on sex, age, ethnicity, 
and trjrriti : cfl more than upon categorical iiorms or occupa^ 
tional, edtcut 'Oi-al, or other statuses and formalized roles fa-v 
miliar to the middle cIumh, No referunceH, 

144 

iruvi Vivian, ^""Kspiritinnun IinpiiratiiniH f«ir prtj vision of nieniul 

lie-ii^di Hrrvice^i m Puerto Riraii population.^." Paper ri^iu! at llio 
E^-hth AiiuihU AliM*nng of tht^ Bnulheni Anlhropolo^iral Horiely, 
Cohiniliiiu iVfo*, Frbritary 24-26, 1972. 41 pp. (Xerox) 

EspivUmmo constitutes a folk syBtem. of psychotherapy and a 
means of coping wiih ppvchiatric illncFiH and rc/oresentH an al- 
ternative, or supplement, to conventional montal health services, 
PracticcH in 14 Sp1riti?it centers located within the catchment 
area of a comnumity mental health center in New York %vere 
studied. Attention i^^ given to the diagnostic procosH, the Spiritist 
taxonnmy of disorder, and the treatment process as it l.s viewed 
by mediums and participants, The pro valence and .specialised 
functions of Spiritist centers indicate that this form of folk 
psychotherapy has many siniilarities with group psych othei^apy 
and^ psychodrama. The implications for provisinn of mental 
health services of this alternative system of care are as follows: 
1) There is an overlap in treatment populations. Two-thirds of 
the clinic patients admit to having seen KHpirit istus. with the 
same or similar problems that biMu^ them to tht? clinic; 2) the 
parallels in the two treatment processes iiidicato that mental 
health facilities must adcipt thc^se modalities and techniques 
most nnalogous to Rjiiritist treatmeiit ceiiters (i,e,, walkMU ser^ 
vice, short-term treatment, use of para])rnlVssionals) ; 8) the 
efTlcacy of the Espmiista practices in the total community men- 
tal health picture plays a significant role in the .Puerto Rican 
communities whether or not they arc di'sired or acknowledged 
by the professional seiwii-e agentMcs; 1) the (^iHcarn' of profes- 
sional treatinent pra(^tices is tMHifoinufcd by the existi^UM* of this 
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alternative ayatem of mental health; 5) for program plunninK it 
is necBssary to have a collaboration of efforts for consiiltauon 
and referrals in prevention programs. 19 rBferencer 

145 

Garth, ThomBB R. A compnriion of ihi inlcIUptmcc of Mcxicnn and 
mixed and full bluod Indian children. Paycholoiiicnl Rpuieiv, Mnf>): 
388-401,1923. 

The National Intelligence Test (NIT^ was ndminiatered to 307 
Mexican, 126 mixed-blood Indian, and iW full-blood IncUani 
school 'hlldren from New Mexico, Oklahoma and Texas. I he 
full-blood Indiana consisted of three groups, two of nomadic 
ancestry: first, a group of Plains and Southea.stern Indiana; J 
. second, a group of Navajo and Apache Indiana; third, a 
group of Pueblo Indians of sedentary ancestry. The mixed-blood 
' Indian is a mixti . u of white and both Plain.s and Routheaatern, 
Inc''«»n blood. NIT resulia indicate that: (1) When scores are; 
arraiiged in frequency ustributions, each group whethei- mixed 
or full-blood tenda to have a single central tendency, (2) the 
measure of intelligence in -M-easing order mdicates the ol- 
lowing .lequence: mixed-blood Indians, Mexicans, Plains ancj 
Southeastern Indians, Pueblo Indiana, and Navajo and Apache 
Indians. (S^' Estimates of social status indicate the same se- 
quence as the foregoing. (4) The average amount of ^educa^tion 
runs in the sa;ae sequence except that the Pueblo Indians have 
slightly more than the Plains and Southeaatern Indians. (5) llje 
mixed breeds excel the pure breeds in intelliger.ce acoreh. ,6, ihe 
nomadic tribes excel those of aedentary tribes in intelligence 
scopes (7) If these groups may be taken as representative ot 
their racial stocks, the results indicate difTerencef. between their 
racial stocks in intelligence. Since social status and education 
have not been controlled, one cannot poaitlvely state that these 
data indicate innate racial differences in intolligence. n refer- 
encea. 
146 

Garth Thomag. The intelliBcnne of Mrxiron srhoo! fhilcrrcn, School 
and Society, 27 < 680 ) ■. 791-794, 1928. 

A total of 1,004 Mexican school children from grades three to 
eight in the urban and rural areas of Colorado, New Mexico, 
' arid Texas werp tested on the National Intelligence Teat (NIL). 
Tiie data reveal that: (1) The median NIT-IQ for this gronn 
is' 78 1 with a variabilitv of 22^6 IQ points. Sex is not a signi- 
flcant factor in IQ scores. (2) The IQ increases for each school 
grade but not In regular steps. (8) The median score for each 
school grade increases with the grade. According to mental age 
equivalent the Mexican children are on the average 11 year.s 
mentally younger than the white for the corresponding school 
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grades. (4) The influence of school grade on IQ scoreR for 498 
artificially selected cases is high if age is disregarded. (5) The 
influence of age on IQ score when school grada h held constant 
IS negligible. (6) The retardation of the Mexican children is 80.5 
percent on the average. It is highest for boys in the lower grades. 
It is noted that this representative IQ Is lower than has been pre- 
viously obtained by other investigators. 6 references. 

147 

Garth, Thomas, and Candor, EtheL Musicul lalenl of Mexicans. Ampri^ 
can JourMl of Piychology^ 49(2) i29B=-30l, 1937, 

In an eflfort to determine whether Mexican children are more 
musical than other ethnic children, six Seashore tests of musical 
talent were given to 665 Mexicans. The subjects were drawn 
from the first, second, and third years of public secondary schools 
in Mexico. Results show that: (l)The reliabiiity of the Seashore 
tests is as high for the Mexican children as for other ethnic 
groups. (2) Mexican (M) children's performance in pitch, inten^ 
sity consonance, and memory is inferior to that of the Anglo^ 
American (AA), It is not known why M chlldrfin are not as ad= 
ept as AA's in their performance on the tes^ for pitch. The Inex^ 
perience of taking tests is suggested as a possible explanation for 
M's performance. As for rhythm, M's demonstrate superior per- 
formance over AA children. The dancing experience of M chiU 
dren is given as the reason for superior performance. It is cjn» 
eluded that differences between the two grouim are not due to 
race but to nurture. No references, 

14a 

Garth^ Thomas R,, and Johnion, Harper The IntelUgence and 
achievement of Mexican children in the United Slater Journal of 
A bnormal and Social PMychology^ 29 ( 2 ) 1 222--229, 1934. 

An investigation of the influence of educational achievement 
upon the intelligence scores of 683 Mexican children in graces 
four to nine is presented. The Otis Classification Test, composed 
of an achievement and an intelligence section, was administered 
to the subjects. Some proposed questions are: What is the indi^ 
oated mental and educational growth of the subjects ? What is 
their educational retardation? What is their mental (IQ) and 
educational age (EQ) for a school grade? What can be ascer- 
tained regarding the group IQ and EQ and. lastly, the accom- 
plishment ratio (AR) ? Analysis of the data reveals: (1) Mexi- 
can children are more the American white at the early ages 
but less like them in botn achievemen^^ and intelligence as they 
grow older. (2) Both the chronologi : ; age and the extent of 
educational retardation are high. (3) Tjie me^ al and educational 
ages for a grade are below the Ameii- an white norms, but the 
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educational age is alightly above the mental age for a grade^ 
(4) The Otis and Terman group IQa are, fcr thr total group 
respectively. 88.02 and 79.6.(6) The median EQ is hig.ier than 
the median IQ. (6) The AR indicatc.H that on the whole the ratio 
between IQ and EQ is higher than it is for the American white. 

(7) The highest correlation is found between intelligence and 
achievement, and next between intelligence and school grade, 

(8) A multiple correlation of .58 is found between intelligence 
and the factors of school placement and educational achievement 

(9) The relative weights assigned to .school placement and 
achievement are 1.0 and 8.7, showing the latter to be the more 
influential in obtaining an intelligence score. 3 references. 

149 

Gnrlh, Thomas R.; EUcn, Thomns H., and Morion. Mnrporcl M. The 
ndministralion of non-languapc intelligence IchIb lo Mcxi.unM. Joiirn-l 
of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 31 C 1 ) 1 53-.S8, 1936. 
An investigation to' secure a satisfactory measure of the intelli. 
gence of Mexican children with a reliable nonlanguage test is- 
presented The objectives were to determine the influence of lan- 
guage and education on children when their ability on a non- 
language Intelligence test is known and to ascertain how the chil- 
dren would do when administered a verbal and an achievement 
teat Four hundred and fifty-five Mexican children, ages 8 to 16 
years were tested with the Pinter Non-Language Intelligence 
test and the Otis Classification Test. Analysis of the data reveals : 
(1) Age for age and grade for grade, the Mexican ohild^en are 
inferior to American whites in verbal test k-esults. (2) In the 
nonlanguage test resultsv the Mexicans are practically equal in 
performance to the American whites. (3) IQ's derived from the 
nonlanguage tests for the Mexicans arc on the whole about 
equal to the American white IQ. (4) This study points to the 
possibility that verbal tests are unfair to Mexican children it 
these two tests really assess intelligence. 1 referenoes. 

150 

Garth, ThomOB R.; Holcomb, Walter M.; and Gcsche, Irma. Mental 
liligue of Mexican school chUclren. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
16(6) 1 675-680, 1932. 
■ Work effloiencv as measured by the Thorndlke Addition Test is 
recorded for a group of 195 Mexican-American (MA) children 
from the third, fourth, seventh, and eighth grade levels. The 
data were handled with reference to two categories— attempted 
performance and accurate performance. The findings show 
that the younger subjects lose 15 percent efficiency m attempted 
performance and 26.8 percent in accurate performance over a 
period of 28 minutes. The younger children are disposed to do 
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slightly more than half of their work by the time half of the peri- 
od is flnished. The older subjects show 1.9 percent efficiency loss 
in attempted performance and W!i percent Iohr on accurate per- 
formance over a period of 42 minutes. When ihe data are com- 
pared with the performance of white subjects from a previous 
study, the results show that MA children are more like whites 
in their accurate performance than they are in attempted per- 
formance. But Jhe same is not consistently true for the older 
MA students. Factors which might account for the difFerence 
between the work performance of the younger MA children 
and 'the white children are: selection process, training, and 
nutrition. 4 references. 

151 

Gelstnar, Ludwig^ and Gerliarl^ Ursula. Social class, elhnicily, and 
family funcUonlngi Exploring some iaeucs raised by .ihe Moynihan 
repori, J^aurnal of Marriage and the Family^ 30( 3 ) :480-487ij 1968, 

An attempt to assess the influence of social class on the way 
ethnic group membership affects family behavior is examiried, A 
stratifled random sample of 133 cases is divided into three 
troups, 50 Negro, 50 white, and 33 Puerto Rican. Data from 
interview and structured questionnaires on childrearing attitudea 
and alienation from society were obtained. The St. Paul Scale 
of Family Functioning reveals sharp contrasts in the level of 
functioning among the groups. Sixty-six percent of the NegroeSi 
48 percent of the Puerto R^cans and 16 percent of the whites 
indicate problematic or near probleaiatic family functioning. 
Adequate functioning appears to be characteristic of 44 perceut 
of the whites, 21 percent of the Puerto Ricans, and 12 percent of 
the Negro families. The data shovv that 82 percent of whites, 
73 percent of Puerto Ricans, and 44 percert of Negroes have a 
sufflcient source of income. Negro and Puerto T*ican wag^) e&vn- 
ers hold lower status jobs than do whites. The Puerto Rican head 
of the family has less difflculty in holding a job than a Negro. It 
is suggested that it is a delicate interplay airtong social, economic, 
and psychological factors rather than the operation of any one 
of them which determines the social functioning of families in 
the various ethnic groups. 28 references. 

152 

Gelstnar^ Ludwig L», and Krisberg^ Jane^ Work with the Puerto Riein 
population. Ini The Forgoiten NeighborhootL Metuchen, N*J. i Scare^ 
crow Preii, 1967, pp. 264-277, 

The special needs of the Puerto Rican population of Farnam, 
Courts, New Haven, are discussed. One problem is the language 
barrier. The programs Instituted for this minority group wurn 
family centered casework, a preschool nursery, an adult English 
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class, and group work ^Ith youth. The problems confronimg 
these families showed a predominance of financial, followed by 
health, difficulties. The Puerto Kican labor department recom^ 
mended that language instruction be confined to teachers who 
were also conversant in Spanlah, that the residential building 
provide a sitter for the children, that functional English be 
streased, and that home visiting be done before and during the 
program. Various successes and obKtacles ariainR from the pro-^ 
grams are discussed. 

153 

Gakoakl, WIHiam L. Effects of language acqiuiiillon tontexls on scnian- 
lie procegsing In bilinguaU. Procepdlnfin of thr Annual Convention of 
ihe American Psychological Association, 5(i>t, \ ) !4S7'-488. 19T0. 

The compouncUcoordinate distinctioa maintains thpi bilinguals 
diflfer in the manner in which they store and structure the seman« 
tic component of their linguistic repertoires. The basis of th^ 
difference is seen as deriving from the cultural and bnguistic 
contexts in which language acquisition occurred, Spanish-Eng- 
liah bilinguals were asked to give intralinguul and interlingual 
word aBsociations to equivalent stimuli for which the responses 
of monolingual Spanish and English speakers were not equlva^ 
lent. As predicted, compound bilinguals vave more equivalent 
rei'ponsea than did coordinates, thus, offering some support for 
the compound-coordinate distinction. For reasons discussed m 
the paper, theHe results must be inierpreted with uaution. 

IM 

G^t^^a, Donald L., and Kornct^k>. Conan, A mcM and pRyiWalHr 
bfudy oi adolescenl opikle ^iddicls, pjfychmtric Quartprly, 28( I) i 1 1^-- 
125,1954. 

The social and psychiatric characteristics of 32 minor male opi- 
ate addicts were studied ^hiring their stay at the U.S. Public 
Health Service Hospital ut I.exington. Kentucky, The majority 
were Negro and Puer Rican adolescents from deprived com- 
munities in New York Oity or Chicago but the white addicts had 
been reared in economiirally comfortable, middle-^claBs famihe.^. 
All addicts showed markv^d disturbances in adjustment prior to 
drug use. The.^e were diagnoM^d as overt .schizophrenia, incipient 
schizophrenia or borderline ..N,,es, delinquency dominated char- 
acter disorders, and inadequate personalitieB. They all had dys- 
phora, disturbances in sexual identmcation, and interpersonal 
reiptions characterized by inability to form prolonged, close, or 
friendly relationships with peers or adults. Evidence obtained m 
the projective material—Rorschach, Thematic Apperception 
Test, and Draw-a-Man Test— corroborated the clinical observa- 
tions. Opiate drug use helped treat the overt psychiatric symptoms 
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of some addicts, controlled the nnxiety and atmin the patinnts 
experienced In various interpersonal situations, and helped them 
cope with life. 

ISS 

Gill, Louis J.^ and Spilica, Bf^r?iord. Somi fioiunlellor?.iifll correlates 
of academic achievement nmong Mcxirriii-Americon seiondary aehocsl 
Amren. Journal of EducaiianalPnycho^ 53(3 ) a4 4^-1 ^9, 1962. 

An investigation to determine peraonal :ind parental correlates 
of academic achievement among Mexican-Ameri'jan (MA) sec^ 
ondary schtjol students is preaentied. Four groups (15 each) of 
high- and low-achieving males and fomales were equated on age, 
grade level, mi IQ scores. Parental variRbles were evaluated by 
a modilication vt the Shofen-s Parent Attitude Survey and IQ 
scores wftre assessed by the Otis f\A Tmi of Mental Ability. In 
addition, the California Psychuh -al Inventory and the Siegal 
Manifest Hnstility Scale were eTjployed. Statistical evaluation 
indicates thaf: achievers maniftiyt reliably lens hostility and more 
sbcial maturity, intelluctaal efficiency, and conformity to rules 
than do underachievers. Achieving ^yii'ls and underachieving boys 
appear to come frorii strong mother^dominated homes. Since 
th«se findings seertj meanliigful with respect to this subculture, 
it is suggested that additional spccuication of group customs and 
milyeu may Bimil&rly convribute to further understanding of 
noKirt^Hectual lactors associated with academic achievement. 
19 references. 

156 

GInibcrg, Geralil t^; McOinAn, IVoel F.; and Harburg, Ernest. Recalled 
parenl-cMId iiileratUon of Mexitari and United Btateg maleSi Journal 
f Crmt'CuHun^f pMychology, 1(2) 1 139-152, 1970. 

Dimensions of recalled pareut -child interaction, from the view- 
point of Che child, were obtained by means of a Parent Image 
Differential (PID). PID data of a North American group and 
a Mexican group, all males, were factor analyzed and analytically 
compared, A number of highly stable dimensions iemergedp some 
culturally specific, soma specific to sex of parent, but almost all 
specific to i particular context of parent^child interaction. 
Cross-cultura] differences are discussed, and reasons for the 
difference between these results and those reported by others are 
offered. It is furthar suggested that to profitably examine pri« 
mary interactions, including parent-child relations, and to get 
the mort out of cross-cultural ivestigatlons of primary relations, 
separ^':^ interaction categor..s defined a^context-by-partlcipant 
subsets should be sampled and studied. The PID appears to be 
one technique for approa^chi ng this objective. 28 references. 
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Glnrter^ DnnieM Inciarcli, JtimcH; nnd Biibftt, Dean, LuU»r hrroln us** 
by adoleeccnt marijuana and heroin U8«*rH anil by nonMlrug iiftuig 
ailolcseent ofTcnclere, Proaetntor, S( 1 ) t lf>-'13, 1969. 

The extent to which nnarihuana use leads to heroin use, the 
extent to which adoleacent heroin um is continued in adulthood, 
and the extent to which adoleHcent nondrug delinquency is fol- 
lowed by heroin addiction in adulthood is examined in a 5- to 10- 
year followup Htudy of adoleacenta referred to the New York City 
Youth Council Pureau. Data were obtained by searching the 
city health department's narcotics register for reports of heroin 
use after 1963 for 716 male offenders charged with marihuana 
or heroin use or nondrug offenses in 1957 and 1962. Analysis of 
the data revealed subsequent heroin records for approximately 
50 percent of those referred for marihuana usage and 15 percent 
for. those referred for delinquency not involving any drug use. 
Even higher rates of subsequent heroin usage were found for 
those nondrug involved adoieseent ufrenders who were Negro 
or Puerto Rican, who had two or more codefendants, who had 
prior referrals to court, or who had droppid out of schooh 
These characteristics did not markedly affect the subsequent 
heroin rate for adolescent record and subsequent heroin use for 
all subjects. The fact that these rates of later heroin use are 
higher than those found in the few somewhat comparable studias 
elsewhere is aHcribed to the higher conceiitrntion of heroin usage 
in New York City. 13 references. 

158 

Glatt, Kf^^nelh VI. An cvaluaiion of ihfi French, Spanish, and German 
iranslnlio.ds of ihn MMPL Acta Pnycholofiica, 29 ( 1) 1 65^4, 1969. 

A sample of 77 college and noncollege bilingual subjects were 
administered both the English MMPJ ^nd the foreign language 
version of the test to determine the adequacy of the language 
translation. In comparing the individual profile^ resulting from 
the Spanish and German translations with their English counter- 
parts, it was found that scores on certain scales are on the aver- 
age significantly more elevated in the foreign language version 
than in the English version. These differences tend to be sniall 
and clinically nonsignificant. For the most part, It is revealed 
that the clinical meniung of the overall Spanish and German 
profile configurations do not differ from that of the English. In 
comparing the results of the French translations with those of 
the English, the French version was found to be unreliable. It 
was concluded that the results on the one hand lend support for 
the adequacy and clinical utility of the Spanish and German 
translations, and on the other hand are suggestive of gross 
deficiencies in the French translation, 15 references. 
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159 

G jodcnoiigh, Florence, Rlicial cliffnrenc<^8 in ihe IntflUgence of gchool 
children. Journal of Emperimenial PnychDlo^y, 9C 5 ) 1 388-397, 1926, 

A sample of 2,456 American-born school children, in grades one 
to four, of foreign parentage (Armenian, Italian, Spanish MeKi-^ 
can, Negro,- Jewish, Asian, German, English, Portuguese, Dan- 
ish, and Assyrian stocks) were adminlBtered the Goodenough In= 
telligence Test. Results show that the nouthern European and 
Negro groups rmk below the Anglo-Amrrican and those of 
northern European stock. The coefBcient of variability Is highest 
for the Negroes and lowest for the Jewish children. Children of 
different racial stocks are found to differ greatly mi' the rank- 
order of the various groups correspond very closely to the 
results of other investigationH using verbal tests. The groups 
with lower median IQs are the following: Southern Negro 76.5, 
California Negro 82.7, Indian 85.6, Spanish Mexican 87.2, and 
Itellan 87.5, The Jewish and Danish groups have the highest 
median IQ's, 106.3 and 104,5 r Hpfc^ciively. 46 referenceb. 

160 

Goodman, Mary E,, and Bijman, Alma. Child's-eye-views of life in an 
urban barrio, Ini Warner, Nathaniel Wm and Haug, Marsha J., eds* 
Ckicanost Social and Pgycholofiical PprnpeetiiWA. Sainl Loiiliii C* V* 
Mosby Company, 1971. pp. 109-122. 

Perceptions, lifestyles, and values of schooUage chUdren in a 
MeKican-American poverty enclave are examined. The 34 chiU 
dren in grades one through six were interviewed and ndmihis- 
lured a lengthy interview questionnaire. The interview content 
ranged through factual items such as a list of family membfers 
to value judgments about good and bad people. The outcome 
of the study shows that the diijdren give equal weight to school 
and television. The goals attainable through schooling are distant 
and nebulous, wherean those made vivid on television can be 
tied in to everyday experiences. The Mexican children aspire 
mainly to simple and locally fHiuiliar work roles, and pay little 
attention to the glamour roles and the riches they see on televi- 
sion. The children are trained and disciplined to respect and 
- help others, Most children have numerous relatives who take 
active interest in them. Some breaks in family cohesion do occur 
when the father becomes unemployed. On the average the chiU 
dren aspire to jobs somewhat better than those their adult 
relatives have. They have a quiet hope and a tendency to observe 
and evaluate their situation and their life chances rafher realis- 
tically. In general. W^v lifestyles and values of the barrio chil- 
dren are conducive to moclesi huccchs in the contemporary urban 
society. The children are growing up withoJt great ambition 
but with self-respect and with "character." 1 1 references. 
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161 

Grace, WiUla. ^ J. Ataque, New York Medicine, 15(l)il2^13, 

The alinical phenomeiion of ataque iierviosa is described for 
ph3?^iciana not acquainted with Puerto Rican^.,, An episode of 
ataque occurs suddenly and without wMrning foKthe patient. 
There Is -a short cry or scream* the patient falls, 1b uncom- 
munieative, and then begins moving both arms and legs in a 
purposeful manner such as beating his fists on the floor, striking 
out at persons nearby, or banging hlR head on the floor. The 
ataqm ceases a- iruptly as it began, lasting usually between 
5 and 10 minu Both men and women have been observed 
during an ataque. The phenomenon occurs generally when the 
patient is confronted with an overwhelming catastrophe (e.g., 
death of a loved one, illness in a child) . In some instances more 
than one person is observed during an ataque (e.g., at funerals) . 
The physician treating Puerto Ricans should be familiar with 
ataque, mnm often this phenomenon will dominate the clinical 
picture of an ill perHOn. No references. 



162 

Grsvea, Theodore D. Accultiifatifm, avcem. and aleohol in a Iri elhnir 
communlly,^me^icrtn/l^^^^oporog^^^ 69(3«4) ^SOr^-Sai, 1967. 

Gross ethnic differences in excessive drinking and other forms 
of social problem behavior among Indians, Spanish Americans, 
and Anglo^Amfiricans living in a single Southwestern commumty 
are investigated. Two hundred twenty-one adults, compriBmg 
a random, stratified sample, were interviewed using a variety 
of structured and semiHtructured procedures. The Indian and 
Spanish^American ethnic groups show differential effects of 
acculturation on two classes of variables: social and p.^ychologi^ 
cal pressures for excessive alcohol consumption^ and social and 
psychological controls against such behavior. It appears that 
for the Spanish-American group ucculturation is consistently 
associated with higher rates of drinking and deviant behavior, 
whereas within the Indian group the opposite is true. With tl^ 
unacculturated members of thu two ethnic groups, the Spanisb 
American does not display deviant behavior whereas the Indian 
Froup does. The explanations offered for this paradox are: (1) 
The acculturated ethnic members have limited economic access 
to the rewards of American society, thus maintaining stronger 
feelings of relative deprivation, significantly greater alienation, 
and significantly more psychological problem^solving reasons for 
drinking. (2^ The unacculturated Spanish Americans display 
strong social and psychological controls (from family and 
church) that are internalized, (3) The unacculturated Indian 
displays weak social and psychological controls. (4) The influ^ 
ence of family and church begins to break down a^ the Spanish 
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Americana move toward tho mom secular American norm, 
whereas the IndianB, whose nonacculturated background is 
socially anomic* become mapped into new control structures. 
These structural changes are paralleled by psychological changes. 
The implication of the results for general acculturation theory 
is then drawn. 41 references, 

163 

Green^ Rusicl P* Dcsarrollo y estanclarlzacion cle una caealo individ- 
ual de intcligencta parn adultos en ('spanol. [De^elopmcni and siand^ 
nrdi^tion in Spaniih of an individual scale of InlclUgence fcr adultfl,] 
RevUia Mexicana rf^ Paicolofiin, 1(3 ) i 231^244, 1964, 

A detailed review of the procedures followed in the development 
atid standardization of a Spanish form of tue Wechsler Adult 
Intelligence Scale (WAIS) in Puerto Rico is reported. Existing 
tests vi^hich are simply translations into Spanish or partial 
adaptatioiris are unsatisfnctory for use in Hispanic America. 
In the Puerto Rico project, the translated form v^as reviewed 
by linguists familiar with the national and regional uses of the 
Spanish vernaculstr to assure that the verbal material would 
be as significant as po.^Hible to all Hispanic American subcul- 
tures. The sociocultural aspects were also examined by psy- 
chologists in several Latin American countries with the hope 
of making the EIWA (WAIS in Spanish) applicable in all of 
Latin America. Simultaneous with thu linguistic and cultural 
reviews, pretesting'of a sample group (260 subjects) was con- 
ducted in Puerto' Rico to determine the order of difficulty for 
each item and to evaluate the entire test in its revised form. 
During final evaluation^ 1,800 subjects were added to the pre- 
test group. A procedure has been developed which should permit 
automatic correction for the increase in IQ because of general 
cultural enrichment over time. 1 reference. 

164 

Green, nussel F* Age'Intelllgence relalioiiship between nfTCS sixleen 
and flixty=£ouri A rising trend. Dvvplopmental Psychology^ i(5)i6l8-- 
627,1969, 

New data in support of the viewpoint ttait intelligence as 
measured by the Wechsler Adult Intel ligefte Scale (WAIS) 
increases until approximately age 65 is offered. In addition* 
this study demonstrates that if Wechsler and other investigators 
had conducted a different type of data analysis, their conclusion 
wo'ild have bi.an different. Four Rtratified, random groups^ ages 
25-^^9, 35-39. 45^49, and '55-64, were drawn from the Puerto^ 
Rican population and administered the newly adapted Spanish- 
language version of the WAIS. These groups were altered to 
make their educational distribution nearly identical. Two sets 
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Of analyses dimonstrate tl^t Intelll^enc « meaaured by the 
V/AIS does not decline in t Puerto Rican population before 
about age 65, Speciflcally, the Full Scale score means rise to 
age 40 and never fall; Verbal total scaled means ri^e to age 
50 and never fall'; Performance total shows a small decline 
^fter age 40, The same conclusion for the United States is also 
demonstrated. Had Wechsler and others controlled for educa- 
tion when determining age-iiuelligdnce trends by analysis of 
covariance their conclusion would have been inverted. It is 
concluded that (a) most studies in this area aiG deficient in 
that they have taken inadequate account of educatJon as a 
concomitant of intelligence test performance, (b) much re-^ 
analysis is needed to correct the record, and (c) futurn research 
must account for this variable. 25 references. 

165 

Greene^ Roger L,, and Clark^ John R. Birth order and roPegf* n lien fi- 
ance in a cross-cultural setting. Journal of Social Psyehology, 7S(2) i 
289-^290, 1968. 

An investigation of birth order and college attendance in a 
cross-cultural setting is presen+ed. Data on live birth order, 
ethnic group, family si^e, and social clas^^ were collected for 
168 Anglo-American (AA) and 180 Spanish-American (SA) 
collei^e students in New Mexico who were born, in the years 
1946-1949. In thn AA group there is" a signiflcant overrepre- 
sentation of flrstborns in comparlHon with census data, while 
in the SA group there is an underrepresentation of firstborns, 
primarily as a result of the large family sizes w^hich are not 
reflected in the census data. When the subjects' observed birth 
orders are compared with the expected birth orders by observed 
family sizes, there is an overrepresentation of firstboi'ns in 
both groups, although the difference is not statistically signifi-^ 
cant in the SA group. The comparisons of the observed birth 
orders with the expected birth orderB, adjusted for family size 
within each social class, siiows that firstborns are overrepre- 
sented in all social classes in both groups. A toLal chi-square for 
all five social classes was statistically signiflcant for the A A 
group and approached significance in the SA group. The results 
support the findings of an overrepresentation of fii^tborns in the 
college population reported by other investigators. Even when 
th variables of family size and social class are controlled, there 
is a signiflcant over-representation of firstborns. 6 references. 

166 / > 

Grimmet, Sadie A.^ The influence of ettinicity and age on eolvlng > 
twenty 'queetionet Journal of Social Psychology^ 83( 1 ) 1 143-^144,^1971. 

An ethnic comparison on strategy, categorization, and con- 
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ceptual tempo derived from measures of performance, on a 
problem.solviTig task m made. The oubjecte were 156 lower 
socioeconomic status males distributed among Mexican^Ameri» 
can, Indian American, black American and Appalachian Cauca- 
sian American groups. These groups were compared to a middle^ 
class white sample composed of 40 males. Each of the groups 
was divided equally between grades three and six. The flndinfcs 
showed no signiflcant ethnic differences for the problem-solving 
variables. The higher socioeconomic status group, howevir, 
obtained a signi^^antly greater mean for nominaUfunctional 
questions. When grade levels within the groups were cumpared 
for nominaUf unctional questions, sixth grade boys, exclusive 
of the Indian Americans, earned significantly higher means 
than theirVounger counterparts. Conceptual tempo was affected 
by ethnicity with the Appalachian and Indian grdi , who. 
did not difflr, delaying signifleantL^Njonger than the other 
groups. Implications from these ^ridings are that (a) socio- 
economic status factors have a stron^gor-influence than ethnicity 
on level of strategy and categor|zapn TCb) place of residence 
more than ,ethnicity fosters dinere^it conceptual tempo rates. 
3 references, 

167 

Gronp for the Advonceroent of Psychialry, ConiTnittee on the Family. 
Integrations and mal-inlegration in Spaniah-Amerlean family pal- 
tarns. Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry ReporU and Sym- 
posiuma, 6(27A) s9S9-96t, 1968. 



An exploration of life patterns, c^^ral valiie orientations, 
and extended social systems of the Spanish American m the 
South\^eSt) is j^esented. Contrasts between the. , Spanish- 
American (and /^nglo-Amertean family and value orientations 
are given/ Th4.Jp^nish Americans are lineal, being, present, 
and subj' gation^'fflimture oWented; the Anglo-Americans are 
individualistic, doing, future, Ind mastery-ovsr-nature orienW.^ 
Interrelationships inj Spanish^American villages reflect: ciose' 
family ties, extensive and ^ell-deflned authority liner, age 
grading, social stratification, Ind sexual diflferentiatlon .n au- 
thority. Trie feminine role, constricted by Anglo-American 
standards, is comfortable and supportive for its Spanish-Ameri- 
can occupant. Noticeable changbs m Sp^nish^Americm value 
orientations have taken place in the last two decadeB, No refer- 
ences/ i 

168 , I 

Guilford, Joan S., and Gupl*4, Willa, Development of the values 
inveulory for children, Proceedlnr^ of the 79th Annual Convention < 
> of ihilAmerimnPsychol^^:icalAB^^ 1971. 
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The relatloMhip holwc^en chllrlrpn*« valupp and lfi*Mr anaflrmic' 
ttchievemeiit la HHROflRnfL 'Phi' df»vnl()[>mnnt. (if a valin'S Irivpntory 
for chilclren m cluHurlliocI aa Ihv flrMl vhim^ of th^' rPM<^arr h A 
totnl of 990 flrftt, h^u'chhI, ancl Uiirtl KraH** chllflri'fi of fivi' 
ethnic KrcnipH— Mi^Kiran ArTM'rlran. nri«'r»lal, Anj^lo, Nt^^vn, nM 
Papago Indian chilclrtm- worf^ a(lmini«l('rfMl \}w final vnrfliori of 
the valuoa inventory HCule, Thn muiltn lrHli<:af.n that t-hildnin in 
minority groupa (particularly NoKnKm arid Mf^Kiam Anif^rlcanH^ 
value school and health habitn moro than do rhildnm of the 
middle-class majority (Orlental« and AnRloM), hut at the flame 
time they also value nonconformity and asocial behavior more. 
Thus, the minority Negro and Mexican-Am^MMcan children have 
a set of values that is in accord with those of the educational 
aystem while holding to another set of values that is in conflict 
with the same aystem. Such value conflicts can be expected to 
have serloua implicationa for adjustment to' and progress in 
school No references. 

169 

Gumpers, John J. On the linguiiUc rnnrkcrH of hilingual eomniunica- 
iion.UurnalofSociaihmen,23(2)i4^B7, 1967. 

Overlap and language uistance of constituent linguistic varieties 
are demonstratea by the use of ti an;ilatHbiHty measure^^. Bjltn- 
gual samples consisted of Hindi-Punjabi, Kannada-^Marathi, and 
Spanish^English s|eakers. Tape recorded speech samples in two 
languages were collected from bilingual speakers interacting 
in natural settings. Texts recorded in Language A were then 
retold orclly in Language B by other native speakers and texts 
recorded in Language B were retold in Language A. The objec^ 
tive was to determine the minimum number of differences neces- 
sary for utterances to be perceived bp distinct Umguage.^ by their 
speakers. Findings show that all repertoires maintain a large 
number of variants at the morphophonemic level. Regardless of 
the number of nomhared rules, however, differences in the pho- 
nological realizations of morphL^mes play an important part. 
VariantsSrM ahov/n too in co-oceurrcTit patterns and never in 
isolation. TnLrugidity of such co-occurrence rules reinforce.^, the 
perceptual dis^ctness of codes. In .^pit^^ of the underlying Jiram- 
matical similarities the ^hlft bet^^en coues ha.^ , quality of 
abruptness which to some extent accounts for the speakcr-s view 

■ of them as distinct languages. Intral inguage varia . m ,-jlays an 
important part in bilingual behavior, and measures f jilingual 

^ competence must account for it. il they are to be Fiocia^y realistic. 
22 references. 

170 

GullrJinehcr^ Sally, imd ElinMon, Jack. Elhnti^r#»lipioui^ varuilion in 
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pf^ffnHlonii of Wln^nni Thr of illne^^ aM ati ftxplnt^ll^ for 

flrvifinl iK^hflvior. Sttt inlJHrirnr^ and M^dirinp^ 5(2) 1 117- 12 5, 1971, 

DifTfirfene^iH in perception of behavior an Bignn of "mental" ill- 
n*'^ nmtmK tjlght (ithnorciliKiouM groupH were uxamined in a study 
umyyur 2,000 roproHentutivcj Nciw YorkerH, PerceptionH IS 
J/|KnetteH jleHcrihinK varying dcKreeB of deviant or problematic 
4>€huvior were aBcertained and 12 of "theHe were used In con- 
Htructing a Guttman Attitude Scale. Ethnoreligious differences 
wero then conBidered by frequency of diatribution of scale typc^s. 
The Puerto Rican group was found to have the most diatinctive 
distribution. 8 referenceB, 
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HobaFman, Paul W. Denial of drinking in a hausehold survey. Quar- 
ierly Journal of Studies on ilcohol, 31(3 ) i 710^717, 1970. 

A survey of nine Belf-appraisal questions related to the denial 
of drinking among a sample of New York City residents is 
reported. Data reveal that about one4hird of the respondents 
did not drink at alL The female :male ratio of reported nondrink- 
ers is 2.2:1. There is more denial of drinking in the New York 
City survey than has been reported f rom the Middle Atlantic 
region. Denial of drinking is directly related to age and inversely 
related to education. Proportionately more widowed aiid fewer 
never-married persons indicate that they do not drink. The 
ethnoreligious groups with the largest proportion of reported 
nondrinkers are the Puerto Ricans, Jews, and Italians. There 
are relatively more nondrinkers among both males and females 
in these groups with the exception of Puerto Rican men. Three- 
quarters of the Puerto Rican women stated that they did not 
drink, so that the female :male ratio of reported nondrinkers 
among Puerto Ricans is 4.6:1, which is much higher than any 
other ethnoreligious group. It is concluded that more denial of 
drinking is found among older than younger respondents. 9 
references. 

172 

Haberman, Paul W. Ethnic differencea in psychiatric symptoms re- 
ported in community surveys, PnbUc Health Reporu, 8SC6)i494- 
502, 1970. 

Representative samples gf 1,883 adult residents of the Washing- 
ton Heights health district of New York City and 706 adult re- 
spondents in a citywide sample were asked questions about symp- 
tohis usually associated with psychiatric impairment. The symp= 
toms elicited by questions included anxiety, depressive states, 
and insomnia. The absolute and relative proportions giving 
symptomatir responms to the miritown items in the two surveys, 
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both overall^ and by demagraphlc subgroupH, Vi^eru Himilar. Thv- 
proportion.^ giving symptomatic rcHponHt'.s variocl invarsoly wilh 
social class, as indicatod by oclui'iitional Icvol aiul rumily incontc. 
Women, previously niarried por.uinH, aiid, aniong othnic gn)U|)s, 
Puerto RicariR, reported th« most pHychiatrlc HymptomH, Dif- 
ferences between the two survtiyH, for Iho most part, wura 
attributable to dilTerences in wordinj? of (lunslions and ethnic 
composition of the' samples, us disprciportiunatt^ly niori^ Irish in 
Washington Heig^hts reported the least symptoms and dispro- 
portionately more Italians in Now York ('ity roportcMl a moder- 
ately high number of symptoms. The use of a single cuttini^ poiiit 
to indicate impairment in surveys of heterogeneous comniunities 
is questioned. Using different cutting points for various ethnic 
groups is suggested as a possible means of compensatinff for 
variation in response style. 15 references, 

173 

Hall, Edward T, The silent language, Ini O'Brien. R., *?cL Readinp[3 
in General Sociology, Boston i Houghton Mifllin, 1969. pp, 6(Mi4. 

People in the same cidturcil milieu experience difflculties in com- 
municating; between those from entirely different cultures, it 
may seem impossible. In this essay some of the major prcblems 
in understanding amojig people in North and South Amenca are 
discussed. The problem often can be found in hidden psychologic 
cal patterns, specifically in the areas of time concepts, space 
conceptB, and friendship patterns. Concepts of time and patterns 
of punctuality differ marked I/. For example, the North Ameri- 
can businessman tries to make his point with neatiieSL^ and dis- 
patch — quickly and efficiently while the Latin American puts 
emphasis on courtesy rather than speed. The difference in the 
two systems lies in the controls. One Is formal, peraonaK and 
depends upon family and friends. The other is technical-legal, 
imrersonal, and depends upon courts and contracts. To the Co- 
lorribian or Mexican^ the North AmericHn may seem cold and 
withdrawn because he talks from behind a desk or at a distance 
of 2 feet or more— the custom in the United States, but defined 
as detached and separated in the cuHtoms of Latin America, The 
traditional home of the Latin American is built around a patio 
and closed from the street which often makes a North Amerlchn 
feel isolated sinca heMs accustomed to open neighborhoods. Rec- 
ognition of these differing behavior patterns will produce easier 
communication between individuals of clifTerent cultures. 

174 

Hall^ Lincoln H* Personality variables of achievmg anil non=achievjkig 
Mexican-American and other community rollegc freshmen. Journal 
of Edticadonal Research, 6B(B) i224-22B, 1972. 
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An invo^tiBatlon of personality variables of achieving MiAmn^ 

ia presented. Groups consisting of UA loNvtr ■si'-o _ , 

Aiican (MA). 150 lower SES An^l.^An^.can (AAh^and 
207 middle SES AA atudenta %vere '"^^"f»'^°'y''^ J'^i'" ,4",^, 
TAT 0' tieed achievement and the Inventory of ^^e" ,Appnuaai 
(ISA) Analyses of variance between SES «roups and acad^mi- 
iy achieving ("C" average or better) ^^-^^ J^^^^^ 
were calculated. Academic progrc^-? over a f'V''=aenieHter per^a 
cServed. In terms of scholastic -^^-^f^\^'^^ 
In college, completion of graduation requirement., and tnmj^r 
to 4-year institutions of higher learning, midd^bLS subjpcts 
Se more successful than are low SES students The ^^^^^ 
in academic achievement and per.gonality variables of the aiA 
Lnd AA of lower SES suggest that ^ocioeconomlc '^f J-' 
ethnicity, is the more signiflcant determinant of P^"""^'*;^ 
tS rented to academic success. The relatively high need to 
SS^ekcores of both lower SES subgroup., v e wed in con j urn. 
tion with their low achievement levels. HUggeHta that cnther tht 
colLe h not providing curricula which meet the 'leeds of tiie 
SSta or that the faculty and administration have not de^ 
m^ how their institutions may effectuate lh«ir Hccepted^™. 
A large proportion .of lower SES college ireshmcn did not satisfy 
^hdrSres to succeed in the attainment of higher educational 
goals. IS references, 

175 

IlonBon Roberl C, an.l Simmon*, OmIc G. Difrcrcmlal cxpor.once 
S^^rnf mSRr;„tH lo the city. In . Brocly. Eupnc B., c.l. B^fl.ior 
l^En^onS^nU. AdaptaHon of Mi«r,m« Popnlauon,. Beverly 
HillBi Sage Publicnlions, 1970. pp. 145-166. 

The characteristic attributes and trendK of four rural ml^^ 
groups the adjustment process to the "rban city are com- 
Sred Detailed mm history interviews were obtained from 66 
Smni".h°American rural migrants. The subjects were divided in= 
to hS and low-socioeconomic (SES) groups Month-by-month 
date on each migrant were computed^Data indica^e^ amo^ 
hio-h SES migrants, unsuccessful adjustment by part ot tne 
gmup cannot be predicted from arrival attributes but from 
iSent Pfienomi such^as employment and rmnmtm^^ 
nSce (e g a fine, lawyer's fee). Among the migrants who ar= 
S^ln 'helltv with low SES. two arrival attritnites ^r on 
^able later unsuccessful adjustment: state of he^ and 
nhase in the family cycle (e.g.. increase in family size; . Healthy, 
linek mefor wage earnerssin newly formed- families are more 
Sy S maLSin financial independence than older migrants 
who'arrive in relatively poor health -i^h large farndies to sup- 
port. The high probability of welfare assistance for the older low 
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SES groups is eviderit. Healthy migrants with abovQ average 
skills and education arn likely to intej^rate into the city within 
a period of about 6 to 12 months. An interpretation nf the process 
of rural migrant adjustment to the city Ik provided, ''>' references. 

176 

Hflrligfln, Robert H. A tcmporal^f vHiiiol ronrrpi 8c*nlci A clrvelop?n<nital 
BiudyJ^^nrnal of Climcul Pnycho^ i221^223, 1971. 

A revision of the TemporaUSpatial Concept Scale with an in- 
tr^^ased number and range of q^iestions was administered to a 
sample of 2,883 parochial school children. Twenty-thiee per- 
cent of the sample were Mexican American, 6.7 percent Puerto 
Rinan, .3 percent black and 70 percent Anglo-American. The 
TjimporaUSpatial Concept ccale yields three scores: .Part I, 
laterality: Part IL Space; and Part III, Time. Norms for grades 
3 through 12 are presented. A comparison is made of the per- 
formances of an inner city sample and a auburban sample, of a 
monolingual and a bilingual Mexican^American sample, and of 
a midwestern and an east coast sample. 4 references. 

117 

Haughty B. The language difiiculty of SiianiHh Atneriean rhildren. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 15(1) j 92^95, 1931 , 

A cotniparison of intelligence quotients (TQ) auross chronological 
age attempts to provide information on degrees of language diffl^ 
culty found In Spanish-^American (SA) children. All SA chiU 
dren are from four school syHtem?^ ranKinK in agCH from 7 to 19, 
and in grades 1 to 12. The Pintner-Cunningham Mental Test 
(PCMT) was used in :rrades 1 to 3 ; the National Intelligence 
Test (NIT) in grades 4 to 7; and the Terman Group Teats of 
Mental Ability (TGTMA) in grades 8 to 12, It is hypothesized 
that a language handicap encountered in taking an IQ test should 
decrease as children become older and become better acquainted 
with the English language. Analyzed data indicate that the IQ 
of SA children decreased with chron.ilogical age. There is a sud^ 
den drop in IQ bcc ^s at about 10 years of age. Since the older 
children are handiL ipped as much as the younger, there seems 
to be no justification for assigning the difficulty to an inability to 
use or uriderstand English. Until the eKistence of a language 
handicap in SA children is demonstrated by pripevly controlled 
experiments, it seems Lafe to avoid using the^ joncept as an 
explanatory principle in educational probiems. The average SA 
child has an IQ of 79 compared with 100 for the average Anglo 
child. No references. 

178 

Hellerv Chpiitine A. Reponal patterns of diplary deficiency! Spanish- 
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Aniericans of New Mexico and Ari?,ona. Ampricnn Acadvmy of Politiml 
and Social Science, 22%i49-Bl, 1943. 

Tha .Spanish Americans of New Moxlco and Arizona adhere 
closely to,, a limited food pattGrn which doGH not meet their 
nutritional requirements j^utisfactorily. The diet is limited to 
corn, beans, chili pepperR, lard, flour, and coffee. Greens are 
used in some irrigated areas, but only during the growing 
seapjn. The economic statun of the Spanish American today 
d^-^ nci allow for an extensive nutritional diet. An analysis 
of most frequently found diets in Spanish-American homes 
shows the following: (1) They are low in calorieB. (2) They 
are low In. protein, both in kind and amoant. (3) Calcium, is 
also low. (4) The diet Is adequate in iron, (5) The diet lacks 
in vitamin-i A and C but is adequate in vitamin B. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that New Mexico and Arizona w^ould 
have Infant mortality rates of over 100, This is nearly, twice 
those of the Southern States. Education in the newer knowledge 
of nutrition and food preparation is undoubtedly an important 
factor In improving the present-day diet of the Spanish people 
of the Sout.iWPHt. The mn.st important fnctor, however ^ inccme. 
references. 
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Henderson, Ronald W. Envirornienlal prtdiclorH of acaclemic per- 
formai:ce of disadvanlaged Mejcican-Aincrican ehiidren. Journai of 
ComulHng and Clinical Pfs^cholo^ 1972. 

An effort to determine interrelationships between environmen- 
tal process variables (EPV's) and academic performance among 
85 Mexican-American (MA) third grade children is presented. 
Subjects v.^ere administered the Calif or^ ia Reading Test (CRT) 
as a criterion measure for academic achievement. Significant 
correlations between CRT scores and the EPV measured are 
as follows: Achievement P^ess, Language Models, Academic 
Guidance, ^ Activeness of Family, Range of Social Interaction, 
Intellectuality in the PCome, Identification with Models, and 
Perceived Value of Education. The relationship between CRT 
Scores and EPV Work Habits in Family did not achieve signi- 
ficance. These rciMiltg demonstrate the predictive relationship 
between environmental measures taken when a sample of MA 
children entered the first grade and their "performance on a 
reading achlev^ement test at the end of third grade. The environ- 
mental measi^s devdoped in this investigation may provti 
practical ancl^a^proprlate for use by psychologists engaged in 
family counsifiifg or parental education. 3 references. 

180 

Hendergon, Ronald W\| Bi^rgan^ John R.; and Hurl, Maure Jr. 
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Devolopmimt and validation of the HeiitiorHOii Envircnittif'iit.il L«>iirn- 
ing Procraa Bcalis Journal of Social pRyrhoUmy, BHC2 >! 185-196, 
i972. 

.A new interview inatrument was developed ano validated tr 
aacertain its utility as a rneasure of cliariicteriHtics of home 
i^nvironments. The instrument was administered to the mothers 
of 60 lower socioeconomic Mexican-American and f)6 middle- 
socioeconomic Anglo first graderB: IteniK for the Henderson 
Learning Process Scale (HELPS) were generated to elicit 
responses relating to the variables of aspiration level, envirnn- 
mental stimulation, models, guidance, reinforcement, and total 
score. The Stanford Early Achievement Test (SEAT) anc!vthe 
Boehm Test of Basic ConceptH (BTBC) wore administered to 
all children. These teats served aa criterion meaHurc?s for the 
purpose of determining the predictive validity of the HELPS, 
A factu/ analysis of the HELPS indicated that the scale con= 
sisted of five factors : I, Extended InterestH and Community 
Involvement; 11, Valuing Language and School Related Behav^ 
ior; III, Intellectual Guidance; IV, Providing a Supportive 
Environment for School Learning; and V, Attention, Further 
analyses with the SEAT and BTBC as crileriun variables 
indicated that Factors I, II, IV, and V were significantly related 
to academic achievement. It is sug^cested that thore is a need to 
make members of lower socioeconomic groups aware of the 
possibility that they use education as a vehicle for attaining 
the rewards available in society. 22 references, 

181 

Henderson^ Ronald W.^ and Merritt^ C* Environnicntal hackgrotindB 
of Mexican Amarican children with differmil poteniials for school 
BuccegB. Journal of Social Psychology^ 75(1 ) 1 101-106, 1968. 

Ap. Investigation of a wide range of environmental stimuli 
iri the background of Mexican- American (MA) children who 
have a high and low potential foi success in school is presented. 
Subjects were 38 high^potential and 42 low-potential MA first 
grade students. Home environments were studied by inter- 
viewing the mothers of the subjects. Interview tra^Tiscrlpts were 
rated on nine environmental variables, and group differences 
were tested for signiflcance with a multivariate analysis. It 
ivas found that children in the high-potential group came from 
backgrounds that offered a greater variety of stimulating experl- 
enceB than ware available to those children in the low-potential 
group, Low-potential children came from larger families than 
did high-potential children. The two'groups were also compared 
on a series of sociological factors that revealed some signiflcant 
similarities and differences between the groups. For example, 
"presence of extended family" seems to be most typical of MA 
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^familiea.rsgardless of socioeconomic leveL Related amuUntieB 

were observed for "prefer ^^^^^^^^^ ^^^'''''''^ l^s^ 
visit kin," and "value family Hfe.' DifferBnaes ^e f ollo^v^^ 
items were noted: "number of children 1/ the family, a-atU5 
level of father's work," "periodicals in home, and .erigage m 
weekend travel."' It was suggested that educatora plarmmg 
compensatory education' programs for minority children should 
probably emphaoize activities which extend children s first hand 
experiences It was concluded that the preschool environntents 
of the high-potentiai children included a greater variety ot 
intellectuany stimulating experiences than did the -preachoo! 
environments of the low-potential group. 18 references. 

182 

Heffli, Ivonne, and pfdion, Keilh E. Rctenlion of .cnmntlc, Byntnctic, 
and language Information by young bilingual children. P»ychonom,c 
Sconce, 29 (6B )! 391-393, 1972. 

Twenty Hllngual 5=year.olds were read stories in English and 
Spanish Using variants of the second sentence in each atory, 
recognition memory 'was tested for semantic an^ syntactic 
mation. The children were also asked to identify the language 
of the third sentence in each study. The data indicate that the 
children successfully coded and remembered sentences^in t«™8 
of meaning but rapidly forgot details of syntactic form. Coding 
byTanguaie (Spanish or English) for the third sentence was 
forgotten if followed by material in the alternate language. 
9 referencaB. 

1-H3 

Herr Selmn E. The effect of prcfirgl-grndc training upon lending 

and reading ochievenu^n^ f 
dren. Journal of Educational Piychology, .17(2) 1 87-102, 1946. 

Reading readiness and achievement- of Spanish^speaklng chil= 
dren 4o participated in a l^year, P^t^'f'^-'^LSaS 
program are compared to a control group who did not participate 
h.^e special prolram. Children from nine towns J" New^co 
participated in this study. The two S^oup were imtiaily mateh^d 
on the Pintner.Cumiin.<ham Primary Tntelhgr^ce Test(PPIT) 
and by a^ubjective akalyais of vocabulary ability and home 
tnvi^mont. A year later whan both gr|^sb.gan^a^al 
first erade program they v ere given the PPIT and the Metro- 
pol^'S^tog E.adineL Test (MRRT) . f°"°wed by 
politan Achievement Test (MAT) a few muntns thereaf^T 
Resulta indicate that the initial IQ's for tne two Broup.i were 
parallel, however, a year ^^^^^^^'r^^^'^J 
difference of 17,46 points in fevor of the sxpejimental group^ 
Similarly, the scores for the MRRT and for the Metropohtan 
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Reading Achievement Test were higher for tho e^iperimentiil 
group. The findings suggest th^t Spaninh^American chndren 
with pre-flrst^grade training have a decidcKl advantage Dver the 
children who do not have the experience of such training. 
^ The study supports the belief that a pro-firat-^grade reading 
readines.s program for children below the norma] age school 
entrance will have positive results on IQ. No references. 

184 ; . 

Herizig, Margaret E.^ ancl Birch, hrrlitri G. I 

measured i n tell i genera in pr<*Hrhool ohildi eii of rt nl *4oc ud and 
ethnic backgrountiSi Arnvrican Journal of Orthopsychiair'^i 47fH): 
416=-425, 1971. 

Whi^^e mlddle^class and Puerto Rican working class children 
in the preschool years provide the opportunity to compare the 
course of measured intelligence by a longitudinal study. Sixty 
Puerto ^'Rican and 116 white children were administered the 
Stanford Binet at 3 years of age. Practically all the name chil^ 
dren were examined at 6 years of age. The data show no 
increase 'in^ IQ between 3 and 6 years of age for children of 
either socioecotiomic group. In -fact, the findlrigK suggest that 
*|he measured intelligence is relatively stable over the preschool 
yeara and that for both groups of children the generar trend 
is toward a small increase in score. The Puerto Rican children 
are significantly more stable in IQ over the age range studied 
than are the .white children. It is concluded that for the dis- 
advantaged group, IQ level is already \yell e^ytablished by 8 
years of ag^ and tends to remain remarkably Htablo thereafter. 
Failure of the middle-class child to attain an IQ score at 3 years 
of age is idiosyncratic and not significant, while for the Puerto 
Rican child it may well be reflective of a pattern of functioning. 
It is suggested that for Puerto Rican children intervention 
might be effective in modifying behavior style and producing 
si^nifleant changes in levels of intelligence. 1?. references. 

185 ' 

Hertzig^ Margaret E.| Biruli, Herbert G,: Thomas, Ah^xancleri and 
Mendez^ Olga A, Glaes and ethnic cliffereneeH in llie reHpeinHivc*nf?HM 
of pre-»ehoai rhildren ics cogniiive df^niakicl^. Monograph of the Socipty 
for Research in Child Developmpnt, 33C 1 ) 1 1-69. 1968. 

The style of responsiveness to demands for cognitive function- 
ing in preschool children from different social and ethnic 
groups is examined. The subjects were 116 middle-^class Ameri- 
can children with a mean age of 3 yearn, 4 nionthH, and 60 Puerto 
Rican children with a mean age of 3 years, 6 months. The middle-^ 
class children come from native-born professional families^ and 
the Puerto Rican children come from predominantly Spanish- 
speaking, working lass families living in public housing proj- 
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ects. The behavioral information on response style to co«nitiv| 
denuinds was obtained by. observation of the behavioi and 
rlcordinff of the verbalizatlonr. of the child in he course of 
SS^rlsinet Intelligence testing, The >J^^>«"'Sa1Sav' 
strate that the ts^o groups differ fft>p «ach 0 her f^^eha^^ 
ioral styles with which they reaix)nd> demundB. for ^oemt^ 
functioning. These two grouRS shovH: « c>ifferonc^ >n th. 
proportion of times the child attempted to do what^ was .asked , 
^ (i.e., work response) ; (bHrt difference m the tendency 
to make work responses after an initial not-work response; (c) • 
a dlfrerence in the proportion of verbally expreHScd responses, 
td) a drierlnce in the style of making not^work responses; 
(e a dWerence in the kinds of verbalizations that accompany 
nolwo'k responses: (f) a difference in the tendency ^rpake 
spontaneous work extensions; (g) a difference m the freqw 
with which such spontaneous extensions are vortally expressed , 
and <h) a difrerence in the degree to which work responses are 
made to verbal and nonverbal cognitive tasks, rfspech^^ly 
Each of these differences in style was sustiuned when was 
S constant and when birth order was controlled. Fami y 
iStability. lack of maternal care, and f ^^'"f^^^nis 
reiected ai possible contributing factors to the ditterences 
between aroups: It is concluded that rhildrearing practices and 
lifLtyles of file Puerto Rican group differ from tbosa of the 
Slelais in ways that resuit in the development of the behav- 
ioral differences found. 68 references, 

186 

HindalBng, Michael J. Educalionnl and """P" .fP'""°"' 
™^%^ki„g clo.e Negro, Moxu-an-Am^ion 

lary ieliool children. Journal of IV«gr« EducnUon, 39(4) .351 6^S, 
1970. 

An investigation of educational and occupational aspirations 
among wofking class Negro (N), Mexican=American (MA), 
and Ihite (W) elementary school children i^ presented A 
pretested interview schedule v;aa used m mterviewing 187 

S, fifth, and dxth grade pupil^ ^^^Ihf lerSer 
the subjects is 68 N, 74 MA, and 45 W. and the iriterviewers 
^1 p^^onal to the sample. It is shown that even ainoM 
elemlntSry pupils, differences in educational and oc°"P^ti^"f ^ 
aspirations of the N, MA,, and W groups exist Th^,N sub^am^l| 
has the highest educational aspirations, followed by W, and 
Snally the IfA subaample. Wh.n educational aspiration ,s held 
constent W'and MA pupils are found to aspire to higheK 
on^ clfiories. It is suggested that the latter difference 
mafberelated to the fact that only N children feel that te*c^s 
are prefudiced against them, and consequently N students may 
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be preparing themselves &r job digcrimination in the future. 
No references. , * 

187 ^ ^ ^ 

HishikI, Patricio C, f elf^conccpifl pf Bixlh grnde girlH of Muxiciin^ 
* ^^merlean ficicent. California Journal of Edncaiional Rf^varrfu 
ld(2) 156^2, 1969* \ ^ 

^ An investigatroft^hich attempts to determine the relationships 
among self-qoncept, academic achievement, intelligence,' and 
Interests is presented. The Self-Concept Scale (SCS) and the 
Child Self^Descnption Scale (CSS) v^^ere administered to 65 
sixth grade girls of Mexican-American (MA) descent. Scholastic 
characteristics were defined by the Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence 
Test scores and by the Stanford Aehievement Test scores. .The 
results obtained were compared w^ith the results from a simjlar 
study using white sixth grade girls in Georgia as subjects. The 
comparison between ' groups revealed that the mean concept 
scores for both self and ideal self are higher for the Georgia 
group than the MA group. There is a dgniflcant positive relation- 
ship between self-concept and factors of intelligence and academ- 
ic achievement for the MA group. Mean grade placements on 
the achievement test for the MA group are two grade levels 
flower than actual grade. Further, the findings show that both 
groups of girls assigned themselves similar patterija of self- 
descr^tion. However, the MA sixth grade girl with a high self- 
concept had more success in academic achievement than did thp 
sixth grader of a similar background with a low self-^concept. 
In view of the results of intelligence and achiavement testing, 
the group of girls from Georgia would have a better chance 
of entering and eucceeding in college. It is suggested that the 
school provide every opportunity for bringing the reality and 
the aspiration level of the MA student closer together. 
9 references. 

188 
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Hoffman, Gerard^ and Flshman, Joshua Ai Life in the neighborhood^ 
A factor analytic study of Puerto Rican mBlea in the ^ew York City 
area, iniernational Journal of Comparative Sociology^ 12(2) i85» 
100,1971, 

Results of a factor analytic study of Puerto Rican males in 
the New York City area are presented in an attempt to clarify 
thqip observed behaviors in bilingual perardns which seem iftost 
^cleSfly to reflect the native and American values. An analysis 
of extensive interview data allowed a number of conclusions to be 
drawn and revealed the fallacy in sta cements thaf contact iWith a 
dominant culturi results in the disintegration of traditional 
social and cultural patterns. Further, acculturation need not 
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be cHsrJptive. 'nor cIopm contact result in acculturation. Respond^ 
entH viewed daily be aviors as being cloRcly related t^; ^ne 
Puerto Rican activitiu., and education and mobility as^at^d 
to more Am&rican activities. Even for a working class populn. 
tion high culture activities -ivre viewed with Hufficient clarity to 
cluster together' in one factor. The analysis provided further 
understanding of the cultural values that the Hubjects attached 
to the various activitie'^ covered. Education and home are the 
domains which have emerged most clearly' In'addition, solidarity 
of the mainland suggests a domaiii which touches upon inter^ 
actions with Puerto Ricans other than those in the immediate 
family. It is this feeling of solidarity with other Puerto Ricans 
that makesiife in the neighborhood a bicultural experience. It 
transcends the family but it does not capitulate to the lures 
^ of education and mobility. 3 reference?, 

1B9 

Hollaiitl, William R. Lanpuapn haFriri| uh an cduralional P^'Ij"* 
of Spanish ftpeaking rhllilr^'n. ExcppUonal Childrpn, 27(1)^42=50, 

^ An ^ attempt is miide to ^define and analy^^e the social and 
cultural background of the educational problems of 36 Spanish- 
speaking children. These children from grade IC (a first grade 
class specially designed to teach English to unadcultured Span- 
ish^speaking children) through grade 5 were tested bilingua ly 
with a special Spanish^English adaptation of the WISC. Results 
show that all but three of the 'children had some language bar- 
rier Lack of English comprehension was a serious handicapto 
the educational adjustment of over 40 percent of this group. Tjie 
language barrier is greatest among grade IC children and de- 
creases, steadily with added schooling, but it is still preset 
among fifth grade students. A language barrier is the result of a 
lack of acculturation. However, the generally low verbal develop- 
ment in both Spanish atid English is more likely the consequence 
of billngualism in an underprivileged ethnic group. It sug- 
gested that bilingual education for bilingual children Taught 
prove to be a worthwhile experiment. Teachers capable of sup^ 
plementlng the language of the classr^m with the language 
of the home might achieve more optimal results than classroom 
instruction conducted exclusively in English. 6 references. 

190 

Hoilzmon, Wayne H.| Dial Cuerrero, Ro^lio; Swarlz, Jon D.i and 
Tapla, Luii L. Croii-cullural longitudinal research on child dev^p- 
menlt Btudiea of American and^^Mcxican ichool children, Ini Hiil. 
John P., ed. Minneioia SympoMia on Child P»ychplog^ yoL IL Mm- 
neapollsi Untvcrslly of Minnesota Preis, 1968. pp. K5-519. 
k longitudinal study of cognitive; perceptual, and personality 
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development of 4117 Anglo-American (AA) and 443 Mexi6an 
(M) children is described. In addition to the Holt/man Ink- 
blot Technique, thfe basic test battery includes selected cognitive, 
pefceptual, and personality tests given individually to each 
chilff once a year fpr 6 years. Preliminary, findings are Inter- 
preted from an ^tive^passive perspective where AA children 
are found to bk"^'more active in coping with stress than M chil- 
dren: Tl^ M child In a testing situation will cooperate to please 
the examiner while the AA child will vie^v the testing situation 
as a Qhallenge to be mastered. Results from the inkblot scores 
indlca[te that the AA child produces faster reaction timeSj uses 
larger portions of tKe inkbloti in giving his re^ponseSj gives more 
daflnita form to his responses and is. able to integrate ihore parts 
of the inkblot. In addition^ the AA child incorporates other 
stimulus properties of the inkblot, such as color and shading, 
into his responses more often than does the M child. In attempt- 
ing to deal with. all aspects of the inkblots in such an active 
fashioiy; the AA child fails more often than the M child. This 
failurefis indicated by such variables as Form Appropriateness^ 
Pathognomic Verbalization, Anxiety, and HoRtility. The M child 
gives responses 'w^ith better form anrl less responses that show 
deviant thinking, anxiousness, and hostile content. The AA child 
tries to deal with the testing situation in a much moi^e active 
faihion than the M child even when he is unable to do hu success- 
fully, 0eflnite conclusions must aw^uit completion of the overall 
longitudinal design. 37 references, 

191 

JHuinphrey^ Norman D. On aHpiinilation oncl arriihiiriiticni. P^ychiatry^ 
6(4) :343"34S, 1943. ' 

The relationship between assimilation arid Hcculturation on 
an immigrant Mexican group in Detroit is presented. Assimi- 
lation is basically a Hociopsychological pheMomenon, It has 
^ts roots in the person^ encumbered by sentiments and beliefs 
wrought into him as he grows in a culture, 'When the per.son 
>injectB himself Into a second culture, he confronts the emo- 
tional pulls, alien meanings, and new means of qxpression 
associated with the process of assimilation. 'One assimilates 
a new culture largely through the perception and imitation of 
examples. "The meanings acquired from the second cuiture 
supplant or modify meanirigs learned in the first* culture. 
Acculturation i$ a process in which cultural elements in con- 
tact with another culture mjerge^ and fuse, A mechanical model 
of culture which illustrates values and symbols involved in 
assimilation of Americin culture by^ Mexicans in Detroit has 
led to considerable fuf :gn of American elements into the retained 
culture as is' evidenced in the structure ofjthe family. Relatively 
little Mexicair culture hag been taken on Wy Amei'icanB, and few 
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Mexican cultural elements have been incorporated into Americiin 
culture. It is concluded that like other immigrant groups^ in 
the Northern United States, Mexican nalture as a funutional 
unity will probably be expunged by the third generation. No 
references. 

1192 

Humphrey, Norman D, The itereolype and the social types of Mexican 
American youths. Journal of Social Pgychology* 22 ( 1 ) 1 69--78, 1945* 

A discussion of the stereotype and the social types of Mexican 
youths is presented through an examination of five general case 
study observations by social workers in Detroit, The first 
type is characterized by the Mexican immigrant who identifies 
with his native culture. He is subservient to authority and 
associates with other Mexican individuals. The second type has 
been, exposed to Mexican and American cultures and finds 
ccmflicts with the former's customs, . He mingles with non- 
Mexican individuals. The third type is the Mexican youth whose 
main concern is to divorce himself from the connotation of 
th6 word "Mexican." By his cholc^, his peers are non-Mexican 
Americans. The fourth type American-born Mexican is mod- 
est and unaggressive and rarely rebels against parental authori- 
ty. Tl^ fifth type is the son of Mexican parents who because 
of ]i$f\t skin color, athletic ability, and savoir /aire with girls, 
finds' himself acceptable to^ middle-class Americans and te^ds 
to ultimately assimilate completely. Discussion of roles of each 
of the five types for male and female youths ig. presented. It 
is concluded^ that divergent types of personalities are. seem- 
ingly consequerices of differing degreeB and levels of parti- 
cipation in the culture. A social type is molded into .a particular 
role by the forces in the social field within which he operatp. 
No references^ 

193 

Jaco, Ef Gartly* Social faclbre in mental di8order§ in Texai* Social 
pVo&femj, 4(4) t322-328, 1957. 

An examination of the^swial and cultural forces involved 
in the incidence of mental disorders in -Texa^ Is presented. 
The study was designed to include all inhabitants who sought 
psychiatric treatment for psychosis for the first time during 
the 2-year period of 1961-1952. Data were obtained from 
psychiatrist^ In private practice, veterans hospitals, and city- 
county and State mental hospitals throughout the State. The 
major hypotheses tested were: (a) The probability of acquiring 
a psychosis is not random or ^ual among subgroups of the 
population, (b) InhaBitants of diflferent areas exhibit different 
incidences of psychosis, (c) Persona^ with different social at» 
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tributes of affiliation have differeiit incidences of psychosis. 
Cases for the 2-year period were averaged into an annual rate 
and computed for the 2f subregions of the State. All rates 
Were adjusted for ^e, sex, and ethni6.composition of each sub^ 
region. Findings indicate that highest incidence rates are^found 
in the Gulf Cpast region and the bwest rates in w^st Texas. 
Age is .positively correlated with the incidence of psychosis, 
the rate increasing with .advancing age. Females have higher 
psychosis, rates than males. Anglo-Americans exhibit the high- 
est psychosis rates and the Spanish Americans (SA) the lowest. 
SA's have a higher inciderfce of manic depressive and individual 
psychoses than do the nonwhites. These results are consider- 
ably diflrerent from those yielded by other surveys. The findings 
support the three major hypotheses of the study, IB references. 

194 

Jaco, E. Garily. Menial health of the Spanish American in Texas. Ini 
Opler, Marvin K., ed. Culiure and Mental Health. Cross^CuUnral 
StudieM, New Yorki The Macmillan Company, 1959. pp. 467^85, 

Major mentar diiorders among 'the Spanish ' surnamed (SS), 
Anglo-American (AA), and nonwhite (NW) populations of 
Texas are eompared/The principle hypothesis is that the SS 
population will exhibit significant differences in both form, and 
frequency of major mental disorders from the other groups^ ' 
Data on diagnosed psychotic cases for the SS group were ob- 
tained from a recent survey dealing with the incidence rate 
of mental disorders during 1951-1952. Cases were averaged 
into an annual rate and computed for the 27 economic subre- 
gions of the State. Mental' disorder rates nvere adjusted for 
age, sex, and ethnic composition. From the total number of 
11,298 psychotic cases there were 648 (6 ■percent) SS, 9,557 (84^ 
.6 percent) AA, and 1,057 (9.4 peruent) NW, The results indi- 
cate that: l)'The incidence rate of total psychoses for the SS is 
considerably lowerjhan for the other groups. 2) The ecological 
distribution of incidence rates for the subgroups differ signlfl^ 
cantly. 3) Availability to psychiatric treatment facilities^ are 
not Hgniflcantly related to the incidence rates for subregions. 
4) The incidence rates of psychoses for the SS male tend to In- 
crease with advancing age. 5) The incidence of functional, old 
age, and organic psychoses is lower for SS. 6) Urban rates aye 
higher thah rural rates for all groups. 7) Birth place is not 
related to the incidence of pRychose.s for any Bubgroup. 8) Dif- 
ferences in rates for the three subgroups are found for five 
forms of marital status and between sexes. 9) Occupational dif^ 
ferences in incidence rates are found among the subgroups and 
by sex. 10) Education is correlated with incidence rate for 
only the SS ,«ubgroup. These findings generally support the 
hypotuesis that the SS exhibit differences, in the incidence 
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and types ^of mental dIsorderB from the other subgroups with a 
lower rate of incidence. 8 references. 

195 " \ 

jQCobion^ Barbara/ and Kendripk, John, Educalions Social facl or 
iooial proca§i. American Behavioral Scientisii^ 14(2) i25S--272, 1970. 

An attempt is made to integrate Inferences from '^people process^ 
ing'* research with other Inferences from what might loosely be 
termed --macro theory" through the use ot.panel survey research 
data. Attention is given to the appropriate way in which to con- 
ceive of the relationship between Individuals and organizations, 
(i,e., between organizations and their clientele). A discussion fol- 
lows in which the fragility of two conventional assumptions 
regarding research and theoretical analyses acaomplished under 
the guidelines of macro theory is examined. Speciflcallyp the likely 
agreement of the meaning and Index of education across units 
and their stability across time In a social setting of rapid techno- 
logical and demographic change is examined, and some broader 
implications of the role of education in the socialization process 
are noted. To demonstrate the basic differences found, an exami- 
nation of a set of data from a panel survey research project - 
on the Puerto Rican labor force is included, followed by some 
general conclusions and suggestions for improving research 
methods in the. field of social organization. 12 references. 

196 

Jensen^ Arthur Learning ..hililies in Mexican American and Anglo 
American chlidren* Cttlifornia Journal of Educational Research^ 12 
e4)il47^159|1961. 

An investigation of learning abilities in Mexican-American and 
A T^glo^Amerlcan children is presented. Groups of fourth and 
sixth grade Mexican-American and Anglo children, of different 
IQ levels ranging from 60 to 120 or above, were compared pn a 
number of learning tasks consisting of immediate recall, serial 
learning, paired-associates, and learning of familiar and abstract 
objects. The' main finding Is that on the .direct measures of 
learning ability used in this study, Anglo-American children of 
low IQ are slow learners as compared with Mexican Americans 
of the satne IQ. Mexican Americans of above average IQ do not 
differ significantly. In learning ability from Anglo Americans of 
the same IQl High IQ*s are rare among the Mexican-American 
population and It Is noted that the majority of Mexican Ameri- 
cans with low IQ's, as measured by the California Test of Mental 
Maturity, are actually gulte normal In basic'^learnlng ability 
though they may be poor In scholastic performance. It was^ 
suggested that^ most of the low IQ Mexican Americans; not 
being basically slow learners, should not be placid In class with 
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Anglo Americani of low IQ who are slow learners, rather, that 
different methods of teaching should be required. Discussion of 
pirtinent questions relating to the IQ of the Mexican American 
is presented. The development of a complete battery of direct 
learning tests would seem to have considerable promise lor 
improving the diagnosis of educational disabilities, especially 
in ethnic and cultural groups for whom the IQ tests are not 
highly appropriate, 12 references.- 

197 

Jenwit, Arfliiir R. InteUigence, leamlng ability and Bocio^conomic 
statni. Journal of Spmctql Eduaation, 3 ( 1 ) 1 28-35, 1969. 
The Interaction of IQ, associative learning ability, and socio- 
economic status (SES) in groups of children from Caucasian, 
Mexican-American, and Negro populations is Investigated. Find- 
ings indicate that low SES children of low measured IQs (60 to 
80) are generally superior to their middle-class counterparts 
In IQ on tests of associative learning ability - free recall, serial 
learning, palred-assoclatlve learning, and digit span. Low bu^b 
children of average IQ or above, on the other hand, do not 
differ from their middle-class counterparts on these associative 
learning tasks. The results are Interpreted in termp of a hier- 
archic model of mental abilities, ranging from associative learn- 
ing to conceptual thinking. In which the development of lower 
levels in the hierarchy Is necessary but not sufficient for the 
development of higher levels. The flndlngs help localize the 
nature of the Inte' .ctual deficlt^of culturally disadvantaged 
children and show that environmental deprivation does not have 
an equal effect on all mental abilities. The need for standard 
tests to assess a broader spectrum of mental abilltiea than is sam- 
pled by current tests of intelligence is discussed. 27 references. 

198 

^ Jewor, Richard! Graves, Theodore D.; Hnnson, Rob«rl wid Jewori 
Shirley L. Socisty, Per.onality, and Dev^nl Behavu^^ f '"ML 
TH-ElLie Community. New York-. Holt, Rmehart and W.niton, 1968. 

500 pp. 

An interdisciplinary theory of deviant behavior was teated in 
a small, rural American community in southwestern Colorado, 
using heavy alcohol drinking as an example of such behavior. 
The research, began with the task of acoounting for differcntml 
rates of occurrence of heavy alcohol use among three ethnic 
groups: Anglo-Americans (defined as whites, whether English, 
German, or Italian), Spanish Americana, and Indiana. Three 
major converging Investigations were made by a field theory 
approach, in an attempt to show that the behavior examined 
w^ a consequence of the interaction of factors in the personality 
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and in the iociocultural environment. Treating deviant behavioi 
as learned, purposive, goal oriented, and adaptive, the problem 
became one of accounting for selection among possible adap- 
tive alternatives, to see deviance as reflecting the failure of con- 
formity. The three investigations were: (1) A community survey, 
which assessed the applicability of the theory of deviance to the 
adult population, where subjects were chosen by stratified random 
sampling from a complete census list, and data were obtained by 
interviews cross-checked with court records; (2) a study which 
used the entire community senior high school body and derived 
data by group=administered questionnaires or tests; and (3) 
a socialization study, done by interviews with parents, which 
focused on the processes which antedate the personality and 
behavior systems and mediate the relation of the latter to the 
soclocultural environment. The findings about alcohol use made 
evident the complexity of deviance. It was demonstrated In all 
three studies that excessive alcohol use is related to differential 
pressures and controls, both soclocultural and personaL The 
research suggested that a lack of nonnative consensus within 
a group may be relevant to devia nce; that differences in expecta- 
tion for achieving what is valued is crucial In rates of deviance 
among groups. Last, the work .contributed to an analysis of 
ethnicity by dealing with it as representing a position In social- 
psychoicoflcal space. 200 references. 

199 

Johnion, Dale L,, and Sikes, Melvin P* Rorechach and TAT refponsei 
of Negro, Mexlcan^Amarican, and Anglo psychlatriG patlantas Journal 
Projective Techniquei^ 29 (2 ) % 196S, - 

A comparison of the Rorschach and Thematic Apperception 
Projective Test (TAT) responses of 75 Anglo, Negro, and 
Mexican American (MA) patients is presented. The subjects 
Were a random sample of nonpsychotic male veterans whose 
ages, educational backgrounds, and occupational levels were 
quite similar, A number of statistically signiflcant differences 
are found between groups, with most distinct differences on 

.the Eoi'schach appearing on the meaauri of hostility. The TAT 
reveals differences between tha-MA*s and the other two groupff 
in themes of family unit, and in their characterization, .but 

. more particularly of father-son and mother-son relationships. 
This TAT finding possibly demonstrates the persistence of MA 
cultural values regarding interpersonal relationships within the 
family. A tendency for MA and Negro groups to show mora 
achievement Is noted. The ftemes t)f frustration tend to appear 
most in the Negro and MA group. Results of this study suggest 
the utility of projective measures In the formulation of eulture"' 
and personality theories. B references. 
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200 

Johnaon, GMnvUle B. The origiii aBd development ot th« Spaniih 
attitnde toward die Anglo and the Anglo atUtude toward the Spamsh. 
Journal of EdueationalPtycholeBy,m7^ i428-439, 1950. 
An investigation of the origin and devilopment of the de^ee 
of ppejudice in racial attitudes aTnong Spanish an|' Anglo chu- 
dren is presented. A sample of 90 Spanish males and 90 Anglos 
from ageB 4, 8, and 12, were administered the Projective, Test of 
Racial Attitudes which contains six pictures relevant to race 
attitudes Data Indicate that both groups manifest a clear 
picture of development of racial attitiides from the yoijng age 
leveU to the older. The Spanish at the 4.year level appear less 
preiudieed than the Anglos of the same age, but during the 
ensuing 4 years a negative attitude developrto a level approxi- 
mating that of the 12.year-olds of that ethnic group. The Anglo 
attitude develops little between the fourth and eighth years. 
However rapid acceleration during the next 4 years puts the 
Anglo at the highest level of prttjudice of all groups and ages 
studied. In addition, it is revealed that the An^s are i«ss 
optimiatic about the Spanish-Anglo relationship than are the 
Spanish. The Anglos appear to be the aggressors while the 
Spanish merely attempt to adjust to this aggression. The early 
developnient of Anglo attitude, superiority .apd^differept rates 
of prejudice development indicate how the inRtiUed attitude ri 
one group may contribute toward the attitudinai development 
of th« other. The data suggest that the origin of pr^ejuuice toward 
the Spanish appears at about the Si/g-year level while the genesis 
hi prejudice toward the Anglo appears sometime after ZVi years. 
1 reference, 

201 

johnion, Granville B. Bilingualiim as meaiured by a reacUon^ime 
techBiqiie and the relaUonahlp between a linguage l""^ non^anguage 
iBteJUgence quotient. Journal of Genetie Psyehology, 82 ( 1 J ivaa. 
-The effects of bilinguallsm, as measured by a reactlon-time 
technique, upon the measurement of intelligence are illustrated 
through the utilization of a language and nonlanguage mtel- 
ligence test. The Reaction-Time Test of Bilinguahsm, the Hott- 
man Test of BillngUiillsm, thfe Otis Teat of Mental Ability 
(OTMA), and the Goodenough Draw^a^Man Test (GDMT) were 
all administered to a group of 80 Spanish boys from the South- 
west. The results show that there is a negative relationship 
between performance of the OTMA and the degree of bi in> 
gualism However, the relationship between the tests of bilm- 
gualism and the GDMT indicates that the degree of bilmguahsm 
is' associated with superior response on this performance teat 
"' of Intelllgehce. The relatloriahip between the two measures of 
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intelligence is found to be inaigniflcanti indicating that they are 
probEbly te*^ts of separatiB factors. Other flndinga are that 
greater knowledge of English in comparison .with knowledge of 
Spanish is associated with leas discrepancy between the OTMA 
and the GDMT iritelligence quotient scores. The OTMA results 
most nearly approached GDMT results in those individuals with 
fewest Spanish responses on the Reaction-Time Test Because of 
the complexity of measuring the intelligence of bilinguals, both 
the OTMA and GDMT may be invalid instruments for this group, 
IT references, 

202 

Johneon^ Henry S* Mental heahh needs of Mexican Americans, Pre-' 
pared for the Reponal Training Program to Serve the Bilingual/ 
BicultuFai E%ceptiotial Child^ Montal Educational Associates, 1972. 
21pp. (Offset) ^ 

An analysis of the historical evolution of the mental health 
needs of Mexican Americans (MA)^ as well as an evaluation of 
the types of treatment necessary for the promotion of optimal 
merflil health care, is presented. Examination of the mental 
health statistics reveals the absence of services in the barrios 
and the effects of discrimination* The necessity for a redefinition 
of mental illneas is recognized which includes moral and social 
implications, particularly in the treatment of blcultural MA's,, 
Discussion of the theoretical approaches of counseling the emo- 
tionally different MA with regard to his system of values and 
social orientation is provided* Transcendental realism as an 
eclectic therapeutic approach is described as an acceptance and 
appreciation of the psychic phenomenological 'techniques of 
miranderwrno and parapsychology. The development of a new 
and more definitive theoretical approach to the identification and 
treatment of MA-s with emotional pre 'lems is suggested. An 
approach to mental health calls for the acceptance, understand- 
ing, and appreciation of the dynamic concepts of ChicaniBmo, 
camalismo and mranderismo. The critical notions of these three 
key humanistic processes are incorporated in the proposed 
theoretical structure of transcendental realism. THe therapist 
must ultimately permit the MA to succesifully reintegrate him- 
self into the barrio, as ivell as to reaffirm his human dignityj 
integrity, and prid^ as a Chicano in his flight toward a new ChU 
cano humanistic way of life. 42 references. 

203 

Johnson^ Loaz W, A eomparteon of the vocabalaries of Anglo^AmericaEi 
and Spaniih^Ameriean high school pupils^ Journal of Educational 
Pjyafcologj^ 29(2 ) 1 135-144, 1938, 

Spanish-Americah (SA) and Anglo-American (AA) high school 
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itudinti from New Mtxico wers ad'niniBtcred the Inglis Teste 
"^IngfiHh Vocabulary (TITEV). Additionally, four ot^^^ 
cabulary tMta were constructed and given to the Bubjec- She 
SS^ntcate that: (1) SA high school pupi^ labor with a 
daftnite vocabulary handicap at s m t^ 

ftftmt' schools and as compared with the norms for lii^'V. 
m^ SA hilh school pupils are wtarded from 7 to 12 months as 
Sii^ wII^Ia |i&, (S) M the wh^ SV^S 
a potential school population of SAi great as ^As, 
?he AAs outnumber the SAs In high 

(4) SA sophomores, juniors and seniors, and AA juniors ana 
Lniors were appreciably below the norms of TITB-V. it is 
SJ^^f^quent'estlng whereby the pupils can che^ 
and compare their progress be imp.emented as a meajis of 
ISmSSn. Furthermore, recommendation 
rlculum to include more racial customs and ideals of the bA 
people is offered. No references. 
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1 . r^«U .nd CalTo. Elwa. The BARSIT as a general abiliiy 
JrSli?ta"r glS;h.pe.klog adulU in New York. Per.nnn^l 
P,ycliology,23(4) iSl.^519, 1970. 

The utilization of th. Barranquilla R^Pi^ S^^^f 
Test (BARBIT) provides a set of norms w 
aS^tjil^aMsReakinff adul^^ in^hff tc^S 

was oriBinally developed in Ventzuela and Golombia to be usea 
M a 10-Sv group test with applicants havmg sixth grade 
Su^bn^^lesJ A^^roup of adults who^ entered in a 
training program were separated mto either a basic EngJisn 
couSe or rflerical and bookkeeping course by means of their 
Sfon the oSes Beading Survey (GRS) . Both of these groups 
^ IdSiLtered the BARSIT. Teachers were ask^ to 
^tbe students at the end of the coury on a T^'^^^^ 
"verv bright" to "very slow." The flndings show that the cor- 
reSonl between course grades and teachers' ratings are low. 
Is and^a* f^' fhe Basic English and Clerical groups respec- 
Svefy The BARSIT scores and the teachers' ratings, however. 
Sgnificantly related to one another in each of the two groups^ 
These two measures correlated .62 and .48 with each otheT in 
the Basic English and Clerical groups, respectively. The high 
l^of cSlation is quite sufficient to support tl^ u^fj ness 
^ 4pkTT as a screening device. However, smce it is a highly 
. S J^^t: it cSfl^ e^^acted to yield only a ro^gh estimate 
of an examinee's mental wbility. 1 reference. 

J°L., Rober. C. E.hnlc fmlly pa«.rn. , The M^xl^i^ly 
5t_!..j s..i«. A„e,ican Journal of Sociology, 53(6) i45l>-4a^, ivw. 
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Geniralizations on the characteristics of the Mexican American 
baaed on case records and intensive field observations are 
reported. It is pointed out that the majority have come from a 
"simple economy and culture, in which custom and tradition 
dominate* Home communities are closely integrated by tradition 
aiid personal ties, so that family life is cdntroUed by ^he village. 
Family authority Is usually vested in the principal wage earner 
who is typically the father or the oldest male sibling. This 
reladonship extends to grown children who may have estab- 
Ushed their own homes. Marriage establishes close ties between 
the two family groupr, of which the bride and groom are mem- 
bers. Godparents who are chosen as the children's sponsors 
are responsible for their baptism, and in case of the death of 
the parfnts, they are obligated to care for the children. In 
courtship and marriage the Interest of the larger family Is 
closely followed. Divorce is almost Impossible. The roles between 
the sexes are sharply defined. It is not considered proper for 
women to work outside the home or for men to engage in housp- 
hold activities. In relation to the second generation Mexican 
Americans, considerable attention has been given to cultural 
conflict and delinqueneyJ The percentage of young people is 
large among the second generation group. Other factors such 
as farm work, poor Mving conditions, high mobility rate, race 
discrimination, and restricted social contacts contribute to the 
family lifestyle of the Mexican American. It is recommended 
that future research on the Mexican American be supported 
financially in order to provide a better understanding of the 
Mexican immigrant. No references. 



action in §elacied subculturea of New York City. Jaurtial of Social 

Subcultural and sex diflferences in spatial orientation behavior 
are investigated among black, Chinese, Italian, and Puerto 
Rican subjects. Two-person groups of adults in four separate 
poverty subcfaltures were observed engaging in social interaetion 
on public streets -of New York City. Trained judges made 
estimates of the interpersonal distance and mutual shoulder 
orientation of each dyad. Regardless of subcultural group mem- 
berihip,^ women were found to be more direct m shoulder 
orientation than men, an outcome which appears to parallel 
the flndings of previous studies of eye-contact behavior. Black 
males ap^ared less direct than^ales in other minority groups, 
although this result did not approach statistical signiflcance. 
Contrary to expectation, the Interaction distance was strikingly 
similar in all of the subcultures studied. This last finding sug- 
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gests the inference that poverty groups are rather homogeneous 
in the structuring of interpersonal distance. 12 references. 

207 ' 

Jontad, Dopothy. Piyeholingiiliilc leapning diiabilitiei « fO Moxlcwi 
American ttudmU. J our Hal of Laaming DUabiUUmi, 4(8):26~a^, 
1971. 

Compoaite*proflles on the Illinois Test of PsychQlinguistic Abili- 
ties were made for 20 Mexican-American (MA) stud«its' dif- 
ferential abilities. Results indicate that half of their differential 
psycholinguistlc abilities fall in the broad "average" range of 
one standard deviation (listed in order of learning potential) • 
visual .memory, verbal expression, visual association, manual 
expreaaion, and visual closure. Further inspection of the com- 
posite profiles show that all the points falling below the average 
of all mean scores are in auditory arflas (listed in order of 
disability) • grammatic closure, auditory association, auditory 
reception, and auditory memory. Findings reinforce the theory 
that for young students adequate oral language must be dev^el- 
oped before actual reading can be accomplished. The next step 
for school personnel in the education of the disadvantaged is 
to go into +he homes of preschool children to train the parents 
on the special linguistic needs of their children. 7 references. 

208 

Kagan, Speneer, and M.dien, MiUard C. CooperaUon and compelitlon 
of Me%iean, Mexican. American; and Anglo-American children of two 
agei under fcur imtmotlonal seU. Developmental Piycholom, s 
32-^9,1971. 

An attempt to assess tlie degree to which children of two ages 
and three subcultures differ In amount of cooperative 
and competitive behavior is examined. A game measuring coop- 
eration and competition was played with pairs of 4-to B-year 
old Anglo Americans (AA) and Mexican Americans^(MA) and 
with 74o 9=year=old AA's, MA's, and Mexicans (M). Cooperative 
play allowed both pair members to receive awards ; competitive 
play was irrational, allowing no subject to reach his goal. The 
' number of moves that pairs took to reach a goal indicates^ that 
4-to 5-year.olds are more cooperative than the older subjects 
fo < 001). Among the T-to S-year-old children, M s are most 
cooperative, MA'S the next most, and AA's the least cooperative 
(p < 001) Among the older children, instructional sets designed 
to create an "I" orientation increased competition, whereas, 
sets stressing a "we" orientation increased cooperation (p < 
001) While qualitative differences between patterns ol play 
kre noted for the cultural and age group, sex differences are 
not found,. 8 references. 
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209 

Kagati, Spencer^ and Madsen^ Millard C. Rivalry in Anglo'^Atnerican 
and Mexican children ol two aga§* Journal of PmrsonalHy and Social 
Piyehology ( In preei ) , ^ 

An experimint designed to trace the development of rivalry 
(behavior Intandid to minimize gains of a pier) In Anglo- 
American (AA) and rural Mexican (M) children is presented* 
Rivalry yfm me^ured by four choice conditions administered 
to 48 children from each culture, six male pairs and six female 
pairs at ages 5 to 6, and 8 to 10. Data were analyzed by a 
factorial analysis of variance. Older children are signiflcantly 
more rivalrous than younger children, AA children are signi- 
ficantly more rivalrous than M children and the cultural dif- 
ferinee tends to Increase with age. The effect of conditions is 
^igniflcantp which indicates that for all groups rivalry is grtatest 
when accompaniid by both relative and absoluti gains. The 
opportunity to avoid a small rilative loss increased rivalry more 
than opportunity to accrue a small absolute gain. The develop- 
ment with age of greater rivalry in males than females is 
present for the AA but* not the'^ children. It is suggested that 
for children in AA and \M cultures rivalry la similar to inter- 
personal conflict: M children avoid conflict and AA children 
enter conflict even when to do so Is irrational in terms of their 
goals, Childrekring practices may account for the source of 
observed cultural differences. 7 references, 

21C 

Kandell^ Alice S, Harlem ehildran-e etorleii A etudy of e^pectiitidni . 
of Na~p6 ted Puerto Riean boyi in two reading^eval groupa, utMBeFia* 

The investigation and compariion of the school and general life 
expectations of a 'group of lower socioeconomic class American 
Negro and Puerto Rican Harlem boys art reported. Thirty 
American Negro boys and 30 Puerto Kican boys were studied 
with a projective test technique combined with a direct question- 
naire approach, Subjecte were both high and low achievers. 
Content analysis of their stories revealed more negative expecta- 
tions from the Negroes in the area of school, general entertain- 
menty and mother. High achieving Negro boys appeared to have 
more positive expectations in terms o^: mastery when thty 
became free of the school miliiu. Apathy- and resignation were 
also- apparent. Puerto Rican boys were more eonfldent , of 
their ability to achieve throtigh diligence, a sense of independ- 
^encej and an optimistic view of their environment. Study flndings 
are also considered in terms o| their implications for educational 
problems. 
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Kaplan, BeH. Reflectloni of the ■ccultupation ppocMyn fto Rori- 
chach ten. Journal of Projective Teehniqumi, 19 ( 1,) : SO-35, iyss. 
The effect of the acculturation process on tfte performance of 
the Rorschach among four cultural groups is examined. Ihe 
116 subjects— 62 Zuni, 20 Spanish-American, 20 Mormon, and 
24 Navajo males— were between the ages of 18 and 42 and m 
each group were divided into a veteran-nonveteran status ay 
means of the analysis of variance, scores on eight major Ror- 
schach variables=W, Vfo, Afe, M, R, FC, CF, and T/R=-were 
compared for veterans and noiiveterans in ail four groups., ihe 
veteran-nonveteran variance reached the .05 level of signiflcance 
in two cases, M and FC. The variance on three other vanables 
R CF and T/R approach the .05 level closely, while for W, Afo 
and F% there is no consistent difference. It is concluded that 
the acculturation process has effected changes which are reflected 
in the Rorschach performance. These changes are In the number 
of form color responses. Since the CF or color form variable 
also shows change which approaches signiflcance, it is suggest- 
ed that both movement and color responses are increased signi- 
ficantly in the veteran group. This difference occurred m each 
of the four cultural groups. A discussion of the findings points 
to the attltudinal level of the veteran as a major factor in the 
"test performance. 8 references. 

212 

Kaplan, BeH| Rlckeri-Oyilnnkino, Mopia A.| and Joieph,^ Alice. An 

allempi to son Ropschach recopdi from four cuUupe,s. Journal of 

Proieetive Techniquei, 20( 2 ) ■. 172-180, 1956. 

The applicability of the modal personality hypothesis to four 
cultural groups by employing three sorting and matching 
procedures of Rorschach tests is inyestigated. Twenty-four 
Rorschach records were selected, six from each of four cultures : 
Mormon. Spanish American, Zuni, and Navajo. In the first 
experiment, a judge was not told anything about the Rorschachs 
beyond the fact that four cultural groups were represented, ine 
task was to sort the 24 records- into four homogeneous groups. 
In the second experiment, a judge familiar with the four 
' cultures was asked to perform the same sorting task as the 
judge In the first experiment. In a third sorting test, a statistical 
technique based on the "discriminant function" was used to sort 
a total of 116 Rorschach records Into all possible combinations 
of culture pairs. Results indicate that the judge m the^ first 
■ experiment wa.3 unsuccessful In sorting the records into hpmo- 
geneous groups. The judge in the aeco'nd experiment, on the 
other hand, achieved considerable success in the sorting task 

- (18 out of 24 Rorschachs correctly sorted In the initial grouping 

J. 20 
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and 8 out of 12 in the second). The results of the ^'discriminant 
funrtion'* test'ihows that in two pairs, Navajo vs. Mormoirand 
Navajo vs. Spanish American, the cultures art distinguishable, 
with almost 86 percent cf the records labeled corr^tly. The 
findings suggest that Rorschach t^ta from the four cultures 
are different and can be sorted with coniiderable success. The 
significance of the findings is that there is a strong presumption 
that certain personallt'y characteristics of individuals in the 
four cultures are diflferent, which supports the "modal personal- 
ity'^^hypothesls. IB references. 

213 . ^ 

Kaplan^ Hi Roy, The meaning of work among the hard-cora unani'' 
ployed^ DMMeriation AbBtracU internationali 32C 1 ) 1S66-A, 1971, 

The meaning of work among an extremely disadvantaged seg- 
ment of male and female hard core unemployed persons under- 
going job training was investigated. A total of 86 percent of 
the respondents ^ere blacks and Puerto Ricans, The qyastioni 
were designed to elicit the work values of the respondents by 
asking them why they wanted to work, what was important 
about having a job, what they looked for in their work, and the 
type of job they were most Interested in having, A typology of 
meaningi of work was constructed for analytical purposes. The 
findings indicate the pervasive^ influence that poverty had upon 
thfe respondents' work values. The extreme economic depflvatioh 
which they were experiencing led them to. view their work In 
totally instrumental terms. There were no consistent gigniflcant 
differences between the various racial, ethnic, age, and sex 
groups. However, there was strong commitment to work which 
was evidenced by the fact that 80 percent of them would continue 
to work even if there was no economic necessity or doing so, 
furthermore, some subjects evidenced alternative value orienta- 
tions to work, viewing it as>an activity that should provide the 
individual with psychological rewards such as self-actualization. 
It was concluded that while subs^ntial evidence existed support- 
ing_the contention that there are Indeed class differentiated 
value systems in society,, there appeared to be some eyidenct 
supporting Hyman Eodman's hypothesis of the value itretch. 
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Kariio^ Maryia. The eni^ia of etknicity in a ptychiatFie dinie. Ar* 
chivBM of GmnBral Pafchk^iry^ 14( 5 ) 1 516-520^ 1966. 

It Is demonstrated how ethnic clinical patiente and the relation^ 
ship^ between their cultural characteristics and treatment 
receivad^ may be a source of confusion and therapeutic failure 
in an outpatient psychiatric clinic. Negroes, Mexican Americans, , 
and third generation American-boin Caucasian patients are 
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analyzed and compartd with respwt to social cla&^ characterise ^ 
tics, type of treatment, and length of treatment/ Results show 
that nonethnic patients are acQcpted into psychothera^ to 'a 
signiflcantly p-eatcr degree than ethnic patiente of the same 
iocial class. Moreover, ethnic patients who are aGcepted for 
treatme^rt receivd leis and shorter psychotherapy than do non» 
ethnic^atients of tl^ aami social cl^is. Part of the problem is' 
e%plainad as lying with the behavior of the ethnic patient him^ 
sell Of gi-earter concern are the attitude and action of clinic 
personnsL There is a lack 'of direct attention given to ethnicity, 
race, subcultural identity, and bilingualism by clinic personnel ^ 
In addition to the avoidance of ethnicity, there is a pervasive 
dependence upon the psychiatric medical intef>riew model which 
tends to exclude sociocultural factors that may be impoi^nt to 
diagnosii and treatoeni It is suggested that th^ -personnel ^ 
must l^rn to underitand and respond to ethnicity as an integral 
aspect of the ethnic patient and his life problems, 9 re^rences, 

215 . 
Karao^ Marvin^ and Edgerton* Robert B, Perception of menial illneis 
ii^ Mexican-American communilj. Arcki^m of fimeral Paychiatry^ 
2^2) :233-238\ 1969,* . ' 

The initial investigation of an extensive study of mentol illness 
examines whether or not differences exi^jb in the perceptions 
and deftnitions of mental illnfssrbetweeh; Mexican Amerien- ^ 

•-i(MA) and Anglo-Americans (AA) . Any perceptual differe f 
miglit account for the underrepresentation of the MA in the u. a 

. of rijehtel' health facilities, The^e two groups are of similar 
socioeconomic status, living in th#same bommunity at the same 
time. Biographic, demographic, and ^ther inWrmation concern- 
ing mental illness was obtainefl by a survey interview in east v 
Los Angeles- from 668 adults— 444 MA and 224 AA. Results 
show no signiflcant difference between the two groups m the 
perception and definition of mental illness. The cultural itradi- ' y.- 
iipn of the MA does no Account for a lower rate of incidence. 

^ of mental health disease m suspected from their low utilisation 
of treatment facilitiesrMore important factors which influence 
the underrepresentation of MA's in psychiatric treatment f aci^^ 
ties are: a formidable language barrier; the signiflcant mental 
health role of the active faniily physician; the self-esteem 
reducing nature of^agency-cli^t contacts experienced by MA'su 

, and the lack oi mental health, facilities in^the MA commumties.f 
28 references. » ' ^ 
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Karno, Marvin, and Morales, Armando. A communiiy mental health 
'^^ier^ice for MexIcan^Americans in metropolis. Cdmpreh^ngwe FMy- 
efctoii7^,12(2)ai6-121?19n. a ^ 

' ... ^ C • " : ■ . 
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A community mental health service in east Los Angeles for 
Mexican Americans is described, A study initiated in '1964 
concerning these people^s attitudes of mental illness found that 
folk psychotherapy or cUranderismo was not aigniflcantly used 
and the people preferred Spanish-speaking medical professionala, 
The initial staflf of 21 included 12 Spanish^apeaking people. The 
difflculty in obtaining suitably service quarters Js explained. 
The program consists of preventive services, treatment, con- 
sultations, and Inservice training. Fees v^ere charged according 
to patients' .economic status, Of the first 200 patients, females 
predominated and two out of five Spanish^surnamed patients 
spoke mainly Spanish. The center attempts to give professional 
treatment in an atiposphere of cultural and linguistic familiarity. 
14 references, 

217 

Karno^ Marvin, and Morn! ^3, Arimando. A commuhiiy mental hcnllh 
pervicc for Mexlcan-Americang in a metropolis, hii Wagner, Naihan. 
let N., and Haug, Marsha J., eds, ChicanoBi Social and pMychological 
PerspectiveM. Salnl Louis i C. V, Monhy Company, 1971. pp, 281-285. 

The development of a community mental health serylce for- 
Mexican-Americans in east Los Angeles in 1967 is described. 
The east Los Angeles community has been severely deficient 
in providing professio|^l mental health sorvices. A sociaU 
psychiatric research project (1964) had shown that Mexican^ 
Americans did not perceive and define mental illness much dif- 
ferently than did Anglo-Americans, even though they were 
highly underrepresented in State psychiatric facilities and many 
such individuals traveled to Mexico for psychiatric treatment. 
1 nis program required a large percentage of Spanish-speaking 
personnel who were committed to a social, personal, and pro- 
fessional involvement in the community. The preventive service 
program emphasized professional mental health consultation to 
a wide variety of community service agencies, public and private 
schools, health agencies, professionals, law enforcement agencies, 
and others. In addition, short-term, crisis, oriented treatment 
was provided, and patients referred to the center were accepted 
and treated. A client-centered consultation was strongly empha- 
sized. Inservice training regarding mental health consultation 
consisted mainly of apprenticeship, Patients' characteristics are 
discussed, It is concluded that Mexican-American patients 
respond as well as Anglos when they are oflfered prof is- 
slonally expert treatment in a context of cultural and linguistic 
familiarity and acceptance. No references. 
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Kanao. Marvin: Edgerton, R^rti and Fernnnda^ Irma, *^Folk pif- 
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chotherapy In an urbiin Mexlciin-Aniorirnn rummunity." Unpulilixlicd 
monuicrlpl. 13 ppi, (Mlmco.) 

This is one of a series of atucUeH thut InvcstiRftteft the influence 
of culture on mental health aiul Illness In the Loa Angeles 
Mexican-Amerlcan (MA) community. The primary interest m 
to explain the paradojclenl finding that persons of Mexican 
yrth or descent are underrepresented in the use of psychiatric 
faqilities. More apeciftcally, this paper deals with the resources 
which are utilized bv MAs It) the Los Angoloa area who are 
under heavv emotional stress. One source which replaces the 
formal mental health care la the practitioner of folk curing or 
folk medicine who is known as curaudera or curandero, A 
bilingual research assistant presented herself to folk therapists 
as a poly-neurotic .patient for the purpose of exploring how 
folk curers treat emotional disorders. Two encounters with 
cvranderaa arc described in elaborate detail. The first encounter 
describes the "curandera" aa having little skill in psycho- 
therapeutic relationships. Instead aha resortod to physical manip- 
ulations on her patient, an attempted sale of tonic, and request 
for dally treatments, in short, an attempt of a commercial 
exploitation. Unlike the first "curandera," the second folk healer 
seemed eapecially prepared to take a guiding and counseling 
role for treatment of emotional suffering. She assumed the 
role of a friendly, gossipy, protective, moralizing, but practic^al 
and personally involved healer. It la difficult to estimate the 
number of healers in Los Angele.'^ due to the illegality of pi^c- 
ticing medicine without a license. It is believed, however, that 
Mexican Americana make wide use of such services which 
tend to contribute to their underri'preseiitation m the use ot 
psychiatric facilities throughout r'alifornia, 7 reforence.s. 
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Karno. Marvin; Uo„, Robert N.i nn.l Caper. Hoborl H. Mr.Uul houUh 
roles of phyMeians in n .Mesican Ameri.nin .■..mmuniiy. (.ommun.iy 
Mpntnl Hfailh journal, ?,{\) ifi2-ft9. 196'). 

Family physicians who piMicticc in barriu communities in Los 
Angeles were interviewed and administerL-d questioimuires con- 
cerning their attitudes, opinions, ^md exporionces w.th regard 
to mental illness "and psychiatry. Of the 82 phys-.cians who 
completed the quoationnaires, half wore foreign bnrn flnd repre- 
sented many non-Spanish nutionalities. The results mdicate that 
the physicians have a varied, but often high regard for psychi- 
atry and a very diverse degree of sensitivity to and recognition 
of emotional disorders in oniLO practice. The majority refused 
additional psychiatric education,, consultation, and resources. It 
is concluded that family physicians seem to serve as the most 
active and available mental health .-^orvice in this particular 
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low-^income, ethnic-baBed community with its inacleqUHte formal 
psychiatric facih:tieR, 8 references. 

220 

Katznian^ Martiii T. Disrr ■tninalion, subculture^ and the euonomic 
performance of Negroci^^ Puerto Ricanfl, and Mexican=Amoricani< 
Amorican Journal of Economics and Sociology^ 27(4) i371-^i375^ 1968* 

Economic underachievement among Negroes, Puerto Ricans and 
Mexican Americansp In terms. of subcultural values and dis- 
crimination against these subcultures, has been examined* A 
subculture is a characteristic orientation toward experience* 
Discrimination against identifiable physical traits is called racial 
discrimination. To test the relation between racial discrimination 
(color) and economic achievement, surveys were conducted of 
Negro and white Puerto Ricans, The results were inconclusive. 
To tast the eflfects of subcultural values on economic achievement* 
surveys were taken of non-Puerto Bican (Anglo) and Puerto 
Rican Negroes, thus holding color constant. The Puerto Ricans 
had more white- collar jobs while Anglos had higher median 
income and employment rates. Surveys taken of West Indian 
and native Negroes showed the West Indian group to be higher 
on all indices of success. In surveys taken of immigrant Puerto 
Ricans and Mexicans the second generation Puerto Ricans 
showed a general improvement in economic status over their 
Mexican counterparts. The findings tend to emphasize sub- 
ciiltural values and class discrimination over racial discrimina- 
tion as the major causal factors for intersubcultural economic 
underachievement. 3 references. 

221 

Katznian^ Martin T, Urban racial mlnoritieg and immigrant groupsi 
Some econoraic comparisons. American Journal of Economics and 
Sociology, 30(1 ) 1 15-25, 1971. 

A previously^ developed model explaining diflferences in economic 
performance of several predominantly' white urban immigrant 
groups is extended to six racially distinctive minorities. The 
groupSj all, with relatively severe economic problemSj are 
Negroes, Mexicans, Puerto Ricans, Chinese^ Filipinos, and 
Japanese. The economic performance of the minorities diverges 
markedly from predictions based on the immigrant modeL The 
three Oriental groups showed a spectacular rise from under- 
achievement between 1950 and I960, while Mexican Amerieani 
and Negroes are still the most severe underachievers, Thii 
underachievement cannot be explained solely by prejudice. It 
must be explained also in terms of subcultural traits: attitudes 
toward work, saving, education, and fertility. 23 references. 
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222 

Kearni, Besiie J, Chlldrcaflng procticcB among selecled cului^^ 
-deprived minorilicB* Journal of Genetic Psychology, 116(2) 1 149^155, 
1970. 

An investigation of chlldrearing practices among selected mU 
turally deprived Indians, Mexican Americans, and Anglos is 
presented. A comparison of these groups is made in terms of 
whether values related to . childrearing indicate cultural dis^ 
similarities. subjects, 50 Papago Indian, 50 Mexican- 

Americans and 50 Anglo mothers, were interviewed by trained 
interviewers, representative of each cultural group, who used 
an adapted form of the intarview scale developed by Sears, 
Maccoby, and Levin. Results of the investigation revealed that 
significant differences do exist among the Papago, Mexican- 
American, and Anglo . childrearing practices. The Mexican^ 
American and Papago childrearing patterns appear to be gov- 
erned to a large extent by traditional values and practices. In 
comparison, the bonds^with tradition appear to be weaker with- 
in the Anglo group. The patterns of childrearing within each 
cultural group appear tc be encouraged by certain common con- 
ditions basic to all three groups— the lack of economic oppor- 
tunity, the presence of class distinction, and the lack of educa- 
tion. It is concluded that significant diflferences exist in child^ 
rearing practices and it Is recommended that educators need to 
reexamine early childhood education programs, reevaluate the 
basic concepts taught in home economics claBses, and redefine 
the practicar approaches which have been designed to interest 
■these cultural groups in learning. 7 references, 
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Kelly, Lanore Mary. Contmunity identification among second genera- 
tion Puerto Ricaiisi Its relation to occupational succeis. Dissertalion 
AbsiraeU International, 32(4) :2223-A, 1971. 

An exploratory study was made among 30 married Puerto Rican 
men residing in Brooklyn, with some contact with the Puerto 
Rican community, and representing three levels of occupational 
success (successful, stable, and unsuccessful), to identify factors 
related to varying degrees of occupational success and to guide 
those determlninl policy and programs to assist the mobility 
of both first and Second generation Puerto Ricans. The evidence 
suggests that occupational success does not necessitate a break 
with one*s ethnic Community. Among the known second genera^ 
tion, the successf Jl are likely to retain a close relationship with 
the Puerto Bican community, to express a pride in their Puerto 
Rican identity, arid to seek to perpetuate it in their .children. 
As the occupationklly stable acquire skills for future mobility, 
thay begin to follow this same pattern. The results further 
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suggtat that much of what has betn written in industrial 
sociology is relevant for understanding the Puerto Ricans in 
the work sphere. While the ethnic community continues into 
the second generation^ ite nature ceaies to be Identified with 
a apeciflc giographical locality and changes to that of a strong 
sense of identity with Puerto Ri - interest^ continued social 
contacts with other Puerto Ricans^ and an appreciation for 
certain aspects of onc^s cultural heritage, 

224 

Kerthnor^ John R, Ethnic group differences in children-t abHIty to 
reproduee direction and orientation. Journal of SociQl PMychologyf 
88(l)ia-13,19?2, 

Ethnographic observations of Chlcano and Anglo children indi- 
.cate that the two groups differ qualitatively in their adaptive 
responses to social situations. The Chlcano children show an 
interest in the details and organization of their spatial sur- 
roundings, whereas the behavior of the Anglos is characterised 
by spatial remoteness and the tendency, to seek out verbal 
interactions with people rather than isolated play. It is hypothe- 
sized that Chicano children are better than Anglo children 
in conseiring multiple spatial relations and that their superior- 
ity in dealing with spatial relations can be explained as a fonn 
of functional compensation for relatively lower achievement 
in lEnguage. Eight Chicano and eight Anglo children were com- 
pared in spatial and lang'iage abilities. The children live in the 
same community^ attend the same school, represent a similar 
social class^ and come from families who provide an equal 
amount Of stimulation and opportunity for free self-directed 
movement experiences. Results indicate that the Chicano chil- 
dren were better In spatial ability and poorer in language 
comprehension in comparison to the Anglo children^ supporting 
the categorization of the Chicanos as *'analytie-spatial" and 
the Anglos as "globaUverbal" in cognitive style. Tlie findings 
were interpreted as demonstrating ethnic group differences in 
information processing strategies and the polarity of verbal 
and spatial skills in some children. The possible Influence of 
innate and ex^riential factors in producing the results Is 
discussed. 13 references, 

22S 

Keston, Morton Jm and Jimenez, Carmlna^ A etudy of Ae performance 
on En(|Ilfh and Spanish edlUona of the Stanford Binet Inlelligenee 
Teftt hf Bpanlfh^AmeHcan ehlldren. Journal of Genetic Puychology, 

The English and Spanish translations of the Stanford-Binet 
InteJUgence Ttet were administered to 50 bilingual children 
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in. an eflfort to determine the most accurate IQ test measure 
for these children. The subjects were composed of Spanish- 
American children in the fourth grade, drawn from Ave schools 
in Albuquerque, New Mexico. One form of the teat was trans- 
lated into Spanish by a professor from Spain. The finding 
indicate that: (1) If the Stanford^Blnet test is going to be used, 
the English version gives a fairer and more accurate assessment 
than the Spanish version, (2) Bilingual children are able to 
perform better In the language in which they haVe had f orma^ 
instruction. (3) The development in the use of the Spanish 
language by these children ceased, when they entered grade 
school and began their formal education. (4) The range and 
variability of English scores are greater than the range and 
variability of Spanish scores. (5) Because of the Spanish dialect 
of these children, the Spanish version, as translated by a Span-^ 
iard, 13 an unfair measure of their intellectual abilities. (6) 
The English version of the test is also unfair because of its 
present language difflcultles. (7) The correlation between school 
grades and'lQ is higher for the English version than for the 
Spanish version of the tost (8) Before effective research in 
this area may proceed, a translation of the Stanford-Blnet test 
that is adapted to this region, or the development of a valid 
intelligence test for these children, is neceRSary, 15 references. 

226 

Kiev, Aru Curanderiamoi Mexican- American Ftilk P^iychialry. Now 
York, iN.Y, i Free Press, 1968. 207 pp. 

CurandeHsmo IB a form of folk psychiatry that incorporator 
elements from sixteenth century Europeans and Mayan-Aztec 
medicine. Interviews with four curanderoH in San Antonio, 
Texas concerning their practices and clients reveal that cultural 
factors frequently determine the role of the sick person, the 
nature of illness, and the modalities of treatment. To the 
Mexican American illness la related to the patient's life, his 
relationships, his community, and his religion. Tllne.^s m not 
considered a chance event, as it is in Anglo-American culture, 
Curanderwmo Is a traditionally and culturally oriented forrti 
of psychology which shares many striking similarities with 
contemporary psychotherapy. Folk diseases such as susto 
(fright), embrujado (bewitchment), and mal ojo (evil eye) 
stem either from physical causes or from psychological conflicts 
and are treated by the curandero who permits confession, 
encourages acceptance of suffering, and prescribes various 
medicinal herbs and other therapeutic aids to ward ofl the 
sources of mnbrujado and inal ojo. CuranderiHvio is .^ucce.s.sful 
in Mexican-American society because it offers security through 
adherence to traditional values, reduction nf anxipty through 
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confession, and active involvement in the therapeutic proceas. 
108 references* 

227 

Kiev^ Ari, Primitive reHgioua rites and behavior i Clinical con- 
siderations. International PMychiatric CiiniCj 5(4) 1 1 19--131^ 1969. 

Participation in religious groups, such as the American Indian 
peyote cults or the Pentecostal sects, provides a form of social 
integration for individuals in anomlc, stressful, and changing 
situations. These groups permit social acceptance for everyone, 
and afford socially acceptable methods for releasing suppressed 
emotions and frustrations, A discussion of the classification of 
normal and abnormal behavior by a psychiatrist is provided. To 
avoid misinterpretation, the psychiatrist must examine the 
beliefs of nonpatients of the same cultural background. The 
diagnosis of psychiatric disturbance cannot be based on social 
behavior but by an examination of the mental state. Spirit 
possessions, psychonoxious processes, and folk syndromes such 
as bewitchment, fright, sorcery, angry spirits and evil eye are 
examined. It is concluded that participation in primitive religious 
rites derives from a variety of motives and that it may have 
many beneflcial effects in terms of growth on the IndividuaL 
Participation in these rituals is not pathological, nor is it harm- 
ful It is probably most helpful for neurotic patients, for those 
in borderline states, and perhaps for patients who are suffering 
from chronic schisophrenic illnesses and who therefore benefit 
from the integration into group activities. It Is not as beneflcial 
for people with acute psychotic illnesses or acute organic ilU 
nesses when the illness is not recognized by the members of the 
groups, 24 references, 

228 

KiHian, L, R, WISC, lilinoiB Test of Paycholinguisiic Abilitiei and 
Dender Viiual-Motor Gestalt Test pe^rlormance of Spanish-American 
kindergarten and first-grade school children. Journal of Con§uUing 
and CUnUai PMyehology.SH 1 ) i38-43, 1971. 

In an effort to determine the specific cognitive deficits which 
might account for the poor school performance of Spanish- 
American (SA) school children, both Anglo-American (AA) 
and SA siblings are compared on a battery of tests. Eighty-four 
Ss, including AA monolinguals, SA monolinguals, and SA bllin- 
guals were matched on school achievement and administered 
the WISC, Illinois Test of Psychollnguistlc Abilities (ITPA), 
and Bender VisuaUMotor Gestalt Test (BMVG). Global dif- 
ference on the WISC, Verbal IQ is found for the three 
language groups. The only signiflcant effect for WISC Perforro- 
anci IQ and WISC Full Scale IQ is for the SA language gfoupi. 
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The resulte of the individual subtest analyses suggest the fol- 
lowingj First, SA children do not sho^v a subtest profile that 
indicatea severe, early restriction of experience at home. Second, 
there is evidence for restriction of expfcrience in that the SA 
children are deflcient in interpreting pictures, Third, the main 
diflaculty that SA children have is on the input side of com- 
municative skills, ^specially in understaadlng sentences and 
pictures* Fourth, SA children do as well as A A children once 
meaningful information is. decoded. Fifth, all of the children 
appear to be performing at a poor level in expressing them- 
selves with words. The comparison of test results for the two 
SA language groups suggests Vmt bilingual ii\m per se may not 
be a great factor in causing poor test performance. ProbabI/ 
of more iinportance are poverty, restriction of experience, and 
different value systems. It is suggested that remedial programs 
for SA primary school children need to emphasize comprehension 
of meaningful material presented sequentially through both 
auditory and visual channels. It is further suggested that per^ 
haps the source of variance in the achievement of SA children 
resides in the attitudlnal, motivation, and/or personality realm, 
11 references, 

229 

Klappf Orrin E. Mescican social typei* American Journal of Sociology^ 
69(4) 1404-414, 1964, 

In an exploratory investigation, social types derived from 
slang type name classifications (e,g:, a cool cat, un bat chingon) 
were divided into positive and negative types by 119 Mexican 
subjects. In addition, subjects were given lists of Anglo- 
American social tyi ss and were instructed to list Mexican 
equivalents. Hero models such as nmy macho (a real man), 
un caballero (a man with real class), and el jefe (the boss), 
state positive themes of the Mexican ethos. Another sample 
of 81 Mexicans listed the following images to five admired 
figures: Pancho Villa, revolucionario (revolutionary); Miguel 
Aleman, poUtico (politician) ; Benito Juare^, miiy moral (a very 
good man) ; .Don Quixote, un caballero (a i.:an with class) ; and 
un torero, macho, vaUente (valiant). On the negative side 
of the model system, some social types are: abuson (the buliy) ; 
peleonero (the troublemaker); and estafador (the con man). 
While this study does not reach conclusions about the national 
character, it implies that social types should te taken account 
of in any such appraisal and may offer a basis for comparative 
study, 12 references. 
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Klino^ Lawrence Y. Some factors in the psychiatric treatment of 
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Sp-nUh-Amerlcat... American Journal of Psychiatry, 125C12)a674- 
1681,1969. 

Sociocuitural factora in the psychiatric treatment of Span- 
ish Americans (SA) in Colorado result in an underut^liza. 
tion of available psychiatric services and create spec al prob= 
iems in the treatment of those who do seek help. Case 
studies of three SA individuals, one female and two nialea, 
provide insight intb their attitudes concerning emotional stress 
and psychiatric treatment. The etiology of f yj^iatric dis= 
orders among SA patients is illustrated in the first cap study. 
The role within the Latin American family structure and 
the effect of acculturation In producing n -uroals are discussed. 
Another case study discloses the impor ance of erDatliy in 
Anglo-Spanish relations in treatment sessions. Cultural con- 
fllct and interracial problems encountered in group therapy 
by a SA male are presented in "Jousting with the Enejny, 
the last case study. Psychiatric treatment Is perceived by 
SAs as "Anglo" and not as a possible source of under.standing 
and support. A solution to this community resistiince of 
psychlatdc treatment is to develop services with partici^tion 
of community leaders and traditional healers or cura^eros 
One approach to make psychiatric treatment more effective 
and less resistant for a SA Involves an open discussion of 
his f feelings about Anglos without fearing retaliation by the 
therapist; Once this is resolved the patient and therapist ahouW 
utilize the therapeutic situation to deal with other conflicts. .8 
refftrences. 
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Kaapp, Rnbert R. The effects of Ume limit* on the .ntcll.gonce te.l 
p..r£ormaBce of Mexican and American «ubjocl«. Journal of Edu- 
Likiiial Paychoiof 51 ( 1 ) 1 14--20, 1960. 

An 'investigation of the effects of time limits on the Intel- 
^ri^^f performance of 100 Mexican and 100 An^r^n 
subjects is presented. Subjects (Ss) were pven the Cattell 
SSture Free Intelligence Test, Forms 2A and 2B, under two 
testing conditions, power and speed, and the test f cores were 
subjected to an analysis of variance. The results indicate 
that while both the Mexican and American Ss scored higher 
under power conditions, the difference "gnificantly greater 
for the Mexicans than for the Americans. It is shown that the 
Mexlcln sample scored significantly l^^er than t^ Am^r^ 
sample in terms of overall mean scores. The possib hty that 
thf diff^al effect of test conditions produced by diffwei^ 
in intellectual levels between two samples, rather than by cui- 
SrSi fferences, Is not supported by the data There is a mni^ 
cant increase in test scores from the first to the second adminis- 
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tration of the test, which is not signiflcantly greater for the 
Mexican Ss than for the American Ss. This indicates that 
the differential effects of teat conditions are probably not due to 
differences in test sophistication. It is noted that scores are 
signiflcantly higher In the power-speed order of presented 
tion than in the speed-power order which suggests that the 
former test sequence puts both Mexican and American Ss 
at a disadvantage, 11 references. 
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Knapgteiii^ John W. A cross-cullural study of certain pcraonaliiy 
featorei of tuborculoui alcoholie patients* DiMMerlation Abstracts inter' 
national^ 31 ( 10-B ) 1 6260, 1971, 

Personality variablei were investigated among tuberculous, 
alcoholiCj and tuberculous alcoholic patients of Spanish and 
Anglo descent. Several hypotheses were generated and sub- 
mitted to detailed analysis. It wafi found that: (1) tuber- 
culous alcoholic patients appear to be more like alcoholic 
patients than like tuberculous patients; (2) the alcoholic 
patients appear to be very similar to alcoholic patients in 
previous studies; (8) all 3 groups were more anxious and 
introverted than the normal control group; (4) tuberculoui 
alcoholic patients were more tender minded, bohemian, and 
impulsive than tuberculous patients; (5) tuberculous alcoholic 
patients and alcoholic patients seem to have greater status 
needs than tuberculous patients; (6) the hospitaljzed groups 
were more threat sensitive than the normal control group; 
(7) Spanish-American subjects had lower socioeconomic stand- 
ing and were more unsophisticated, expedient^ and impulsive 
than Anglo-American subjects; (8) the younger age group was 
not more tender minded and liberal minded than the older age 
group. 

233 

Knoll^ Faustina R. Casework iervices for Mexican Americans, Social 
Casework, B2(B) t279^2B4, 1971. 

The role of the family service agencies in oflfering case^ 
work services to a-^Mexican American (MA) barrio population 
is examined. A description of the Detroit MA barrio reveals- 
the lack of scientifically trained medical personnel and a 
dependence on the curandera. Three case illustrations of dif- 
ferent MA families oflfer several points of interest for family 
agencies: 1) the need for tangible rather than intangible ser- 
vices; 2) the manner of handling parent-child relationships, 
the eflfects of the exterottd family; and 8) the complex man- 
TlGt in which cultural stress and personalitK pathology are 
combined, It is suggested that there Is a deftnite need for 
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social service agencies to extend their lines of communi- 
cation by interpreting and defining their work so as to eflfec- 
tively extend concrete counseling services with an eflfective 
client foUowup procedure to the barrio community. Social work- 
ers must be able to interprfet special problems, patterni, 
and concerns of the famiiy to authorities and to serve as 
links . between alienated families and institutions. It is con= 
eluded that there are strengths and pathologies in MA families 
that are no different, from those of others who seek help from 
family services. The cultural dissimilarities are mentioned and it 
is suggested that social workers must give top priority to reach- 
ing out and educating the community regarding social services. 

234 

Kole, Delbert M* A cross-cultural study «>f medicaUpsychiatric synip- 
toniB, Jourmii of Health and Human Behavior^ 7(3): 162-'174, 1966. 

The dissimilarities in the number and pattern of medical 
and psychiatric symptoms between 255 North American (NA) 
and 155 Latin American (LA) patients at Gorgas Hospital in the 
Canal Zone are studied. The 195-item self-administered Cor- 
nell Medical Index (CMI), consisting of 144 general medi- 
cal symptom questions and 51 psychiatric symptom questions* 
was used by the 417 medical and psychiatric patientB. It Is 
found that women have significantly more symptoms than men. 
Psychiatric patients show significantly more symptoms ^ than 
medical patients of the same sex. In addition* LAs list more 
symptoms than NAs of the same sex. The relative incidence of 
individual symptoms in the CMI between NA and LA medical 
patients reveals a high incidence of symptomfs with feelings 
of personal inadequacy, hypersensitivity, and hostility among 
the LAs of both sexes. Other differences found appear to be 
related to phyMCal environment, and the availability and ade- 
quacy of medical facilities for the two groups. 9 references. 

235 

KoTOaroff, Anthony L*| MaBuda^ Minorui Hoimes^ Thomas H. The 
Social Readjuitmanl Rating Scale i A comparative study of Negro, 
Ma%lean and White Americani. Journal of pMychoiomatic RQMBareh^ 
12(a)fl21-128a968. 

A comparison of the scores obtained on the Social Readjust- 
mant Rating Scale among Negroes, Mexican Americana (MA) 
and white Amirlcana is presented. Two American subculture 
^oups, 64 urban 'Negroes and 78 MAs from poverty areai of 
Los Angeles, are administered the Social Readjustment Rating 
Scale. This scale Is a list of 43 events which nught change an in* 
divlduars life. Subjects were instructed to assign ^poiiita to an 
event according to whether it would change their lives (e.g., 
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marriage-600 points). Results indicate that in the majority of 
lifi-change items, the numerical responses of the two sub-- 
culture groups and the responses of a previously examined 
white American middle-class group difrered significantly. The 
subcultural groups regarded fourteen lif exchange event items, 
/rented to the area of labor and income^ as items requiring more* 
/ of a readjustment than did the white Americans. A low response 
to the Item "death of spouse" by the MA group indicates that the 
security of the extended family cushions the adjustment re^ 
quired when ill h^lth or death occurs in a close family mem- 
bar. -Both subculture groups regarded the item ^pregnancy" as 
requiring more adjustment than did white Americans. In ad- 
dition, the subculture groups regarded "divorce" as requiring 
less adjustment than did white Americans. The MA group 
thought no items required as much change as did marriage, 
while Negroes thought that other life-change items required 
more adjustment than marriage. It is concluded that all three 
groups ranked items -in a very similar fashion. The correla- 
tion coefflciente indicate that the two subgroups are more close- 
ly related to each other than to a, white American middle-class 
income group. 14 references. 

236 

Kuvleiky^ William P,^ and Patella^ Victoria M. Degree of ethnirity 
aad aapirations for upward flocial mobtlity among Mexican Americon 
youth« Journal of Voeational Behavior^ 1<3) i23 1-244^ 197 L 

Theoretical atatements by Talcott Parsons and others were 
used as a basis in deriving the hypothesis guiding this effort: 
tiiat degree of identification with the Mexican-American sub- 
culture among adolescents is inversely related to desire for up^ 
ward social mobility. Data used to test this hypotheHis were 
available from a 1967 study of over 500 Mexican-American high 
**^hooI iophomores f rom south Texas. Ethnic identification was 
indfcated by an index of the use of Spanish in a variety^ of situa- 
tions. Aipirati^ for intergenerational mobility was measured 
through cross classification of the respondents' occupational 
aspirations with the job of the main breadwinner in his family. 
Comparative analysis of upwardly mobile and nonmobile re- 
spondents by ethnicity, socioecononiic status (SES), and 
sex,' and coi^^rison of ethnicity scores by degree of mobility 
projected for each SES type, did not support the hypothesis. 
Relevant theoretical implications^ were drawn and suggestions 
were provided for future research. 19 references. 

237 . 

Kuviesky, William P.| Wright, Davidi and Juarez, Rumaldo Z. Status 
projections and e^nicity : A comparison of Mexican American, Negro, 
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and Anglo youlh. Journal of Voeational Behavior, 1(2 ) 1 1S-Z^lSl, 

A study of ethnic group differences in adolesoonta' projected 
frames of status reference is discussed. Utilizing data obtained 
from Negro, Mexican-American, and Anglo youth residing in 
non-metropolitan areas of Texas, ethnic comparisons were made 
by sex on several dimenalona of occupational and educational 
status projections: levels of aspiration and expectation, antic- 
ipatory goal deflection, intensity of aspiration, and certainty of 
expectation. The findings indicated that the three ethnic groups 
were generally similar, except in reference to status expecta- 
tions and intensity of aspiration- Negro youth mnintained 
higher level expectations and Mexican- American youth main- 
tained stronger intensity of aspiration. Several other consistent 
but less sub-tantlal patterns tOf ethnic variability were noted: 
Mexican-An.-rlcan youth felt least certain of attaining their 
expectations, Negro youth held higher educational goals, and 
Anglo youth experienced the least anticipatory deflection. Im- 
plications were drawn for theory and future research. 23 
. references, 

288 

Belle, THomap J. Differenlial percepUonS of elemenlary ichool 
children representing diilinct iocio-culturnl backgroundi. Journal of 
CroB».CuUuralPiycholoBy,2l2) il*5~lS6,1971. 

The difference in meaping of ten school-related concepts for 
882 fifth grade students representing three socioeconomic status 
'(SES) levels, two ethnic groups, two sex groups, and three 
levels of/achievement is studied through the use of the seman- 
tic differential technique. Subjects, 887 Spanish Americans and 
495 Anglo-Americans, responded to the following ten con- 
cepts- Teachers, School, Reading, Students Who Get^ Poor 
Grades, Students Who Get Good Grades, My School Work, Person 
I Would Like To Be, Following Rules, Me, and Taking Tests. 
Findings indicate that high achievers do not necessarily per- 
' ceive achool-relate'd concepts more positively, potently, and 
actively than do'mlddle-and low achievers. Anglo and Spanish- 
American fifth graders perceive school-related conoepte more 
similarly than differently. Middle and high SES level students 
perceive ichool-related concepts, more positively, PoWMlyp 
and actively than do low SES level students. Females (478) 
view school-related concepts mora positively than do maira 
(445) but males tend to view concepts relating to self-identi^ 
more potently and actively. IS references. 

2S9 

Lomb, Emily D. R.ei.l difference, ^^•'^f^^^^^ 
and American cWldren. Child Demlopmem, 1(3) i204r-Z31, 1980. 
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A comparative study of racial differences in manual dexterity 
among Italian^Anierican XiA)» Mexican^Anierican (MA) , aqd 
two Anglo-American (AA). groups is reported. There were 
212 ehildreri between the ages of 4 and 7, iilmoHt evenly* 
distributed among the racial groups. The tests ^used wore : 
pegboardj Goodenough drawing test, tying of bow, Goddard 
formboard, nut and bolt, buttoning of belt In back, pegboard 
colors, threading of needles, motor coordination, picture puzzles, 
and stringing buttons. Data indicate that 77 percent of the MA's, 
60 percent o£ AA group I, 58 percent of the lA's, and 56 percent 
of the AA group II h^ intferiigence quotients on the Goodenough 
drawing test %Vhichf \were the norm. The MA's also ranked 
highest in eight of the manipulation tests. The MA's were clearly 
superior tq AA children in the quickness and accuracy of mani- 
pulation. It appears then that racial groups develop manipula- 
tive ability,,at diflferential rates. 15 references. 

240 

Latnpkin^ LllUan C* Alienation as a coping nieclianiHnii ~~Oiit where 
the action is,'' Ini Povrnstedt^ E. Cri$eg of Family Disorffanimtion, 
New Yorki Behavioral Publications^ 1971* pp* 43—50. 

The social attitudes of Negro and Puerto RIcan children, 
adoleseentsp and parents who live Ifc New York's alums are 
discussed. Parents often accept events and resign themselves 
to thenip even though they would prefer what middle-class 
standards dictate. The childrenj however, finding that the 
public school is alien to their culture, tend to reject it and 
are mainly responsive to pfier group pressureB. To such children 
the school is as much the establishment^i as is the factory to 
the young slum resident who needs a job but is unprepared 
cope with the factory environment. Thus, there is a growing 
tendency among the young to use violence to assert themselves, 
and violence becomes an expression of manhood. Major politi- 
calj economiCp and social changes are necessary : It is no longer 
possible to reasonably expect results from programs directed 
at individuals or even at families when the difllculties lie 
in social systems. 8 references. * 

241 

Lander i Bernard; and Lander, Nathan* A cross-cullural sludy of nar- 
cotic addiction in New York* Ini Rehabilitating the Narcotic Addicts 
Waihington, D.C.i Superintendent of Documimts, VS> Govern men I 
Printing Office, 196?. pp. 359-369, 

A project is described which was undertaken to provide a 
comprehensive description and explanation of the social, cul- 
tural, and psychological factors related to narcotics use in 
a predominately Puerto Rican slum block in New York City. 
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This study la being paralleled in a Negro area ih Washington, 
D.C., and a southern white neighborhood in Chicago; the latter 
areas, however, were selected on the basli of delinquency rather 
thar on a history of drug use. Observers interview resident 
aadicts, nonresident addicts who ' regularly visit the block, 
former addicts who have not used narcotics for at least 1 
year, users of other drugs such as marihuana and ampheta- 
mines, and residents of the block who do not use drugs, especially 
. nonusing siblings of individuals who do use drugs. Data have 
been oomplled on the aocioeconomic characteristics of the fami- 
lies residing in the block and on the history and ethno- 
graphy of the block. Preliminary flndings are reported on 
the distribution and marketing of hWoin, the quality and kinds 
of drugs used, heroin use and sex /drive, heroin use and vio- 
lence, family patterns, the addict ^ society, the personality of 
the addict, narcotics addiction and the slums, and vocational 
experience and drug addiction. 

242 

Lflli#ier, Thomai S. Psychophyaiologfaal lymptomi and ihe slatue of 
women in two Mexican communlUei. Ini Murphy, Jane M., and Leigh- 
ton, Alexand^ H*, eda, AppFoachea to CroBa^CuUural pMychialry. 
Ithae^^ N.Y. i Gornell Univerihy Press, 1965. pp* 360-392, 

An examination of psychophysiological symptoms and the status 
of 302 women in two Mexican communities is presented. Lower, 
middle- and upper-class women were administered a ques- 
tionnaire containing items dealing with psychophysiological 
symptoms which are highly indicative of impairment due to 
psychoneurotic disorders. Findings iriicate: (1) In a com- 
munity where women's pr^tige status approaches that of men, 
women report slightly more symptoms than men. In a community 
where v;omen's stT\tus is low, women report considerably more 
symptoms than men. (2) The lower the income level, the greater 
the average number of symptoms reported, (8) Cross-cultwral 
comparisona of symptomatology are difflcult to interpret. (4) 
Women ginerally report^ more psychophysiological symptoms 
than men, (5) Women's attitudes favoring sexual equfillty are 
not related to their sexual status or to the number of their 
symptoms. The women of higher socioeconomic status of Mexico 
City tend, however, to voice equalitarlan attitudes. In general, 
\ metropolitan residents tend to report more symptoms than 
\ provincial resldente who maintain their traditional customs 
\ and language. Within Mexico City, the high^income group 
\ reporto fewer symptoms on the average than the low-income 
\ group, 19 references. 
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Lan^od^ JohD. Seeondary drug use among heroin users. /n£er» 
naUofmlJournalofiheAddUtionM,5i^^ i611-63S, 1970* 

The prssenca of ixtensive secondary drug abuse by heroin 
addicts is a factor in determining eligibility for admittance 
to treatment programs like mithadone maintenance because the 
methadone blockage succissfully eliminates only the heroin 
craving and high, Interview€ with 422 male heroin users in 
6 different treatment facilities revealed that 77 percent used 
marihuana before heroin, with the use of all other drugs 
occurring after initial heroin use. Over one-third of all ad- 
dicts surveyed reported having used drugs such as cocaine, 
amphetamines, and barblturatei, with the mean number of drugs 
used, other than heroin, reported to be 8*4 per addict Ethni- 
city is closely related to both the number and type of secon^ 
dai^ drug abuse, with ,.wbites being more likely "than either 
Puerto Ricans or blacl^'^to abuse a larger number of secondary 
drugs more than 6 times. Cocaine was the only secondary 
^drug blacks were more likely to use. Those respondents who 
reported an abstention from heroin of 3 months &r more were 
more. likely to substitute other drugs during the period if they 
had a prior history of secondary drug use. 28 references, 

244 - 

Laoia^ Lult M*| Swarte, Jon D,| and Moran, Louii J. Word aisoeiallon 
flU'uetiireB among Mexican and American ehildren. Journal of Social 
pBfchology, 8Si7-lS, 1971. 

Word association structures among Mexican and American 
children . were studied in 408 urban Sa, Both English^ and 
Spanish-speaking children's word association responses were 
found to have the same factor structure clearly representing the 
same tiiree idiodynamic associative modes: synonym— super^ 
ordinate (concept referent set), contrast— coordinate (dimen- 
sion referent set), and sensory and nonsenaory predicates (per- 
ceptual referent^ set). The general hypothesis that these linguis- 
tic habits reflet fundamental association structures com- 
mon to language users thus gains in credibility. The Inter- 
pretability of these findings in terms of universals in cognition 
among huinans rests upon further cross-cultural research, AnaU 
yses of the grammatical variables across the six age-culture 
groups indicate also the close similarity between the Mexican 
and U.S. samples. In addition, orthogonal noun and verb- 
adjective factors in the samples indicate that the paradigmatic 
shift is not a unitary phenomenon, but rather two separate and 
independent shifts. 12 references, 

245 

Laikowits, David, and Einetein, Stanley, Personaliiy characlerisiics 

J.38 
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of adoleacent addicts: Manlfeii rigidity. Corrective Psychiatry and 
Journal of SocialTherapy,9(A) t21S-2l8, 1963* 

A large sample of adoleacent addicts was studied to determine 
the frequency with which rigidity occurs as a personality trait. 
The Metcalf Manifest Rigidity Scale was administered to 126 
newly admitted Riverside Hospital patients. No significant sex 
diflference was discovered, Howeverj ethnicity and length of 
drug use emerge as qigniflcant variables, with Puerto Ricans 
being most Pigid^ Negroes next* and whites least. Patients 
involved in drug use for a shorter period of time were iignifi= 
cantly more rigid. The findings on rigidity > for . addicts of 
diflferent ethnic backgrounds parallel those on authoritarian 
attitudes. 7 references. 

246 

Laufia, Jr., Anthony, ^^Respelo.'' '-Relajo'' and inierperional relatiotii 
in Puerto Rico* Anthropological Quarterly^ 37(2 ) : 53-67, 1964. 

Respeto and relajo are discussed as composing a symbolic 
idiom that serves to ^Integrate Puerto Rican society. The rela- 
tion of the term relctjo to thte crucial self -property of respecto 
ip demonstrated. This includes showing why Puerto Ricans use 
rekbio to designate those behaviors to whidh it refers. It Is 
stated that it is possible to operationalize at least some as- 
pects of the notion of national character by ordering data 
in such a way as to delineate the kinds of messages which con- 
stitute the universal components of the circulation of sym- 
bols and self-presentations through a complex society. On the 
basis of anthropological observationSi a uniquely Puerto Rican 
symbolic idiom (i.e., respcto and rdajo) is postulated. Until 
additional comparative studies of sufficient rigor are conduct- 
edp it is not possible to specify with certainty the degree to 
which the idiom is unique in Puerto Rican society. 41 references, 

247 

Lehmann, Stanley* Selecled self-help i A iiudy of elients of p commun- 
ity social psychiatry service, American Journal of Psychiairy^ 126 
(10)11444-1454,1970. 

Three, community social psychiatric services centers set up to 
serve a disadvantaged area in New York City are assessed 
in terms of who used the centers and why. Clients of the cen- 
ters were interviewed 8 months after their visits and coni- 
pared with the rest of the community. People in the communi- 
ty with the most problems are most likely to use the centers, 
and the problems they bring are typical of those in the commu- 
nity. Client families are more apt to be fatherless* newer to 
the area, lower in occupational level and education, and pos- 
sess a language handicap if Puerto Rican. The clients came 
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almost sxcluaivily from within a five-block radius of the cen- 
ters. It appiars then that problems and proximity ars the keys 
to the iilf-seliction of clients. Psychiatric problems are sel= 
dom preiintedj but people with hiitories of psychiatric ilU 
nesi are much more likely to visit the centers. The neighbor- 
service centers care tor the much larger group of people who 
can take mm ot themselves* Most clienta get something out of 
their visit— the psychological support of knowing thkt the 
centers are there and willing to help. 18 references. 

2« 

Lesser, Gerald S«i Fifer, Gordoni and Clark^ Donald H. Mental 
abilitlee of children from different soeial-claai and cultural groupe. 
MonographB of ihm Soeiety fijr Research in Child Devclopinent^ 30 
(7);1-11S,1M5. 

An examination of mental abilities in 6- and 7-year-old children 
from different social classes and cultural backgrounds is pre- 
sented. The effects of social class and ethnic afflliation, and 
their interactions, upon the level of each mental ability are 
considered singly, and the pattern among mental abilities is 
c^naldered. Pour mental abilities (verbal, reasoning, number 
facility, and space conceptualization) were studied in 320 
flrst grade children from four ethnic groups (Chinese, Jewish, 
^^^ajlegro, and Puerto Rican) v^Ith each group divided into middle- 
class and lower-class groups. A four=by-four=by-two analysis 
of covariance w^s employed. The major findings were as follows = 
1) Differencei In social class placement do produce signiflcant 
differences in the absolute level of each mental ability but do 
not produce signiflcant differences in the patterns among these 
abilities* 2) Differences In ethnic group membership do produce 
signiflcant differences in both the absolute level of each mental 
ability and the patterns among these abilities. 3) Social class 
and ethnicity do interact to affect the absolute ievel of each 
mental ability but do not interact to affect the patterns among 
these abilities.' It was also found that middle-class children 
are signiflcantly superior to lower-class children in all the 
scales and subtests* Discussions are presented on : ethnic group 
effects upon mental abilities; sex differences; the interaction 
of social class and fthnlclty* It was concluded that social class 
and ethnic group membership and their interaction have strong 
effects upon the level of each of the four mental abilities. It 
ieems that different social classes and ethnic groups do differ 
in their relative standing on different functions. However, the 
ethnic groups do foster the development of a different pattern 
of abilities, while social class differences do not modify the 
basic organization associated with ethnic group conditions. 
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Lewis, Hilda P., and Lewis, Edward R. Written lanBUage performance 
of ■ixth.grade ohildren of low aocio econoinic itaiui from bilingual and 
monoUBgual backgroundi. Journal of Emperimental EducaUon, 33 
<S) 1287-242,1965, 

Differences in written language performance of Hf. suW^te 
(61 boys, 63 girls) in a monolingual group and 98 subjects 
boys. 43 girls) in a bilingual group are presented. Chinese bilin- 
gualfl (CB) nufftbtred 86 (&0 boys, 26 girls), and the 
Spanish bilingijflrBB) totaled 42 (25 boys, 17 girls). A sample 
of mch subject's written language was obtained under unitorm 
conditions where a stimulus was provided m the form ol a 
silent film entitled "Neighbors." Immediately thereafter subjects 
were given 20 minutes to write a composition about the_ ftim. 
A comparison of written language Tperformance of iubjects 
matched by IQ and similar scholastic background revealed that 
for CB females the incidence of misspelled words is significantly 
lower and the incidence of grammatical errors is signifleantly 
higher Significant sex differences In written language perform- 
ance favoring the girls in the monolingual and CB groups 
disappear when groups are matched by IQ. The relationship 
between the extent of bilingual background and the written 
language performance is slight in all groups. It is concluded 
that bilingualism did not appear to have an adverse eff^ect upon 
the written language performance of the subjects. No references. 

250 

Linn, George B. Lingui.tic functio..i of bUinguBl »^»«|»^"»«""" 
ehildren. Journal of Genatio pMychology, 3 ( 2 ) 1 183-193, 1967. 

Monolingual English-speaking Anglo-American and Mexica^^ 
American children are compared with Spanish-English bilin- 
gual Mexican Americans on certain linguistic fujictions. The 
Iroups were seventh and eighth grade students matched m non= 
language, IQ, chronological age, grade, sex, and socioeconomic 
status. Various measures were used to obtam data regarding 
the Hnguistic functioning of the subjects. Findings indicate 
that there were no significant differences among the groups 
in silent reading vocabulary, total silent reading, spelling or 
phonetic discrimination. There are significant differences in 
favor of the •monolingual subjects, both Mexican American and 
Anglo-Ameri. in, in silent reading comprehension, oral reading 
aeouracy and comprehension, inflection, and general language 
development. The monolingual subjects made fewer erroM in 
consonant articulation. In the acoustic measurem^ents of certain 
vowels, the bilingual Mexican-American subjects differ signi- 
flcantly from the other groups. The monolingual Mexican- 
Americans differ from other groups in the measurement of 
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certain vowels. Educationa^nd research Implications of the 
flndingi are provided, 12 references. 

Lubchansky, Isaaci Er^, Glady§| a^d Stokes, Janet, Puerto Ricaii 
tpiritualists view mental illness i The faith healer as a paraprofes% 
tiopaL Ammrican JouFnal of P$ychiatry, 127(3) i312-»321, 1970* 

An examination of the attitudes and beliefs about mental illness 
of 20 Puerto Rican faith healers in New York City is presented. 
Twenty presidefits of Puerto Rlcan spiritualist -temples in the 
Bronx were interviewed using a semistructured interview that 
focused on attitudes toward mental illness and the mentally 
ill. For comparison, a saftiple of Spanish-speaking community 
leaders and a^ probability sample that provided a cross section 
of male Puerto Kicans and their wives were used. Data indicate 
that Puerto Rican spiritualists have a broader view of the 
range of mental illness than do community leaders and the 
cross section. Spiritualists tend to recommend their own services 
more frequently than those of other professionals. None of the 
spiritualists Interviewed had completed high school, where^ 
84 percent of the Puerto Rican cross section respondents had. 
Spiritualists described episodes of severe mental stress that 
they had undergone and the insight resulting from such experi- 
ences diflferentiat^s them from most cross section^ respondents. 
In addition, spiritualists have highly idiosyncratic conceptions ' 
of mental illness. They are oriented toward the possibility of 
change in the illness over time and to the possibility of Inter- 
vention and the avoidance of chronicity. Case reports are pre- 
sented to illustrate how spiritualists handle their cases. Spiritu- 
alists seem to approach a psychiatric mode of thinking to a 
considerably greater degree than other healers. In practice there 
are similarities between professional psychiatric treatment and 
spiritualists. 25 references. 

252 

^ Lurle, Hugh and Lawrence, George L. Communication problems 
batween rural Mexican-Anierican palienls and their physicians i De- 
ieriptiou of a solution. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry^ 42(5) i 
777-783,1972. 

The loyalty that older Mexican Americans (MAs) have to 
Mexico, which is shown by returning to Mexico in case of serious 
illness and; by a reluctence of many MAs to reveal their possible 
deflciencies in English, is discussed. The Individualistic life^ 
style of physicians, seen in their manner of dress and conduct, 
is also a point of conflict between MAs and physicians. Conflict 
. is also created when MA malea are attended by women nurses 
and through the, reluctance of MA males to leave the examining 
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room during obstttrieal and urogenital examin&tions of their 
wives. The limited attention given by physicians to hospitalized 
MA patiints is often misinterpreted as lack of interest and 
perhaps as prejudice. This coupled with frequent visiting of the 
patient's family often leads to hostility between the patient 
and physican, resulting In the patient's leaving the hospital 
against medical advice. Another difflculty is the MA's hesitancy 
to consult a physician about emotional problems. These are 
usually reserved for discussion with family or priest. To bridge 
the gap between cultural and language differencesj a group of 
physicians in the Yakima Valley in Washington State hmB^ 
enlisted the services of a MA translator-nurse. The roles of the 
translator-nurse are i (a) to assist the patients In understanding 
the-treatment plan,- (b) to serve as a trattslator during physical 
examinations, (c) to lessen the hushand*s concern about his 
wife's obstetrical or urogenital examination and to facilitate 
the physician's examination, (d) to prepare the patient and 
family for hospitalization or possible surgical procedures, and 
(e) to arrange payment for medical services. 4 references. 

253 

Macdoby, Miohael. On Mexican naUonal character. Ini Wa^ar, 
Nathahiel N., and Haug, Marsha ede. ChieanoMt Social and Psy- 
chological Pergpectives. Saint Louis i C, V, Moshy Company^ 1971- 
pp, 97-108* 

Mexican authors have limited their description of the Mexican 
national character to the mestizo population of the central 
plateau. Their analyses are overburdened with a self-denigrative 
view of Mexican national character, stressing inferiority feel- 
ings stamped by the Conquest More recently, Mexican psy- 
choanalysts have focused on the Conquest and subsequent revo- 
lutionary upheavals as generators of conflict between the sexes, 
which they see as the most crucial determinant of Mexican 
psychopathology. The Mexican male tries to impose a patriarchal 
ideal, but he is constantly undermined by resentful women. 
Attempting to act with an authority he does not feel, the ma^ 
assumes an exaggerated role of masculinity (machismo), but 
the female, especially the mother, holds the real power in the 
family. Although empirical study confirms the existence of this 
pattern, it also shows that these writers ignore the large per- 
centage of Mexicans who are well adapted to their society and 
have character traits common to peasants throughout the world. 
Furthermore, socioeconomic factors which contribute to mal- 
adaptive character structures are underplayed. In Mexico, the 
clash between high ideals and the reality of a developing society 
intensifies feelings of inferiority with the result that Mexicans 
undervalue their creative aspects and the progress they have 
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made sines the semiftudal society crumbled with the 1910 
Revolution, 26 references. 

2S4 

Mteial 4.riicier in ■ Mexican village. Piychtatry, 27 (2) -.150-162, 
1964. ' ' 

In an effort to understand how social character is formed in a 
Mexican village, beliefs and attitudes expressed and reinforced 
toough play are analyzed. The three methnds used to investigate 
games were by observations, questionnaires, and* by the intro- 
duction of new games. The resulti are analyzed m terms of age, 
sexrand cultural differences in games played. The Rge variable 
shows that as the child grows up, he proceeds from dramatic 
play, to central-person games, to team sports. The central- 
person games differ significantly iii content from the way they 
we played in industrial societies. The team sports are innova- 
tion? &yed only by particular villagers. The central-person 
games of boys lack structure, they are more violent and they 
conceive of authority only as an irrational punishing force. 
Girls' ^mes usually demand a circle; they are f o«,f ructured 
and orderly than those played by boys. The girls take turns being 
iMder, the nonleader participants accept authority by neither 
rebeling nor fleeing from the situation. The f n^nt ,of mc^t 
games for girls refers to danger from the male world. In the 
Mexican village studied, both gam-s and socia^l character reflect 
conservation, authority relations branded by the feuda past and 
sSeudal present, and the distrust of all individualism as a 
threat to the status quo. In relation to the new game introduced, 
both boys and girls distorted the game to conform to thnr 
attitudes toward authority and to the formal structure of the 
central-person games they rormally play Thus it appears that 
new games, will not reform character and society, but they do 
support the process of culture change. 21 references. 

2SS 

MacPherion, David P. The role of new ca«ifiri«l». Youth Aulhority 

One of the largest new careers programs 5 "^aw correctional 
agency is administered by the Los Angele. County Probat on 
iSpartment, and since , its inception In 1965 >t. i« changmg tt^ 
face of probation. Almost 100 aides from the lieighborhoori adult 
partici^tion project were transferred to work in permanem 
new careers positions within the dvil service systern as cominun. 
ity workers. They perform a wide variety of function., am 
tasks, from transporting children and families to juvenile court 
to more complex responsibilities, serving as co-leador witn .he 
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profesilonal probation offleer in family or pair group counseling 
sessions. The fact that many of the new careerista are them- 
stlv^.exoffinders eontributes to their ability to relate effectively 
¥fith probation clients. Moreover, a special manpower program 
in the Mixican-American community of Los Angeles has pror 
vided a much needed manpower resource to the department. 
All of this promising work In recruiting, selectlngp tralningp 
assigning^ and coordinating the work of the new careeriste is the 
responsibility of a small group of professional staff in the man- 
power development unit . 

256 

Msdian^ Mlllmrd and Shapira, Ariellai Cooperative and competitive 
behavior of urban Afro^American^ Anglo-American^ Me%lcan^Amari^ 
can village children. Drnvmlopmental Paychology^ 3(1); 1^20, 1970, 

Children of three ethnic groups equally represented with 48 
subjeetSp 24 of each sex of ages 7 to 9, participated in three 
experiments on the cooperation board develoi^ by Madsen. 
In Experiment I, Mexican=AmerIcan (MA) males are found to 
be less competitive than MA females and Afro-American and 
Anglo-Americans of both sexes. In Experiment II, all three 
ethnic groups behaved in a highly competitive manner. In Ex- 
periment III, a sample of 40 Mexican village children ages 7 to 9 
behaved cooperatively while subjects from Experiments I and 

II behaved in a nonadaptlve manner. The resulli in Experiment 

III indicate a dramatic differiiice between the United States 
and Mexican village children. The often aggressive, wild ihout- 
ing matches among children in the United States are in total 
contrast to the rather slow, quiet, and deliberately cooperative 
behavior of the Mexican children. It is noted that in an earlier 
study urban children in Mexico perform on the cooperation 
board in much the same manner as the competitive groups in the 
Ufiited States, The cooperative behavior of Mexican village chil- 
dren represents a specific subcultural rather than a broad, 
nationalistic characteristic, 5 references, 

257 

Madien, William, Socieiy ar^ Health in ike Lower Rio Grandm Vallmy^ 
Austin; Tax, i.Hogg Foundation for Mental Healthy 1961, 36 pp. 

An investigatton of the folk customs, swial organizationj medical 
practices^ and beliefs of the Mexican (MA) in south Texas 
throws considerable light upon the problems of mental health 
and illneas. Improvement of health facilities and practices pre- 
sents the twofold problem of gaining MA acceptance of scientiflc 
medicine without disrupting the social organization and creating 
unnecessary tension. Specific recommendations for an integrated 
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pTOgram of health service among the MA" population are listed 
as follows- Improve communication between health workers 
and MA patients by making a concerted effort to overcome the 
language barrier; increase knowledge and understanding of MA 
folk culture among health and welfare perionnel ; improve the 
physical appearance of the clinics, making them more attractive 
to MA'S so that they will associate modem health services with 
pleasant surroundings. Treat illness in addition to the pra_ctico 
of prevsntive medicine at those clinics where it is possible, bhow 
respect for MA beliefs about health Instead of ridiculing them 
as "superstitious." Combat the notion that clinic patients are 
accepting charity. Establish friendly doctor-patient and nurse- 
patient relationships in place of the authoritarian relationship 
that now exists. Deal with the family as well as the patient. 
Protect the MA patient's strong Bense of modesty. Publicize 
the advantages of sclentiflc medicine, add a MA bilingual inter- 
viewer to the staff at each clinic or hospital, and improve rela- 
tions between medical personnel and onranderos. No references. 

258 " 

MadMB, WUIiBiii. The alcoholic agringado. American Anthropolo. 
giil, 66C2) sSSfWei, 1964. 

A aociocultural environment which tends to produce a high 
proportion of problem drinkers among the agringados (an mml- 
turated Mexican American) of south Texas is f"*!^* , Til® 
analysis Is based on data collected by the research staff of \M 
Hidalgo Project on Differential Culture Change and Mental 
Health The eultural setting of the agringado involves value 
conflicts resulting in loss of identity and community^a loss 
which seems to be conducive to alcoholism. This is particulaTly 
true when the individual has been exposed to the tradition that 
alcohol may function as an escape mechanism. It is possible that 
in many of these alcoholics there Is either a conscious or an 
unconscious realization that the means are lacking to achieve 
desired goals. The alcoholic personality frequently lacks inte- 
gration and a rational orientation to social reality. Any therapy 
that is 'concerned with alcoholics who have value conflicts with 
cross-culture references must take into account the aociocultural 
variables involved. Unfortunately, such therapy rarely e_xists 
for the conservative Mexican, American or the agrmgado. 1 
preference. 

2'S9^ 

MadiW, WiUiam. Value confllcli and folk psychiairy in South Texas. 
Ini mev, Ari, ed. Magic, Faith and Healing, Now York-. Free Prew, 
1964.Lp. 420-440. 

The Ithnocentric orientation of modern medicine and psychiatry 
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hag impeded the acculturation of the Mexican^American (MA) 
population in south Texas. The intolerance of medical science 
toward other curing traditions h^ hindired Its acceptance in 
folk iocietiii. It has also retarded medical recognition of the 
actual thera^utlc value of many folk curing techniques. Hidalgo 
County registers a high percentage MA population (75 percent) , 
which is mostly of lower socioeconomic status. An increased 
rate of acculturation has* resulted in a threat to MA social and 
cultural tradlfciona, which has produced psychological stress and 
high levels of anxiety. While one might expect to find a heavy 
reliance by MA's on medical psychiatric resources, most MA's 
seek the services of the mtrandero, or folk curer. The high degree 
.of success in treating MA patients by curanderoB is examined. 
Six case studies provide Illustration of the culture conflict and 
value conflict encountered in the process of acculturation, Thm 
inability of a psychiatrist or physician to communicate linguis= 
tically or culturally to the MA group is discussed. Folk psy= 
ehiatry is iuccessful where estabHshed psychotherapeutic tech= 
niques have failed. Each success of a curandero and of home 
treatment reinforces faith in mi7'anderwmo. Despite numerous 
attempts to accelerate Anglic&tion of the MA, mirmderumo 
seems assured of continued adherence. This persistence testifles 
to Its meanlngfulness in the Latin world view and social struc- 
ture, and its actual medical effectiveness in the area of psycho- 
therapy* Acceptance of Anglo medical philosophy is moderate 
because of its practitioner-s attitude toward Latin belief and the 
failure to compiehend the nature of MA culture and personality. 
11 references, 

.260 

Madson, Williatn. Anxiety^ and witchcroft in Moxican American ac- 
e^UuFatlon. Anihropology Quarterly, 39< 2 ) : 1 10-127, 1966. 

The prevalence of witchcraft fear appears to be on6 index 
of tKe emotional stress accompanying acculturation among 
the Mexican Americans (MA) in south Texas. Analysis of 
three case studies, involving individuals of varying degrees 
of acculturation in Hidalgo County, indicates that witchcraft 
belief performs the following functions: (1) It provides social 
sanctions against the adoption of Anglo values, goals, and 
behavioral patterns which thre^en cohesion of MA folk soci- 
ety. (2) It provides the deviant member of the folk society 
with a sociallyx accepted explanation for his failure to up- 
hold the standards of La Raza. (8) It provides the IngleBado 
(Anglicized MA) w5tb a rationalization for his failure in the 
Anglo world and a means of reentry into folk society. These 
interpretations are restated in terms of dissonance theory. 
Cognitive dissonance arises when the MA pursues the Anglo 
goals of economic advancement^ conspicuous consumption, and 

'\ 
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galf-bettennent without rifarencts to family or folk teadition. 
Tha disgonanct bitwten Anglieizad bthavior and MA vamis 
produeei anxiety and a fear of ritallation by witchcraft, Dii- 
ionanea is rtduced when th© deviant member changes his 
bthavlor to conform with traditional MA concepts of propriety , 
or when a rationalization for psychic stress can be found in 
the Latin ttieory of witeheraf t. Further reductton of dissonance 
Is achieved by inking the social support which accompanies 
treatanent for bewitahment by a folk eurer. By admitting be^ 
lief (n witchcraft and consulting §L, ourmdero, the individual 
exhibits behavior consonant with MA values. 9 references. 

261 

MahaUan, Qari^i* Maainring intalBgeiiea and reading eapadly of 
SlftaAbli-ftiieaU^ chUdren. ElsfMntar^ Sehool Jourtial^ 39(10) i 
760-T68/1939. 

Intelligence tests were administered to Spanish-speaking ehiU 
toen for the pur^se of ^determining their validityrand to 
di^ovar the grade in which English becomes the dominant lan- 
guage for these children. The Otis Group Intelligence Scale 
and the DurreiUSulllvan Beading Capacity TesJ were adminis- 
tered to 210 students in Spanish and in English using a counter- 
balance design* The findings show that jn the primary and aty- 
pical grades tte average pupil scored 7 J points higher in the 
Spanish intelligence test. The eomprehension of the Spanish 
vocabulary is signiflcantly greater in the fourth to seventh 
grades. English is found to be the dominant, language, as far 
as understanding of paragraphs, from the fifth grad^ on. The 
total score in reading capacity favors Spanish in the fourth 
to the seventh grades. These findings point to the following 
conclusions and recommendations', (1) Intelligence tests admin- 
istered in English to Spaniah-ipeaking children are not valid 
in the first three grad^ and in atypical classes and should not 
be used as a means^of comparison between English-speaking 
and Spanish-speaking children. (2) There should be no, rigid 
classiflcation based on intelligence quotient. (8) Oral language 
should be used extensively with the objective of increasing the 
English* vocabulary. (4) Native traits and fculture should be 
assimifiited with American culture as a means of enriching 
the vocabulary. (5) Instruction in formal reading: should be 
^-po^ned until thtf pupil has/ an adequate under^ding of 
the English language/ (6y Schools with large prog^ions of 
bilingual pupils should have special testing programs, (7) 
Only teachers with an urtderstanding of a bilingual group should 
be employed in schools with predominantly bilingual chil- 
drra. 2 references. 
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Maldonado^SieFFa^ Ediiardo D. A group maihod for training, Puerio^ 
Rieaii psycUatnc rciidents. ^ pMychiairie Quarterly Supplemeni^ 
36(1)135^,19^. 

A group mithod used to clarify unconscious attitudes toward 
authority and to facyhtate individual knowledge of psychia4rifi_, 
concepte with eiffht Puerto Rican psychiatric residents is re- 
ported. Subjecte ]^et with a group leader oiice a week for 
a li^^hour aesslon for a period of a yeta The concept of 
''unearned authority" (the decisions and regulations to which 
the individual must conform without any voice^in the decision- 
making process) was^ dramatized grotesquely by the belaviDr 
of the flrst iesiion's leader, who would speak in a loud voice, 
pound the tables assert authority, and demand confoiroity. Each 
sessicm thereafter was^ summarised- without referring back to 
the record for content and proc^s^^^^irbalisations of symptoms, 
indications of anxiety and its[ mjinfestations, unconscious be- 
havior, and defense mechanisms were observed and explained 
i*i the'' sessions. The^ formation of the grolip's ego and Its 
evolution was observed and encouraged by the leader. The 
method, procedure, and goals of the group were not to be ex- 
posed until the residents achieved conscious aWBreness of the 
proceises involved. A Radical change in the siwjects* percep- 
tions and relations concerning the leader -"of the group was 
noted, A two-part evaluation consisting of a 8-ltem open in- 
terview and a contett analysis of t^\ first ^aiid last three ses- 
sions indicates that the purpose of the group experience is basi= 
cally didactic in nature* No referinces, , ^ 

\^ 

Maidonado-Slerra, Eduardo^^i^ atid\Tpenl^ Ricliard D, The sibling 
relationship in group psyeiiothd^rapy w\th Puerto Rican schisophretilcsr 
American Journal o/ P«ychialry/ll?(B ) 1 239-244, 1960, 

The three major objectives proposed are* * (1) to outline 
the .rationale for the inclusion ot the sibling as a member 
of the therapy team; (2) to describe the major maneuvers of 
the ilbling in the teamwork; and (8) to suggest that the uie 
ol the sibling relationship may be a valuable' future of therapy 
for Puerto Rican and other Latin American ichi^ophrenici, 
A detailed d^criptlon of Puerto Rican family d;^namic§ is 
presented. It is believed that children develop unconscious re- 
sentment toward male authority figures because of the dpmU 
nant and authoritarian role that the Puerto Rican father exer- 
cises. Thus when the children face a personal problem they 
will tend ,^0 relate in & more spontaneous and confldentlal 
manner with an older sibling or peer than with paternal figures, 
A psyehlatric, resident who , represents an older sibling en- 
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gagei in play activitlti with tlis patients for 8 to 4 weeks. 
Activitiiainduda games. elose.contact spojrts, P^nica sw 
ming, trips off the hos^tftl grovmds, etc. The goals are. (1) 
.tolt' cfoser to the pa tietrts to e^tabliih contac^ and^^ 
munication- (2) to gam some insight into-t„c micw....w,«^. 
S^if pat ents 80 that the resident may later act as th^r 
spokeBman or alter-ego; and (8) to be able to introduce th^ 
• parents into the therapy group m * «a. . 
the tracjitional paternal ,and maternal roles of this cu.tur 
Thiffcpsychotherapeutic process using the Puerto Rican f am = 
ly phenomWn (the eioseness of siblings) is made more cul= 
tirally^iewnt for achizophrenics of Latin descent. 41 ref= 

'M.ldoa»do^i^4 Eduardo D.i Trent, Richard D.. and Fernanda 
NM*^t, R«^^. «»d traditional family bel.efi. InU-rnaUana^ 

^^^of^P^chiatry,6(3^) ^231^*6, I960. 

An%xperimenW« of a hypothesis, previously corroborated 
with Mexiban iubjects. of the relationship between the accept^ 
IS^ of teSitSnsS Latin American family beliefs and p.ycho= 
pathology among 48 Puerto Rican subjects is reported. Sixteen 
subjects in the experimental group were suffering from neurol= 
ic disorders and 32 subjects in the control group were men- 
tally healthier. Subjects were matched on the basis ot 1 1 
criteria which were predicated to be closely related to th*- 
accMtance of a iami^^ belief system. An adjective check=li^t 
emttwed to- differentiate between healthy and neurotic 
S^tetTTraditional Latin American family beliefs were opera= 
'tionaUy deflned in terms of the aubjectj,' reaiwnaes J" " ^ = 
■ item subscale. The main flnding of the study is that the 
. Puerto Rican nonneurotics are significantly more accepting 
of traditional Latin American family beliefs uhan are the 
Puerto Rican neurotics. The converfle results between Mexican 
and Puerio Rican subjects may be attributable to sample 8elec= 
tion procedures, to v*rlat.ions in the process of aociocultural 
changes occurring with two curtbres. and to the Kinds of ego 
defonaes which haye developed to cope with accelerated societal 
change. 25. references. 

^.Idonado-Slerra, E. D., Trent, R. D.; Fernandez MariuB, R.i Flo 
S^ardo, A.| Vlgorc«u,.Riv«a, J.-, and d« Colon. L.S Cullurol fa^cior. 
ta the g.Wp.yeBother«peutle proc«.. (or Puerto R.ran -h«-P^r- 
ie.. IntBrnational Journal of Group Piychoihernpy, I9(4n37.wa2. 
1960. 

"%Thi3 study .reports a preliminary investigation on intensive 
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group piychothirapy with regreised male Puerto Rican schizo- 
phrinics employing an **adapted" group pEychotherapeutic moth- 
od whic' ii more culturally relevant for Puerto Ricans. Certain 
featuris of the traditional childrearing patterns of the patients* 
familiiip as well as speeiflc characteristics of ichizophrenie re- 
actions in this cultural milieu, are explored and incorporated 
into the adapted psychotherapeutic process. The adapted group 
treatment method is differentiated from the traditional group 
psychotherapy method by: (1) greater emphasis upon the cre- 
ation of a therapy team representing the signiflcant members 
of a healthy family— the father, the mother, and the older 
brother; (2) greater emphaiia upon the clarification of the 
patients' blurred perceptions of others as the main task of 
the therapy team; and (3) emphaila upon the sibling figure, 
and the clariflcatlon of the roles of mother and father through 
interactions and transactions between healthy sibling flgures 
and the patients, who represent younger dependent flgures, 
The principle of the sibling relationship may be more signifi- 
cant than has been previously assumed by therapists. The em- 
phasis upon the sibling figure's therapeutic values is relevant 
and consistent with family experiences of the Puerto Rlcan, 
Children tend to conflde in their peers more than their parentsi 
and this supports the principle of stressing the therapeutic 
value of the sibling relationship. 22 referenceg. 

266 

MaUor^, Sadie Grlmniett. Effect of etimului presentation on frea recall 
of reflective and impulsive Mexican-American children. Journal of 
Psychology, 76 ( 2 ) 1 193-198, 1970, 

The effect of tactual and auditory Integration of free learn- 
ing combined with the independent variable of reflectivity- 
impulsivity is studied. The subjects were 38 second graders 
who were divided into a reflective group of 10 males and nine fe- 
males and an impulsive group with 11 males and eight females* 
Subjects were then randomjy assigned to auditory or audiotae- 
tual stimulation conditions. For both conditions a list of 12 nouns 
containing six conceptualIy=related words were scored In the 
order in which words were recalled. It is found that audio- 
tactual stimulation results in signlfleantly better recall for total 
words, concept .vords, and clustering. Auditory stimulation 
results in ^more intrusive errors. Since many of the errors 
could be accounted for, it is suggested that audiotactual 
stimulation induces greater attending behavior during free re- 
call test presentetion. 8 references, 

267 

Malzberg, Benjamini Mental dliease among the Puerto Rlcang in New 
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York CUy, 1949-19S1. /oHrnfll of /Ver«ou. and Mental DUeam 123 
(3)1262-269, 19S6. 

An examination of mental disease among Puerto 
New York from 1949 to 1951 reveals rm extremdy Vngh ^ 
of incidence The Puerto Rican migration to Ne\^ -''f^ 
Ms^to ionsiderable pruportions has been mfluer^ . 
verv larcelv by economic and languase factors. As a result 
oflie Sinion of such factors. ?"erto Ricans ha e boen 
sLregated to a high degree .a areas which are 8»bsta ^dard 
Sfespect to housing and health. Statistj^slK^^h.^Pu^o 
Ricans admitted to mental hospital, m New York Ut> nave 
an^veragfannual rate of 157 J per 100.000 m oPPo«e.y. 144.5 
for the remainder of the population in New York City Th.. 
dScSancrS Sanced even further (239.3 for Puerto Rican. 
and Sf for the others) when the Puerto Rican population 
?"eompared Sn an equi- alent basis of age and sex proportions 
wiSSl^mk my popul»«on. The P.«rto Riojn popuMion 
admitted to the hospitals is characterized in high propoition 
by^^l praecox and in undub' low P^opo^m^m^ 
of old age due to the fact that the concentration >«at younger 
ale evels The higfcer rate of first admissions to mental hospitals 
anu^Sp^erSfRiSis is associated with low«^tan^^of hvmg 
and with a biased migratory sample from .the totll popukt^^^^ 
Mrntal dlseaBe is expected to rise to i^PPro^^ately 100 p^egW 
in the near future for the Puerto Rican population I" ?hor^J^-- 
a^;^on of Puerto Rican origin has " 

developing a mental disease during a lifetime than an average 
member of the entire population. 5 references. 

268 „. „ 

Malzbera Benjamin. Mr.n(r,l PhPrnr Amonu thr Puerto K.ran h npu- 
l^^Nl^York State 1960-1961. .Mha„y= Kc^corrh Found-- 
Uon for Menial Hygione, Inc., 1965. 91 pp. 

The incidence of mental disease among Puerto Ricans in 
L State of New York from 1960 to - -^^^f;,^ 

brief history accounting for the v-gration of the Puerto Kican 
to the continental United State.s und for some of the barrieis 
^idh impede his social and economic advancement is presented 
Tt is shmvn that his mental health Is associated with his social 
• ondi?L. Statistics show that Puerto ^^-^^^ 

to 1961 have a higher stanflardized rate of first admissions 
tSa^t'puerto icans in the following "-"ta 
(1) dementia praecox, (2) general pares s, 3) alcohoUc^ p^_ 
choses. (4) psychoses with .cerebral ^''^riosclerosis 5) s^Ue 
nwchoaes and (6) involutional psychpsea. The oiil> major 
ElSliscJ^r for which Puerto Ri-- ^^^S pS 
non-Puerto Ricans Is manic-depressive psycnoses. Female 1 ueito 
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Ricans had lower rates of general paresis, alcoholic psychoses 
and manic-depression than non-Puerto Rican females. There 
are no data that suggest that the high incidence of mental 
diseaaa among Puerto Ricans is a consequence of genetic 
handicaps. However, there are data that show this ethnic 
group to differ with respect to social characteristics. Clearly 
the Puerto Rican migrants to the United States have marked 
handicaps with respect to educational level, occupational and 
economic status. These handicaps result in segregating Puerto 
Ricans in substandard areas which offer serious impediments 
to the attainment of good phyaical and mental health. 8 ref- 
erences, 

269 i 

MaDaBtar^ Guy J,^ and Ahuinada^ Isa. Cuilural values in Lalln and 
Nortb American ultiei* Journal of CroMt-'CuUural Psychology, 2(2): 
197-202, 1971, 

A comparison of the cultural values of 13- and 16-year- 
old upper»lower and upper-middle-class adolescents in Buenos 
Aires (BA) and Chicago (C) with an equivalent sample of 
youtha from San Juan (SJ), Puerto Rico, is presented. The 
Uses Test, which is composed of 50 items, measiired the cultural 
values of the SJ group. The reaponse of each item was scored 
hy placing it in one of the following categories: Instrumental, 
Benevolent, Malevolent, Hedonistic, Esthetic, Religious, Status, 
and IntellectuaL The three-country samples produced the same 
rank-order of means of response categories. Data indicate that 
the SJ group is significantly higher than the other two 
groups in Instrumental and Malevolent responses, while the C 
group gives more Status and Esthetic responses. The lowest 
means are in the Intellectual and Religious response categories 
where no difference exists between the three countries. The 
SJ group is the lowest of all groups on Hedonistic and Benevo- 
lent responses. The SJ sample do^ not fit into either pattern 
usad to describe the other groups. Rather, the SJ sample is 
said to exhibit a highly instrumental and also a somewhat 
negative personal, subjective orientation. It is concluded that 
the SJ groups orientation appears to be at a midpoint be- 
tween the cultural orientations of North and South America. 
2 references. 

270 

Mangold^ MargaF^I Mt La Causa Chicano'^ The Movement for JuMtieei 
P,'aw Vorki Family Service Aasocialion of A:nierlca^ 1972, pp, 218. 

The intent of this book is to present information about Chicanos 
to social workers and members of other helping professions, 
4alf of the 17 chapters appeared earlier in a special issue 
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Of the Social Casework published in May 1971. The book pre= 
ients the viewpoints of Chicano authors engaged m education, 
law, piychology, and social work. The articles can be categonzec 
into several major divisions- (1) Social change and social 
services as they affect Chicanos;.(2) Cultural Pf rspecti vea f oi 
an understanding of the Chicano family structure; (3) 1 he 
portrayal of Chicanes by the mass media; and (4) P.^cholog- 
ical considerations in understanding the Chicano. Each of 
the chapters communicates the concern of the Chicano family 
the non-Chicano. The overall purpo.?e of the book is to show 
that the Chicano exists with certain unique characteristics 
that must be understood before adequate social service can be 
planned. 

271 

Manuel, H. T. A comparison of SponiiU gpenkinK and EngHBh ipcakinf! 
chUdren in reading and orithmelic. Journal of Applied P.ycholoffy. 
IQCW 118^202, 198S. 

The New Stanford Reading and Arithmetic Tests wore given in 
thefa'land spiingtoSpaniBh^speaking (SS) and Enghsh-speak- 
ing (IS) children in grades two to eight in a number ot 
schools of the Lower Rio Grande Valley in Texas Findings 
from the fall tests reveal ■ the SS pupils are from 1.6 years to 
2 9 years older than the ES pupils; the SS children are on the 
average about a year lower in reading than in arithmetic, ihis 
condition is interpreted as evidence of a serious and persistent 
language handicap; the average score of the SS pupil is greater 
than that of the BS child only in the second grade both r|aa. 
ing and arithmetic. The fall twts indicate that the SS children 
gain on the average less than the ES children in r|ading a^d 
arithmetic. The variability of scores lii both the SS ajid Eb 
group is large. There is evidence of a positive relationship be- 
tween socioeconomic level and achievement in reading and 
arithmetic. It is concluded that the presence of the low achieve- 
■ ment of SS children in Anglo-American schools indicates they 
suffer a serious and persistent language handicap as high as 
the eighth grade. No references. 

272 

Manuel H. T. Phyiical meaBuremenls of Mexicnn children in Amcri. 
can .chooli. ChM Development, 5(3): 2.^7-2.^2. 193.5. 
AiMPort of measures of height, weight, width of shoulders, 
width of hips, depth of chest, and arm girth of Mexican school 
children in Laredo, and El Pa.?o, Texas, is Presented On a 
measure of skin color with 1,868 boya, ages 5 to 17, 18.7 percent 
• are classified as light, 40.8 percent as medium, and 41 percent 
as dark Of 1,816 girls of the .same ages, 25.8 percent are classi- 
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fied as light, 36,7 percent as medium, and 38 percent as dark* 
Both males and females of darkest complexion show a tendency 
to be..a little amaller in all physical measurements than those 
of lighter color except in the depth of chest measurement, The 
average difference, however, at age levels 7 to 14 is less than an 
inch, a pound, or a centimeter in measurement. The heights and 
weights of Mexican children from the United States correspond 
closely to those reported from Mexico, In general, Mexican males 
from Mexico weigh less than Mexican children in the United 
States while Mexican females from Mexico are heavier. Com- 
pared with Anglo-American children^ Mexican males between 
the ages of 6 to 14 and females between 6 to 12 years are approxi- 
mately 2 inches shorter, age for age, and approximately 4 to 7 
pouT^ds lighter. It is suggested that Mexican boys and girls 
mature somewhat earlier than the An^rlo-American children, 
5 reference,^, 

273 

Manuol^ T^^ and Hughes^ Loifl Tho intelligence! and drawing 
ability of young Mexican children. Journal of Applwd Paychology^ 
16(4) J 382-387, 1932. 

The Goodenough Intelligence Teat (GIT) was administered to 
440 Mexican and 396 non-Mexican children for a comparison 
of intelligence and drawing ability. The drawings were selected 
by a sampling process from about twelve thousand in the first 
four grades of the San Antonio public schools. The conclusion 
indicates that intelligence and drawing ability are closely related 
insofar as they are measured by the GIT, However^ this relation 
decreases with advance in school grade, Perhaps the factors 
which differentiate talent in drawing are less obvious in the 
first grade than they are in later years. An age-grade examina- 
tion of the Mexican children show,i that they are seriously 
retarded, In general, the average ability of the Mexican children 
both in intelligence and in drawing compares favorably, grade 
for grade, with that of the other children, A comparison by ages, 
however, Is less favorable. Lower scores both in drawing and in 
intelligence are shown at each age level (7-10) for the Mexican 
children. The belief that Mexican children are gifted in drawing 
and handwork is not supported by a comparison of the scores at 
any age level. It may be that the apparciit talent of Mexican chil- 
dren in drawing is more a matter of training and interest or 
that the test used in this study is not a suitable one to reveal 
this ability. 3 references, 

274 

Manuel, H, T., and Wright^ Carrie E* The language difficulty of 
Mexican children. Journal of Genetic Pnycholo^y^ 36(3) :45&-^>6, 
1929, 
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The lanauage handicap problem of Spanish-American (SA) 

JSilSapPoaih^ blteitlng the f ^^J^'f ^laSS 
in both English and Spanish. Forms A ^nd B of the^Para^aph 
Meaning test of the Stanford Achieyement Reading Exaimna^ 
tion were translated into Spanish. Two of the four tests were 
iven hi varS>uB combinations to 669 high school students and 
forcoiegestudints.'Of the 876 students, 168 Perc"|) apo^e 
Spanish as their native language. Resulte i^ow that (1) 
iSh-speaking students score higher on the En^l^J «^ 
do the SA students. (2) Enghsh-speaking students ach^ve 
higher scores on the English test than they do onfe Spanish 
test (8) The Spanish reading test reveals a wide range of 
Sti^^S^i/the Engli^speaklng SA |ud^.^ 
qA students as a rule, have higher ratings on the Spanisn wsts 
l^n Sf Sivlspeal^rs of English. (5) f l^^^ 
half of the SA students achieve scores on the English test having 
a highiT numerical value than their scores on the Spanish test 
ThSpMulta. however, cannot be easily interpreted because of 
ti^^S^n relative difflculty of the ^glish and Spani^tes^ 
If the EugUah and Spanish tests are of ^^If V« f frileSe of 
findings can be interpreted as suggestive o^. 
native ability between the two groups or (b) a dual language 
handicap on the part of the SA students. On the other hand if 
S have greate? ability to read in Spanish, then the translation 
oAL teste has failed to yield tests of equal difficulty m both 
languages. 4 riferencei* 

Marin Rosa C. A coniprchenilve progrom for mulli.ppoblem famlU« 
-Report on a four-year controlled experiment. Cnnhbean Slud,e,, 
9(2) !6f-.*0, 1969. 

In an effort to eKplore the dynamics of family crisis^ ^v^U 
delinouency and motives for behavior among multi-proDiem 
families. 240 active welfare recipient ^r.stud^. 
The famili^ were divided into two major grou^ ^^ 
mental arouv of 120 f am lies were aidet. by vauous tamiiy 
SSe/s^W work treatment techniques The cor^o grcn^ 
of families continued as before; receiving the regular services 
tiey Sd been given by the public welfar. agency. To assess the 
Klf the ^mlly centered sociiU wo.k P-P'-^ 
oueationnaires were administered by means of interviews to 
?ariou° rnembers of the familie.5. The Thematic Apperception 
iSf^^Sadmlnistered to the 120 heads of the ^^dds 
in the exoerimental group. Analyses of data for the 120 tamiiies 
S le eSerlmental group showed that at the ^^^n M^? 
■ nrogram 11.7 percent of the familie.g showed deteiioration, dl. / 
perLt showed no change, 30.8 percent indicated a 
tlve change, and 25.8 percent showed evidence of substantial 
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positive change, Problems in analyzing family functioning are 
discussed and further research on the Puerto Rican family is 
recommended. 7 references. 

276 , 

Afariine% Ceryando^ and Martin, Harry W, Folk digcaseg among urban 
MeKican^Amerlcans, Journal of ihe American Medical AsBociaiion, 
196<2) 1 161-164, 1966. 

The results of an exploratory study designed to determine the 
extent of knowledge about disease concepts (mal ojOg empacho, 
8U8to^ caida de molleraf and mal puesto) among 75 Mexican- 
American (MA) housewives and to obtain a detailed account 
of beliefs about etiology, aymptomatology, and modes of treat- 
ment are presented. The age of the subjects ranged from 18 to 
84 years of age with a median of 39 years of age and a median 
of 6 yrars of education. Subjects were interviewed in their 
homes. More than 97 percent of the subjects interviewed knew 
about each of the five diseases, 86 percent had some specific 
knowledge about symptoms and etiology of the rmlBSf except 
for mal pueato^ and only two-thirds were able to give information 
in the etiology and symptoms of the disease. Eighty-five percent 
of the subjects reported therapeutic measures for all the males 
except for mat puesto, but only one-third could admit knowledge 
about its treatment. All but 6 percent of the subjects reported 
one or more instances of these illnesses in themselves, a family 
member^ or in acquaintances. Reports of occurrence of the males 
in immediate family members were employed as an index of 
belief in folk maladies; no relationship appeared between this 
index and such characteristics as agep education, or place of 
birth. Discussions of the treatment for the five diseases and the 
utilization of folk healers and physicians are presented. The 
findings provide additional evidence that belief in folk illnesses 
and the use of folk healers continue to be widespread among 
urbanized MAs. Participation in the system of folk beliefs and 
curative practices by no means precludes reliance upon physi- 
cians and the use of medicAl services, for health problenia are 
not defined by folk concepts. Thus, many MAs participate in 
two insular systems of health beliefs and health care. Discusaion 
of the implications is presented. 6 references. 

277 

Martinez^ Thomas M* Advertising and racism i The ca§e of the Mexican 
American^ El Crito^ 2 ( 3 ) 1 3-13, 1969. 

An examination of the advertising in American society reveals 
radist implications of niass media, especially regarding the 
Mexicans and Mexican Americans. Exaggerated Mexican racial 
and cultural characteristics, together with some outright mis- 
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conceptions concerning their way of life, symbolically suggest 
to the audience that such people are comical, lazy, and thieving. 
The consequence is, of caurse, that the ethnic group is perceived 
as "naturally inferior.-- Not only are advertisers exhibiting 
racist thinking at the expense of everyone of Mexican descent, 
but they are also creating, in many cases, unfavorable racial 
and cultural stereotypes in minda that previously did not harbor 
them. Since advertisements are commonly perceived as products 
of the advertising agency, there might be the tendency to 
attribute the bulk of the blame for creating and supporting 
racist notions to the agencies rather than the advertiser. How- 
ever, the complexity of the situation does riot warrant a simple 
explanation. Searching for the most logical answer, the logic 
of illogical prejudice on the part of the corporations and adver- 
tising agencies is glaring. 8 references. 

278 

Mason, Evelyn P. Comparison of personaliiy characlerislics of junior 
bigh itudenli from American Indian^ Mexican^ and Caucaiian ethnic 
baekgrounde« Jourtml of Social Psychology, 73(2 ) 1 145-155, 1967. 

A comparative analysis on ethnic di^erences in personality 
characteristics is presented. The California Psychological Inven- 
tory (CPI) y^m administered to 49 culturally disadvantaged 
junior high students participating in a summer educational 
enrichment program. The participant group included 26 Ameri- 
can Indians (13 boys and 13 girls), 18 Caucasians (6 boys and 
7 girls), and 10 Mexican Americans (5 boys and 6 girls). 
Analyzed data showed that females, though evidencing specific 
ethnic differences ordered with the Mexican lowest and the 
Caucasian highest, responded in a consistently negative pattern 
acro^ the 18 subtests. Ethnic group differences for males 
indicated that .the Mexican and Indian had lower social presence 
than the Caucasian. Further, flexibility scores for the Mexican 
male were lower than for the Caucasian or Indian, but higher 
on Boeial responsibility, tolerance, and intellectual efiiciency. 
The girls' consistently negative responses can be attributed to. 
earlier maturing; they accepted their role in life with passivity 
and with little ex^ctatlon for change. In contrast to the Mexican 
families, the considerable family disorganization found in both 
the naucasian and Indian groups seemed related to their Jower 
scores on iocial maturity and motivation for intellectual achieve- 
ment The results of this study clearly illustrate that cultural 
disadvantage has differential effects both in^ relationship to sex 
of the recipient and to his ethnic group, 10 references. 

279 

MaiOn, Evelyn F, Progrm^ report Proji^rl Clatch^Upi An educational 
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program for Junior high sludenti from Ameflcon-Indlan^ Mexlcaii 
and Caucaiian etlinic backgrounds. Paychology in the SchooU^ 5(3) s 
27^276, 

Prtllminary results of Project Catch-Up— Summer 1966, art 
reported. Mexican Americans (MA) were rated as *'more respon- 
aivi" on participant improvement measures of responsibility, 
cooperation, and independence. Teat results of the California 
Paychological Inventory showed that MA females responded in 
a consistently negative -pattern acrosii the 18 subtests. Ethnic 
group differences for males indicated that MA and Indian 
groups had lower social presence scores than the Caucasian 
males. Flexibility scores for MA males were lower than lor 
the Caucasian and Indian- maleSt but MA males scored higher 
In iocial responsibility, tolerance, and intellectual efficiency than 
did the Caucasian and Indian groups. The oral reading scores 
improved from a mean of 7.55 grade level to a mean of 8.19 grade 
level Significant improvements in reading speed and arithmetic 
computational skills were also noted. The pre- and post'-admlnis- 
tration of the Bead General Science Test showed a statistically 
significant increment in test scores. The vocational counsillng 
program was especially successful for the girls and least effec- 
tive for the boys. In a foUowup evaluation, no significant im- 
provement occurred when school performance in 1966-1967 was 
compared to school performance in 1965-1966. 6 references. 

280 

Maion^ Evelyn P, Sex differance in personiility characierisiics of 
deprived adoleecante* Perceptual and Motor Skills^ 27( 3 ) i934, 1968, 

Sex difference Is investigated in personality characteristics of 
deprived adolescents* These adolescents were junior high school 
students from American Indian, Mexican, and European ethnic 
backgrounds who participated in a 6^week summer enrichment 
program, Th^i staff ratings of participant improvement in* 
independence, responsibility, and cooperation consistently ranked 
the boys above the girls. The California Psychological Inventory 
w'as administered to participant groups during each of two 
consecutive summers. In both samples, the females, regardless 
of ethnic group, scored more negatively, poorly motivated, and 
nonconforming'than the males, Followup evaluation of the over- 
all effectiveness of the program indicates that one Mexican girl 
dropped out of school, while 11 students dropped out of com- 
parable control groups. However, two Indian girls were out of 
: school because of illegitimate pregnancies and one Indian girl, 
planning to be married, dropped out. Results indicate that the 
deprived adolescent girl may be more defeated than her male 
coumarpart and this Is especially true for the American Indian 
girl* 5 references* 
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Mason, Evrlyn P. Frojftol Culfhafpi An i iliiraiionul propirum for 
fiocially disaclvantuged ihirieen omi fourlecn ytjar oldH. Psyeholo^y 
in the SchooU,6i B ) 1 253-257, 1969. 

A summary of the 1967 Project Catch^Up program and the 
follQWup evaluation of 1966 and 1967 purticipant groups m 
presented. During the summers of 1066 and 1967 one hundred 
"13-and 14^year^old students from American Indian (AT), Mexu 
can (M), and Caucasian (C) backgrounds were enrolled in a 
6-week residence program of academic roniediation and accelera^ 
tion and general cultural enrichment. The 1967 group behaved 
differently from the more cooperative 1960 group participants. 
The results of the CHlifornia Psychological Inventory for the 
1967 group shows negative feelings of self-worth, social inept- 
neas, rebelliousness, and extreme intolerance. In contrast to the 
1966 group who reported that they liked the field trips and 
counselors^ the 1967 group reported that they liked the classes 
best. A followup evaluation, by a counselor, of each student made 
it possible to develop appropriate preventative meusures to 
insure success in school. Individual mm studies are provided 
that describe some of the positive and negative aspects of the 
program. 1 references. 



282 

Moion, Evelyn P. Croas vulidalion study of perMoiialiiy charactrrlsticft 
of junior high enulenls from Anicrieun Indian. Mexicaiu and Laiica. 
gian ethnic backgrounds. Int Wagner. Nathaniel N., and Hang, Marsha 
J., edg. ChicanoMi Social and Psycholimcal Pprsppctives. Sninl Lou is i 
C.Y. Moaby Company, 197L pp* 150^155. 

A cross-validation study of the responses of 22 American Indian, 
9 Mexican, and 16 Caucasian adolescents to the California 
Psychological Inventory showed an overall significant ethnic 
difference, ordered with Caucaman the hiRhost and American 
Indian the lowest. The present findings support the previous 
evidence of a generalized, more negative* attitude of personal 
worth reported by the female participants. However the prc^ 
vious evidence that the Mexican mule reHponded more positively 
than the Caucasian or Indian to the scales at social responsibili^, 
tolerance, and intellectual efficiency was luA supported. In the 
present study, it is the Cuucustan male who shows the greatest 
social maturitv, tolerance, and personar confidence m his mteU 
lectual efTicieiicy. Of greatest importance is the tuiusistent ev^. 
dence of complete passivity, negative Jeelmgs nl self^worth. 
and socid ineptness reportecl by the male arid r.'m. American 
Indmn. It appears that the sul)tlc kinds of prejutl cuil attitudes 
that he encounters supplants his solf-respf'ct aTu' personal im-. 
tiative, 6 references. 
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Maamd^ Carolyn K.\ Yaniamoto^ Kuiirui und Duvin, (). L, Jr., Stimulus 
modes and language media i A study of hllinguiiln. PayrJi€ilogy in ih^ 
Scho0if,7(l ) :38-42, 1970. 

Eleven English-SpaniRh bilinguala participated in un experinient 
which ascertained the effect of the printed word and picture in 
evoking sense-impresBion responses. It in concluded that neither 
the stiinulus modes nor the language media affected perform- 
ance on the association task when judged by the proportion of 
sense-Impression responses, 16 referenceB, 

284 

MallliewH, rfiUdred Shuiiiaii« Fostering upward mobility of iflexican 
American adults through a critical incidcnti Diaseriation Abairacts 
Iniernational, 32(2) i722^A, 1971. 

A study was made to determine whether the adult American 
of Mexican descent believes his family and his ethnic group can 
benefit from education for adults in which English is taught, 
and whether the Mexican American taking adult classes thinks 
he will achieve upward mobility in an advancing technical society 
throygh occupationally oriented adult education. The subjecte 
were 18 Mexican-American migrant workers in Oregon^ nine 
of whom were controls. The design of the study included a 
critical incident ba.^ H upon the cultural strengths of this minor- 
ity group, to cause such adult class members to make decisions 
concerning the components of their need for upward mobility. 
The experimental group acknowledged greater rapport with 
education counselors and expressed greater need to learn Anglo 
rules. They also expressed a much greater self-assurance than 
the controls who were not exposed to the culturally relevant 
critical incident. The target population indicated a strong desire 
to learn English and to have continuing adult education, with the 
plea for bilingual and bicultural components, 

285 

Mattlcman^ rifarciene S.^ and Emane^ Robert Li The language of the 
inner-city child: A compariBon of Puerto Rican and Negro third 
grade girli. Journal of Negro Edueation^ 38( 2 ) 1 173-176, 1969, 

The oral language of five Negro and six Puerto Rican third 
grade female is compared on facility, syntactic structure, and 
fluency. The Language Facility Test, a three-picture teat 
designed to measure facility was administered to the pupils. The 
median .^core for the Puerto Rican children is 14l51 while the 
median scored for the Negro group is 20.0 from a possible 27.0 
points Analyses indicate that the two groups differ significantly 
in hinguage facility. In the syntactic structure, the Puerto 
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Riean children use twice an many fragnjents in their utterances 
as do Negro children* While Negroes use the non»verb pattern 
in 10 percent of their speech, F to Ricans use this construction 
in 19 percent of their resp&nis^a. The noun-verb-noun pattern 
is jfpund to be predominant in both group responses. Fluency, 
as measured from a raw word count of the protocols, shows the 
median total number of wordb used by the Puerto Rfcan group 
as 81 and the median for the Negro group as 289 words. Varia- 
tions in the language of both groups show the Negroes using 
more linking verb constructions which accounts for their pro- 
flciency in language facility, 12 references. 

Mayetks, George W. "On the Explanation of RaciaMthnic Group 
Diff^raneefi in Achiavemenl Test ScoreB." Unpubliihed manuscript^ 
197l\29pp« (Xerox) 

An analyiis of racial=ethnic group differencea in achieveinent 
test scores based on one of five difTerent grade levels from which 
ihe Educational Opportunities Survey data derive is presented. 
Analysis of the data shows that for sixth grade students, 24 
percent of the total difference in academic achievement is the 
maKimum national value that can be associated with the stu- 
dent- s membership in one of six raciaUethnic groups (Indian, 
Mexican, Puerto Rican, Negro, Oriental^ or Caucasian)* This 
relationship holds true even before the allbcation of these groups 
to different social conditions has been taken into account. The 
24 percent is reduced to 1.2 percent when a number of confound- 
ing social CQnditions are considered. These confounding variables 
are: (1) social and economic well-being of the family; (2) 
presence or absence of key family membera; (3) aspirations 
of students and parents for schooling; (4) beliefs about how 
one might benefit from an education; (5) activities that one 
engages in to support these aspirations; (6) one's region of 
residence; (7) achievement and motivational levels of the stu- 
dents one goes to school with. No inference about the "independ- 
ent effect" of membership in a particular raciaUethnic group 
on academic achievement can be made. Other findings are that 
motivational and attitudinal aspects of family life play a greater 
independent role in academic achievement than do racial-ethnic 
group membership, soci*il class membership, or the type of 
school attended, 9 references. 

28? 

McClintock^ Gharks G. The developinenl of gocial motives in Anglo^ 
AmWican and Mexican-American children. Journal of Personaliiy 
and Social P$yehology^ in preee* 

The choice behaviors of 108 Mexican'American and 108 Anglo^ 
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American secoud, fourth, and sixth grade children in a Maxi- 
nfiizing Diflference Game are compared. All aubjecta received 
information about own and other's choices after each trial, as 
well as own and other's cumulative^ point scores across 100 
plays of the game. The results indicate that: (a) For both' 
cultural groups, competitive choice behavior becomes more domi- 
nant with increments in grade leveL (b) The Anglo-American 
children sampled are more competitive at each grade level than 
Mexican-American, children aampled. (c) For all cultural and 
grade groups, competitive choices increase over trial blocks. 
The increase in cdmpetitive responding as a function of grade 
is interpretad in terms of a developmental theory of achievement 
'motivation set forth by Veroff (1969). Some Gducatlonal impli- 
cations of dlflferences between Anglo- and Mexican-American 
children are noted, as well as some cautionary statemente con- 
cerning the interpretation of cross-cultural data, 11 referencea. 

288 

McCoy, Georgia* Caee analysiii Coniullalion and counseHiig. Elemen- 
iary School Guidance and Counseling, 5(3 ) i221-=225, 1971* 

An analysis is preBented of a case drawn from the consultation 
and counseling practice of a counaelor for three elementary 
schools in a middle-class, predominantly white section of a city 
with an approximately B percent black population and the , 
balance equally divided between Mexican Americans and Anglo- 
Americans* A recent court order resulted in an Influx of Mexican 
American children from a lower socioeconomic* level into one of 
the three schools, The counselor in this case study was black, 
the homeroom teacher^ white, and the student, Mexican Amari- 
can. There were complaints from several teachers about attitude 
and behavior problems with the student, and the homeroom 
teacher requested assistance from the counselor. Prior group 
guidance techniques used by the counselor for leveral classes, 
including this teacher's, resulted in analysis of some of the 
problems involved in the situation with this student and the 
relationship between teacher and student. The beginning of a 
team approach to the situationp Involving the student-s mother 
as well as teachers; principal, and counselor, developed accldently 
following a flght between the student and another boy. The 
results of feelings classes conducted by the counselor and at*^ 
tended by the student apparently played a role in establishing 
b^etter relationships. The student's behavior and school work 
improved, and relationships of trust and mutual respect were 
established between the counselor and her collogues. No 
referen^. 
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MoDdnagh^ Edward D, AtUtudee toward ethnic farm workers in 
Coachella Valley* Sociology and Sdcial Re$earch^ 40( 1 ) 1 10--18^ 1955* 

The attitudinal reactions of two samples of respondenti — 125 
high school students and 100 ranchers— toward the American 
Fiiipino (AP)^ American Mexican (AM), A erican Negro 
(AN) J Mexican ' nation (MN) and Mexican wetback farm 
workers (MW) are studied. Subjects were given an ethnic test 
adapted from Buchanan and Oantrll and a questionnaire con- 
sisting of seven questions. relating their attitudes toward ethnic 
farm workers. It is cpnflrmed by the data that MWs do not 
constitute an extensive or\dependable source of cheap labor for 
ranchers. When thfe tw6^subject populations are asked to assign 
stereotaxes to the ethnic groups employed as farm wbrkers, 
the data reveal that ranchers are more critical than high school 
students di the ANs, While ranchers assign the MW the highest 
conibined ranking of all ethnic groupn, secondary school respond^ 
ents accord the top ranWing to AFs. High school pupils appear 
to be more ethnocentric than the ranchers. Problems of housing* 
"red tape^" language barriers, and transportation arfe^enumerat- 
ed aa the most serious diE;advantage associated with the employ- 
ment of MNs. Most rarichers consider the ecoiiomic cost 'of MN 
labor as almost equal to that of the domestic laborer. The great 
chasm of social distance between the rancher and "domestic 
migratory labor" may account for the steady demand of a large 
pool of MNs. Ranchers have come to rely on the MN as a depend- 
able source of labor in an area of fluctuating labor supply and 
perishable crops* No references. 

290 

McDoaald, Thomas and Moody^ Earl. A basic communication pro> 
Ject for migrant childrsnt Reading Teacher, M(l) 1 29-32, 1970, 

The Tolleson Elementary School District in Arizona uses a basic 
communication (ABC) curriculum to help Mexican-American 
childron ofjmigrant families with handicaps inherent In bilin= 
gual situations, The children are. limited in their ability to speak 
either Spanish or English fluently. Within the curriculum, chiU 
dren are encouraged to express. In English, their reactions to 
fifld trips and to audio and visual presentations. Experience 
stories, puppetry, and lule-playing are media for oral expression, 
The ABC approach uses no prescribed texts and no emphasis is 
put on mastery of subject matter as an end in itself. Teachers 
assume the role of facilitators In learning instead of simply 
directing student activities. Evaluation of the program after 
its first year of operation indicates significant achievement In 
oral language and a positive behavioral change. The curriculum 
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is part of a total program that, includes health care and supple- 
mental nutrition. 8 references. 

291 

McGeheariy, Loyce, and Womble, Mary. Case analyil»i ConiultaUon 
and eounieling. Elementary School Cuidanea and Countelmg, 5(2) i 
141-144,1*7/1970. 

The treatment of a Mexican-Amerioan fifth irader, who was 
unresponsive in school, by a white, middle-class counselor is 
described. The counselor saw this as a situation where a child 
from a culturally different background deliberately played dumb 
to avoid pressure from the teacher. The priority the counselor 
set on helping him learn through a group setting appeared 
appropriate. Helping him develop coping mechanisms of his own 
seemed a more r^sonable approach in this situation than 
working with his parents or with his teacher at any great length. 
1 reference. 

292 

Mcl^more, S. Dole. Ethnic attitudes toward hoipitalization i An illui* 
traUve compariion of Anglos and Mexican Americani, Southwetiern 
Sccial Science Quarierly, 43(4) : 341-346, 1963. 
The relationship of educational level to attitudes toward hospi- 
talization among 30 Anglo- American (AA) and 28 Mexican- 
American (MA) patients Is examined. The first hypothesis 
states that MA patients would hold more unfavorable attitudes 
towarJ hospitalization than would AA patients. The second 
hypothesis maintains that the observed attitudinal diflferenqes 
could be accounted for by different levels of education. A 20-item 
hoapitalization attitude scale was administered to the subjects 
In the English and Spanish forms. Results of the first hypothesis 
are inconclusive. Conflicting analyses did not permit a decision 
on the question of whether or not MAs hold more unfavorable 
attitudes toward hospitalization than do AAs. With respect to 
the second hypothesis, however, there Is a direct relation in 
both ethnic groups between level of education and . attitudes 
toward hospitalization, and the re is only slight evidence of aii 
ethnic difference per se In attltudts toward hospitalization. Fmd- 
ings suggest that if there is a correlation between MA and AA 
ethnicity and attitudes toward hospitalization, as reported m 
the literature, it may be a reflection of an underlying connection 
between those attitudes and differences in average educational 
levels of members of two groups. 8 references. 

293 

Meadow, Arnold, and Bronion, Louise. Religloup ■fflliation and piy- 
chopalholofy in a Mexican-American population. Jourhal of Abnormal 
Ptychology, 74( 2 ) s 1T7-180, 1969. 
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An invastlgation of the relationship between religious afflliation 
and pEychopathology in a Meilcan-American (MA) community 
is prtiented. Fifty-four MA j Protestant and 54 MA Catholic 
subjects were matched on age, country of nativity, education, 
and socioeconomic status. Evaluations of piychopathology were 
derived froro the L-R (Hal^it and Tension) sections of the. 
Cornel! Mediral Index (CMI) and from behavioral observa- 
tions. The principal finding | was that Catholics produced a 
greattr^nunaber of patholopcal responses than the non-Catholics. 
The mean M-R (InadequJcy j and Tension) CMI score for the 
Catholics was 9.4; for the | Protestants 4.6. This diflference 
betwein thm groups was highly significant. Subjects with 0 to 
6 ytars of iducation have signlflcantly more pathology than 
those with 6 to 11 years of education, and those with 12 years 
or more of education have more symptomatology than those 
with 6 to 11 years of education. Discussion of the CMI results 
is presented, A lower pathology reported by Protestants Is 
attributed to smal! social groups of the Protestant MA church, 
which provides greater social support than large Catholic con- 
gregstions, Protestant doctrine produces a less pathplogical 
character structure than Catholic religious content. Tije Prot- 
estant MA church appears to! flU many of the gam in weakened 
MA traditional culturp, 7 references. / 



294 

Meadow^ Arnold^ and StDker, David. SymptomaUc behavior of hos- 
pitalized patlenti. Archives of \GeMral P$ychhHry^ 12 C3) :267-27t, 
1965. . I 

The quantitative differences m the Eymptomatic ^ehavior of 
240 patients' case history flltis, 120 Mexienn-American (MA) 
and 120 Anglo-American (AA) subjects, are assessed. A list 
of 58 symptomatic behaviors and characteristics typical jf men= 
tel hospital patients was constructed and each casfe record was 
carefully examined for the presence of the variables (e.g., belief 
in witches and patient visits Icurers) in the behavior and histo^^ 
of the patient. In addition, the symptom checklist was filled out 
by a member of the patient's family for furthpr validation. 
Findings indicate that MA j females (60) are more aflfectively 
disturbed and show catatonic symptomatology, Mk males (60) 
reveal the importance of the ]*macho'* pattern in their aymptoma» 
tology. They are more alcoholic, assaultive^ and show an under- 
lying tendency toward catatonic symptomatology.\ AA females 
(60) and males (60) are both more paranoid than the MA 
samples. Behaviors repnrted by Anglo hospital personnel_ In 
patients' case flies are moderately correlated with * behaviors 
independently described by ifamily members for bqth patient 
groups. This correlation suggests that a common cor^ of agree- 
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*ment exists between members of thi two cultures in thfi per- 
ception of pathological behavior, 28 references, 

29B 

Meeker, Frederick B,^ and Klclnke, ChriyL, Knowledge of names 
for in^ and oUlgroup members of different sex and ethnic groupe. 

Two studies wer^ conducted to test the notion that members of 
outgroups would' report more names for outgroupi and for 
ingroupi than members of ingroups. In the first study, 20 black 
and 24 Chicano students liited more names fof themselves and 
for whit^ than did 106 white students. In the second study 36 
female students listed more names for themselves and for males 
than did 81 male students. Analysis of the most common names 
listed showed that in- and outgroups share use of many names 
but also have some names which are excluiive to their own 
group. It waa suggested that the number of names listed by 
pirione might be affected by intelligence or other personalis 
variables, 2 references 

296 

M6gargee, Edwin L DeUnquency In three cuUureii Projec** foUow-up 
iummary. Hogg Foundation for Menial Heallh, Auitin, Texas, Florida 
Stale University. 1968. 

A cross-cultural study of juvenile delinquency was made. Fifty 
adjudicated male dilinquents, aged 12 to 17, and 60 matched 
lower-class nondelinquents were selected from, each of three 
ethnic groups : MiKican nationals living in Monterreyp Nuevo 
Leon, Mexico; Mexican Americans (Latins) residing in San 
Antonio, Texas; and North Americans (Anglos) residing in 
San Antonio, All 800 subjects were evaluated on sociological, 
psychological, and physiological mtasuws, and the dilinquints 
and nondilinqnents in each sample v/ere compared. It was 
hypothesized that: Families of delinquents would be charac- 
terized by less eohesiveness ; that delinquents' parents would 
exhibit lesi warmth and that they would be more likdy to have 
antisocial attitudes; that the discipline exercised by these par- 
ents would be more punitive and erratic; and that they would 
be less achievement oriented. The delinquents were expected to 
be mora disrespectful of aiithority flgures and to have anti- 
Bocial values; to be less achievement oriented; and to have fewer 
of the skills riecessaiy for achievement. Most of the hypotheses 
were iionflrmed. Thus, qualiti^ differentiating the delinquents 
were not m€re\ artifacts of lower-class status. However, there 
were some noteworthy differences between the ethnic sample^: 
M«ican and Latin delinquents were consistently negative in 
thair attitude toward tl eir fathers and were ambivalent toward 
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their mothers; Anglo delinquents had more siblings than did 
ths nondelinCLuents ; and in the Mexican sample delinquents 
developed later. Value confusion was associated with delinquency 
among Latins. Slgnlflcantly greater feelings oJE economic insecu^ 
rity and pessimism were found among the Latin and Mexicas 
delinquenti, suggesting that economic dissatisfaction is signifi- 
cantly associated with delinquency only when there are re^alistic 
external obstacles m the path' of economic advaneemeni The 
results suggested that many characteristics of juvenile delin- 
quents have cr^s-cultural validity. Significant diflferences found 
among cultural groups were related not to different standards 
of ethical conduct or to minority group pressures, but to varia- 
tiona in family structure, child rearing patterns, and available 
economic opportunities, 

297 

Mercado^ Sarafin Ji Guerrero, Rogelio D.| and Gardener. Riley 
W. Cofnitive eontrol In children of Mexico and tlie Unfted States. 
Journal of Social P$ychology, 59(2) 1 199=^208, 1963. . 

An intercultural investigation of conceptual differentiation and 
preferred levels of abstraction is reported. The Object Sorting 
Teat was administered to 29 middle-class third and fourth grade 
Mexican children and to 25 American children of the same ages 
and/or comparable socioeconomic status. The subjects were te- 
quired to define each group containing two or more objects, 
and each definition was scored in terms of level of abstraction. 
The findings show a greater degree of conceptual differential 
for the American children. That is, they formed a greater total 
number of groups. The interpretation of differences between 
the grouping behavior of the two samples depends on inter- 
pretation of the phenomena of leaving certain objects by them- 
selves/ The Mexican children left fewer objects by themselves, 
but they may have been simply showing greater compliance with 
the instructions which implied that the objects should be grouped 
together. The American children gave a smaller percentage of 
concrete definitions and a much larger percentage of abstract, 
conceptual definitions. The groups did not differ, however, m 
the perrent of functional definitions: The Mexican boys per- 
formed at significantly higher mean levels cf abstraction than 
did the Mexican girlSp by giving a greater percentage of abstract, 
conceptual definitions and a smaller percentage of concrete 
definitions. No slgn[ficant differences were found between Ameri^ 
can boys and girls. 7 references. 

Mercer, Jane R, Imprints of culture on the peraonalitieB of eliildren. 
Ins Douglags, Malcolm Pm ed> Clarpmont Reodin^ Conference! 
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Thirty'FirMi Yearbook* Claretnonl, Calif i Clareniotil Graduate School 
and Univeriity Center, 1967. pp. 5^-62, 

AAanalyiii of the interrelationships between socialisation prae- 
tic^ and personality variables of Anglo-American (AA), 
Mexican-American (MA) , and N^ro (N) children in a commun- 
ity is presinted. Information was obtained from interviews with 
parents, pisr ratings, teacher ratings, and scholastic ratings. 
Socioeconomic differences among this groups indicate that MA 
fami'ifs are more disadvantaged economically, and thty have 
less educational preparation. The conimunity studied is marked 
by structural separation where each subgroup resides in three 
separate areas* Patterns of informal intimate association show 
each group interacting mainly with relatives or members of the 
. same subculture. Differences in cultural integration of the group 
appear in the MA families. MA parents are less likely to be 
aware of the reality factors governing the relatloiiships between 
educational and occupational achievement in American society. 
Of the persons .nominated as mentally retarded, 52 percent 
were AA, 33 percent MA, and 12 percent N. Compared to the 
proportion of each of these groups in the community (84 percent 
AA, 9 percent MA, 6 percent N) there is a representation of 
almost four times as many MAs and twice as many Ns classifled 
as mentally retarded by community agencies. In terms of school 
achievement, the MA and N groups were behind the expected 
grade level for their chronological age. The children of all groups 
indicate positive self -concept. MA children show higher school 
anxiety than the other groups in terms of emotional adjustment, 
7 references. 

299 ' 

Mereer^ Jane R. IQi The lethal lal^L Psychology Today, 6(4) i44, 
46-47,95-96,1972, 

The inaccuracy of the IQ test as the primary criterion lor 
classification of mental retardation among minority group mem- 
bera is investigated. Three tests, the Stanford-Binet, the 
Kulhm^n-Binet, and the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for ChiU 
dren^ and an adaptive behavior skill measure (e.g,, to shop and 
travel alone; to hold a Job or activities not appropriate for a 
6-year-^old) with 28 age-.graded scales were combined to aasess 
the IQ of separate samples each composed of Anglo, black, and 
Ohicano subjects. Findings indicate ethnic groups of low socio- 
economic status are the most likely to be penalized by tlie IQ 
(score below 70) and not by the adaptive behavior skill measure. 
To define* persons as retarded because they fail an IQ test at the 
70 level is to stigmatize those who are otherwise competent te^ 
function normally, IQ tests that are now In use are cultu/a 
specific and therefore biased. Since IQ tests are Anglocentric, 
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they only mtasure the extent to which an individuars back- 
ground approximates the average cultural pattern of American 
society, The children whose families were least like the average 
Anglo family (e*g,, a B-ltem scale related aspirations, number of 0 
children in the family, etc.) had an average IQ of 82.7, and those 
children whose famlUii matched the Anglo family had an aver- 
age IQ of 99J, When iocial background was controlled there 
were no diffarenees in intelligence between Anglos and blacks, 
or betwetn Anglos and Chicanos, A diagnostic program is sug- 
gestid with a pluralistic assessment that would base Its labels 
of retardation on a sociocultural index, an adaptive behavior 
^cale, and an ethnic IQ norm. 12 references. 

300 

Mestai^ Leonard. The bilingual/bicullura! emotionally disturbed child, 
PrepaFed for Ihe Regional Training Program to Serve the Bilingual/ 
Bicultural Exceptional Child, Monlal Educalional Aeiociates, 1972, 
29 pp. (Offtet) 

The development of special programs in grivate and public 
aehools to meet the needs .of emotionally disturbed children is 
itudiad. Findings indicate that few schools have confronted 4he 
iisue of the Mlingual/bicultural (B/B) emotionally disturbed 
child unless Federal money was available to assist the schools. 
The notion that curriculum guides for emotionally disturbed 
children which contain detailed Instructional plannihg, diagnos- 
tic planning, and testing that can be adapted for the (B/B) 
low-income child is disputed. In a review of educational cur- 
riculum guidelines used in public schools, the results show many 
schools merely utilizing the stendard special education guide- 
lines with the words ^'bilingual/bicultural einotionally disturbed" 
added. The Wechslei Intelligence Scale for Children, the Illinois 
Test of Psycholinguistie Abilities, the Frosty Test of Visual 
Perception/ &nd the Wepman Auditory Discrimination Test are 
tests not developed for the B/B child and are potentially 
damaging for the B/B child. Recommendations designed to 
improv^ht neids of emotionally disturbed B/B students are 
listed, 16 references. 

30i 

Millar^ Alan R.^ and Steward, Robert A. Perception of feniale phy- 
ilqueg. Percepiual and Motor SkUU, 27 < 3 ) 1 721-722, 1968. 
A study of stereotypes of female physiques \is presented. The 
subjects were 14 Mexican-An^erican females ^hose ages ranged 
from 18 to 19 years. Six 34nch by 44nch Reproductions >of 
somatotypes, ^o endomorphic, two ectomorphlc, and two meso- 
mo^hic were selected. The concepts used to j»dge the pictures 
were Lazy, Mother, Intelligent, HousewifeyAlcoholic, Liked 
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Best, and Prostitute, Kendalls' coefflcient of concordance was 
used to test the pgreement among subjects' rankings. Data 
indicate that of seven concepts tested, six are statistically signi- 
ficant, which shows that the same criteria are used in ranking 
the pictures by the majority of 14 subjects. Since the sample 
is homogeneous and small, the authors state that further work 
is needed to verify these findings. 7 references. 

302 

Flllkr, P^naid F^i HlmeUon, Alfred N,; and Geis, Gilberl. Cpniniun- 
Iryi reipouse to substance misuse i The Eaal Los Angeles Halfway 
Houie for jfelon addlets* Intefnaiional Journal of the AddiciionB^ 2(2) i 
305-311, 1967. 

Mala parolees who had a history of narcotic usage were 
divided into two groupSi a control group and an experimental 
group, which were hou.sed in the 5ast Los Angeles Halfway 
House. The majority of the subjects were Mexican American: 
116 were in the expt^imental group; 109 in the control group. 
Followup studies were done. A similar incidence of further 
criminal activity was reported in both groups. No association 
was found in a study of the sociocultural variables. Of the 63 
released from Halfway House, 44 percent showed no evidence 
of drug use of major difficulty after a 1-year period. These 
findings should, hov/ever, be Interpreted with reservations. The 
apparent lack of success of the Halfway House project creates 
doubts about the effectiveness of the therapeutic comniunlty 
concept in treating felon addicts. The major failure was the 
inability to achieve the proper atmosphere. 9 referencea, 

303 

Minglone, Ann D, Need achlevemertt in Negro, Whit?, I'ncll Puerto 
Rican ehfldren. Journal of Consulting and Clinical Pgyahalogy^ 
32(1) 194-95, 

A comparison of the need for achievement (n-Ach) of Negro,^^. 
white* and Puerto Rican fifth and seventh graders from lo%v- 
socioeconomic areas of Connecticut Cly is presented. The n=Ach 
test consists of six topic sentences where subjects write a story 
In response to each item. Statistical tests of n-Ach scores reveal 
no significant differences among the groups. These results con' 
tradict a previous study by the same author where white chiU 
dren had higher n-Ach scores than Negro children* Compared 
to the sarlier study, there were more words per story, greater 
variety of atory^ themes, and more stories concerning females 
written by both boys and girls. School grades and group inteU 
llgfiiice test scores did not correlate with n-Ach scores. 10 
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Miraadfi.da Jeiue, Fredeiwinda, and Cordova^ Ana A. Caracterieticas 
psico^iocialai del ^studlante da prltner ano de la Universidad da 
Pnarto Rieo^ Rio Fiadra§ 1960^1961» [Psychosocial chaFBcteriitics of 
tba firat^yasr itudent at the Univarsity of Puarto Rico, Rio Piedrae*] 
HepiMta Mmmicana da pMicologia^ 1 ( 4 ) 1 368-380, 1964. 

A sariti of tiits to dstermini intelligince/ personality adjust^ 
mant and values^ mastsry of vocabularyj and reading skill (in 
Engliih and in Spanish) were administered to a group of 130 
first-yiar studen'ta selected at random from the Univtrsity 
of Puerto. Rico (UPR) schools of general studiesj education, and 
commerce* The 63 male and 77 female subjects, with a mean age 
of 19*7 yearSj wart rtpresentative of the total flrst-year enroll- 
mmt Jn the three colleges as to sex distribution, educational 
backgrouiid, native g^graphic area^ and tentative selection of 
post-flrst-year university goals* Analysis of the results indicates 
that significant psychosocial traits exist for this group, parti- 
cul^Vy in the areas of intilligence and overall personality 
adinstment* Whan meaiured by the Raven Guide to Standard 
Fro/p'issivi Matrices, the test group showed an intellectual 
capacity superior to tiiat of the general student population tested 
f^r admittance to tJPR. Compared to a secondary school popula» 
c!ot, the flrst-year university student seems to be better adjusted 
In Ilia social, emotional^ and home environment^ The tests for 
raading and vocabulary skills in Spanish and in English showed 
that tht subjects have equal dominion over both languages, A 
more exhaustive investigation into the psychosocial character- 
istics of university students in Puerto Rico is suggested. 83 
references. 

305 

Mighra, Shitala P*, and Hurl^ Maure Jr* The use of MetropoUlan 
Readlnosi Testi with Mexican-American children^ California Journal 
of Edwaiion Regearch, 21 <4) 1 182--187, 1970, 

A study of the reliability of Metropolitan Readiness Teats when 
used on children of Mexican descent is reported. The prfe - ^ udy 
hypothesis was that such tests have poor reliability and predic» 
tive validity when so used. Seventy-three disadvantaged chiU 
dren with primarily non-English-speaking backgrounds were 
used as subjects. Metropolitan Readiness Tests (MRT) were 
administered to these Mexican-American children who were then 
beginning first grade* The same children were also tested In 
third grade with criterion measures for establishing validity. 
Split-half reilabllity coefflclents, corrected with the Spearman 
and Brown formula, revealed that two MRT subtests (those 
most dependent on language ability) had significantly lower 
reliability* Predictlye validity also was found to be lower for 
these children* 6 references* 
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Mitchell, A. J. The effect of bllinfuallim in iha meaiurcment of 
inteUigence. Elcmaiilary School /oupnal, 38 < 1 ) i 29-^ 

An attempt to determine whether bilingualism has an appreoi- 
able effect on the ability of the children to think with equal 
accuracy and facility In either language is presented. Both forms 
of the Otis Group Intelligence Scale were used. Two hundred 
and thirty^ix children of Mexican parentage were administered 
one form of the Otis in Spanish and the other in English. The 
language factor was counterbalanced across subjects. The flnd- 
Ingi indicate that the mean difference in the intelligence quo- 
tients obtalned^as a result of testing in the child's native Ian- 
guage and testing in English is 9.28 in favor of the Spanish 
translation. This indicates that bilingual children work under a - 
serious handicap, especially in their earlier years, in American 
schools. The mean of the differences between the Intelligence quo- 
tients obtained from the Spanish and English testings for all 
grades (one, two, and three) is found to be 13.22 points, with a 
range of 44 points. This difference indicates an extra obstacle 
in the learning process for a forelgn-language-speaking child 
It is suggested that an exhaustive study dealing with the effect 
of bilingualism on intelligence will provide corrective figures 
to the intelligence quotients of a foreign-language-speakmg child. 
Presently, there is a combination of many factors which impair 
the value of test results. The inferiority jn ability to think 
accurately in English is not peculiar to Spanish-speaking chil- 
dren but is common to all foreign-language-speaking children. 
B references. 

4 

307 

Millelbach, Frank C, and Moore, Joan W. Ethnic endoi«m_y--the 
caie of Mexican Amerlcahi. American Journal of Soeiology, 7^(1 ). 
50-62,1968. 

A three-generational analysis of, ip4rriages involving Mexican 
Americans shows higher rates of exogamy than do earlier 
studies. Exogamy is higher for women and increases with 
removal from immigrant status. There Is a strong pattern of 
generational endogamy and a strong suggestion that social dis- 
tance between generations may be as important as social^ii- 
tance between the ethnic group and the dominant society Exoga- 
my is more prevalent among higher status individuals; with 
some exceptions, occupation appears to be a better predictor of 
exogamy than generation. Generally, the older the groom, the 
more "Mexican" the spouse, though the pattern Is not the same 
for brides Findings have implications for assimilation or Mexi- 
can Americans and for understanding processes of assimilation. 
29 riferences, 
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Moerk^ Ernsti -^The accultuFation of the Mexican-American minoritf 
to ADglo-American eociety in the United Stateip-- Paper presented 
at the meetings of the Inler^Americ^an Congress of Psychology, Panama 
Oty, 197 1, 11 pp, (Mimeo j 

The aceulturation of the Mexican Anierican (MA) into Anglo- 
American ( AA) society is investigated. A sample of 446 includes 
pupils from the sixth grade, in an elementary school, and from 
higH school with ages ranging from 11 to 17 yeari. Subjects 
were administered a questionnaire designed to determine ed- 
ucational aspirations^ occupational aspirations, income expecta- 
tionSj ideal family size, and the type of material possessions 
desired. Data indicate that there are no significant differences 
in educational asplratlona between MAs and AAs. MAs experi- 
ence the same pressure to attend college and to achieve academi- 
cally as do other groups. In addition, no significant differences 
In occupational aspirations between AAs and MAs are found. 
A trend toward having a small number of children is noted. 
A change in values and aspiratloni in the MA group is. clearly 
evident It ia suggested that the "Chicano" or La Raza movement 
appears to be a probable causal link In attitudinal change. The 
development of strong ethnic organisations which represent 
'these new values and provide models to identify, with could be 
of Importance to the younger MA population. 21 refe^jences. 

3W 

Moerk, Emit, and Becker^ Penelope. Attitudes of high school studenta 
toward future marriage and college education^ Famity Coordinator^ 
20(1)67-73,1971. 

High school students were asked to judge what the optiTnal ages 
for marriage and childbearing would be for a young couple, 
and what they saw as the most convenient number of children 
in the family, Tb^^^ ollege plans and the importance they 
attributed to higher education were also determined. The sub- 
jects were from lower-class neighborhoods and 40 percent were 
of Mexican extraction, 10 percent Negro, 10 percent Oriental^ 
and 40 percent Anglo-Americah, The results of the questionnaire 
study were compared with previous investigations, and the 
effects of cultural changes, socioeconomic class* age- and sex 
were analyzed and presented. Conflicts between future plans 
and actual life chances of these students and the consequences 
of this conflict for the individual were, considered. Suggested 
social reforms whiiih are needed to keep up with the trends in 
valuea and expectations of lower class youth are : (1) educational 
investment with regard to smaller. family size; (2) more inten- 
sive vocational counseling together with a drastic redirection 
of the educational goals and institutions; (3) more scholarships 
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\ *;uaents f^om lower social class; and^^ a junior high school 
ula that helps form a welUadapte'^ value system with good 
techniques* 5 references. 

3 < 

Moi^a, Joan W* Colonialiim ; The case of the Mexican Americans, 
Social Pr^hhmB, 17(4) i463^?2, 19?0, \ 
"Colonialism" has been Increasingly used by minority ideologues 
to account for their situation in the United States. Adapting 
the noncept for social iciences involves serious conceptual analy- 
sis. Thim is an attempt to specify the concept in the case of 
Mexican Americans, with political participation on the elite and 
on the mass level illustrating the varieties of Internal ^lo^iaU 
ism to which tliis population has been subjected. Three ^'culture 
areas- ■ are delineated: New Mexico, with "classic colonialism"; 
Texas, with "conflict colonialism**; and Califiprnia, with "econom- 
ic colonialism/' Ecolo^r of settlement, hlstdrlcal diicontinuities, 
and proportions of voluntary-immigrant as compared with char- 
termember descendants in the minority are among the factors 
distinguiihing the three types. The Chicano militant ideolpgy 
incorporates symbols which attempt to transcend these regional 
diifferences. 14 references. 



311 

Moore. Joan W. Mexican-Atnericans. GeroniologiMi, 2(1 ) sSO-SS, 1971. 

The distinctive age patterns of Mexican Americans are discussed. 
It is concluded that most of the growing literature on Mexican 
Americans has interesting mplications for a study of the old 
people in the population. Family structure, community patterns, 
geographic, social and occupational mobility, and the distinctive 
characteriatics of generations and of intergenerational rela- 
tions have particularly strong implications for the understand- 
ing not only of today's old Mexican Americans but also for aging 
per se among Mexican Americans. A full delineation of the 
age-related patterns of residence, education, income, family 
status and other characteristics derivable from the 1950, 1960, 
and 1970 censuses should be a first-order priority in.ieseMch. 
The actual social structure of age as perceived by the ethnic 
group should be delineated. 12 references. q 



Moralai. Apmando. Men^l and public heallh issues! The case of the 
Me%lcan^Aine^iean in Los Angeles. El Griio, 3(2 ) s3-ll, 1970, 

Assumptions and notions concerning the Mexican-American 
(MA) population and mental health are 'reviewed. Findings 
Indicate that MAs do have mental health problems; Patients 
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setni at the East LiOs Angetes Mtntal Heapi Servica (ELAMHS) 
\havt more severe psyahiatrle dlagnose's. They desire mental 
health services and have the highest source of self and family 
^ftrrals in LiOs Angeles County when compared to other groups. 
Tfcef e ts a paucity of psychiatf ic faci lities In-eas MLofcAngeles 
and a severe shortage of mtntal health profeasioB^Is, particularly 
Spanish speaking. There is a risk in utilizing paraprofeasionals 
as Wubstitutes fo^ mental health professionals. This could lead 
to 4 double standard of delivery of psychiatric services to the 
^poor^^Bemedial measures— to recruit mental health aides from 
the Community and to expand professional schools for MA 
bilingiial students— are mentioned, MAs are .grossly overrepre= 
sented in prisons and jails for offenses related to narcotics and 
alcohpL and there are no detoKiflcation programs or drug reha- 
bilitation programs for them. A modest satellite alcoholic 
rehabilttation servl^ has been proposed for east Los Angeles, 
As with\the ELAMHS^ it is expected that the demand for treat- 
ment wil^far exceed that which in being offered, 16 references, 

SIS \ 

Moraletf^ Artnando. The collaetlvo preconscioui and raclini. Social 
^affeworfe,52(5)i285-29Sa9n ^ 

White racism in America with a special emphasis on its mani- 
festations in relation to the Mexican American Is discussed. 
The concep^ of the collective preconscious is developed from 
works of a number of writers. It is a beginning concept for an 
understanding of some of the collective, social-psychological 
dynamics that might be found in white racism, a phenomenon 
.that is passedlon from generation to generation. Examples of 
the mefiia's portrayal of Mexican Americans are presented to 
demonstrate how the media may unintentionally be contributing 
to white ra'cismi That is, by implanting a superior racist message 
in the mind of the white child and an inferior message in the 
mind of the minority group child. The three approaches to 
combating racisn^ are: (1) Ethnic minority students and faculty 
can make a contribution to social work by helping it become 
more conscious of '^racism in and out of the profession. (2) Social 
work can approach the task of influencing, by means of social 
action, those forces that become part of the collective precon= 
sclous, (3) Finallj^j more research is needed to understand the 
impact of white racism on minority group children. 35 refer* 
ences, ' ... 

3U . \ . ■ 

Moralet) Armaudo, DistinguiBhIng psychodynamic fsciors from cul- 
tural factors in the treatment of the Spnnifth-Speakmg patient, Ini 
Wagner, Nathaniel Nm and Haug« Marsho J, Chicanoat Sochi and 

\ 
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PiycHological PerMpeclhfi. Sjim Loulti cTV^Mpiiby Company, 1971. 
pp. 279-280. 

A ease description oil Mexican-American female is presented 
so as to distinguislx psy^^hodynamic _ factora from cultural 
factors in the treatment^ the Spanish spealdng. General de- 
scriptions of human behavior can be beneficial in diagnosis fhow» 
ever, they tend to Ipse signiftcanee and applicability when a 
pfetlent does not appear to fit a particular model It is contended 
that if a therapist experiencls doubts about his ability to conrt- 
municate effectively in Spanish, he may place too much emphnsis 
on cultural factors and, therefore, nlinimize his basic thera- 
peutic ikills. Mustratlon of a case study involving misinterpreta- 
tion of cultural "ictors Is pr^ented. It is^concluded that Spanish- 
speaking patients are tnOTi^^t kage an^less stressed when they 
are able to communicats^^h^tA native language* While cultural 
factors can be an importarft determinant in the therapeutic 
pr^g^ds, It is emphasised that overinterpreting cultural factorj 
nl^ inipede therapy. No references. 

315 ' 

Moralea^ Armando. The impoel ol clase discrimlnatioii and white 
racism on the mental health of Mexican Americani. In: Wagner, 
Nathaniel N*, and Haug^ Marsha j. CMcanoMi Social and pByehologUal 
PerBpeciiveB. Saint Louisa C* V. Mosby Company, 1971. pp. 

An investigation of the Impact of class discrimination and white 
racism on the mental health of Mexican Ameri^ns is presented. 
The various iocioeconomic conditions that besat the MA com- 
munity are found in the discrimination and racism that America 
practld^ toward the poor. An InBtitutionalized delivery system 
of mentel health care emphasizes quality, individualized psy- 
chiatric treatment for the affluent, and an almost complete 
jienia^^ quality n;ental health care for the puor, A hiitorieal 
aiialysis of the origins of discrimination of the poor in the 
context of a social Darwinist philosophy is presented. Racism 
was the underlying dynamic of the Manifest Destiny prevalent 
in the history of the U.S. and Mexico. Stereotypes are created 
by the dominant group as a lever of negatively identifying and 
maintaining tlmj minority group In a subordinate and Inferior 
posiJioiCTnfey were described as a "child race", without the 
iratlons of clvilizatlun and culture. In the area of mental 
fealth care, a high Incidence of schizophrenia is found in the 
MA community. Unlike other nations that exercise progressive 
approaches in the treatment of schizophrenia, the U.S. assigns 
the difflcuit psychotic patients to paraprofessio^als and aides, 
and the iieurotic patients are seen by psychiat^sti and psy- 
chblogiits. It is. concluded that the role of mental hiajth workers 
should pM only be to provide treatn^nt to people In need— not 
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merOy to help them "adjust" to society's deviant systems-but 
to indeavor to change thoii conditions which l^**'^ 
Musei of the problem by Initiating social action. 30 references. 

316 \ •• . ■ \ ^ 

Tr.lt Amdely InveBlory. Journal of Cro»CuUural fiychoiogy, 
2(2)l20S,19fl. 

romoarabilitv data relative to the English edition of the Bpiel- 
Sr Sa&?aS iiety Inventory (STAJ) 
ftom the experimental Spanish version inventory. The lu^eots 
wIrS 82 university students in third year Spanish clasaes at 
Saf aSoL. Tex.- Seventy of the ^^Wects were native Spanish 
stjeake^s Subjects were randomly MSigned to one of the tour 
fSltoSsequtncei of^^^^^ (D English-State, Spamah- 

ItetriyETait, Spanish-Traitj (2) Spanlsh-State. En|hsh. 
iteteSpS Trait, English-Trait; (3) English-Trait Span- 

10 967 S and JSl. The comparable correlation coefficients 

11 A-Tiit are .950. .922, .990, and .908. No references. 

317 

n* I«ltii r - G^lB Gilberii and Bullinglon. Bruce, Ex addict itreet= 
^/ta"kS^SSa„ community. Cri.^e «nrf D.Unnuencr. 

16(4)1409-416,1970. 

The Boyle Heights Project, an attempt to induce narc^^J^^ 
tion in a Mexican-American area by emp oymg 80 '^^J^ 
as field workers, produced the following results m its hrst 
^ar • a Wgher rate of return to addiction among the field 
S«« ttT Pr^tion tables might have -^^^ ^ 
none of the women workers able to remain drug "ee a con 
troiwsial employment program that blatantly manipulated em= 
SSSs t Lvice of clients; a welUf unctioning deto^ 
catfon center - and an emerging role as an agency bridging the 
g?p°be?^e2i thfaddic^ the forces of society before whom 
he feels— and often is— helpless. 
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, ing Program lo serve ihe bllinfrual/bicullurol child, Monlal Ediica- 
Uonal AiioclaleB, 1972. 26 pp. (OffBet) 

The training process for developingr behavior manafrement akilla 
in claasroom peraonnel who deal with bilingual/bicultural chil- 
dren la described. Specific training procedurea and techniques 
offered are; (1) Teaching trainees to observe behavior—the 
aim IS for the trainee to accept this behavior aa a valuable 
source" of information and to develop considerable 4kill in ob- 
serving behavior. (2) Developing goall statementa—the point 
ftere is for the trainees tc learn to miike decisions about the 
behaviors they want and dc-n'J -vint the children to learn (3) 
Modejing by training staff- ^u. <nuuMng removes the stigma 
S. " ■ ^hem try to work with the 

children. (4) Providing cc.,e. ^ feedback—the trainees at= 
tempt to develop a franknjj,.^ willlngnesa to see errors 
(5) Discussing behavior—discufiaion was used to prevent the 
trainees from emitting a lot of behavior which would h -e 
to be corrected or ignored. Part II of the paper describes a 
brief review of the literature as related to a major area for 
consideration when attcmptinr to specify what the nature of 
a set of goals might be, Spe<-ifica]ly it compares Anglo and 
Spaniah-American value orientations. 85 references. 

.319 / 

Murillo, Nathnn. The Moxicon American fnmih Ini Wagner, Nathan, 
icl and Haug, Mnrftlia J., e,h. Chicannsi Social and Psychological 
PertppctiveB. Saini Louig; C. V. Mogby Conipany, 1971. pp. 97-108, 

A discussion on the intercultural conflicts and dynamica as they 
apply to the Mexican-American (MA) rfamily is provided. Since 
there are a large number of MA families, all differing signifi- 
cantly m regional, historical, political, aocioeconomic, accultura- 
tion, and assimilation factors, one cannot present a stereotype 
MA family pattern. However, by means of comparison, some 
characteristics in the way of thought and behavior are more 
hkely to appear In the MA family than in the Anglo family 
borne «ifjhese differences are: (1) The Latin culture seems 
to provide more emotional security and sense of belonging to 
Its members tlian does the Anglo culture. (2) MAa value materi- 
al goods less than do Anglos. (S) MAa are present oriented and 
Anglos are future oriented. (4) MAs encourage more diplo- 
macy and tactfulnesa than Anglos who are more blunt and 
confrontal. (5) The MA is more sensual than the Anglo 
5IJ The family is the most important social unit for the MA. 

. (7) The roles for each of the family members are more sharply 
defined for the MA than for the Anglo. Because of the difference 
between the two cultures, a number of conflicts arise for the 

MA. The.5e are problems of communication, identification, sex 
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idintity. 7 references. 



P.yc?*oIof.¥, lis i 195-216, 1969. , 
The consequences of the i^mily's shif* from an agricultural 
to an Sultrial way of life for childrearmg P^^^ Puerfo 
liKs parionali^y structure were ex«nmed m 63 Jue^^ 

Sve S'cored' according to a scheme of "ead% P^'^J^ 
jei^wivc R^&iiHs ffive no support to tne view 

ffiX"ri:L".df to" K ?h»l08ical dl.ors»nl..tio, or 

maladjustment. 7 references. 

This study was designed to examine '|;« «al way of Se 

foriSfdSiirrsrar ii'd-rga^^ 

ture. The subjects were 63 Puerto J^y^^^^"'" divffed 

^ 9 and: 12 and many of P^"^ Ser-s^i^ion an3 

characteristics, mow _ „-_|gctive test scored according to 
terviews and a TAl-UKe projetuvc i« 

r« -a'^ '.;fe\r^su s-^frr'.^StSs t^h^^i 

stability, and optimism. 28 references. 

I 
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322 

Nall^ Frank and Speilbcrg, Joseph, Social and ciiltiiral factors 
in the reipon§Ga of Mexican-Americans to medical trcntmcnt. Jonrnal 
of Healih and Social Behnviar,B(4 ) 1 299-308, 1967, 

An exploration of the cultural and societal factors related to 
the acceptance or rejection of a modern medical treatment of 
tuberculosis (TB) by 58 low-socioeconomic Mexican Americans 
is presented. The relationship between folk medical beliefs and 
practices, and the acceptance of a modern medical regime for 
the treatment of a major illness is analyzed in terms of the 
following cultural traits believed to inhibit acceptance or rejec- 
tion of modern medical practices: 1) a set of traditional folk 
beliefs and practices, 2) the use of folk medical curers (cwraw- 
deros), 3) a set of ritualistic acts traditionally considered to 
have propitiatory, effects on health. In order to determine wheth-- 
er social integration of subjects bears any discernible relation 
to their acceptance or rejection of modern madical treatment, 
the following four dimensions were considered; 1) integration 
into the family group* 2) integration into the ethnic locality 
group, 3) language outside of home, and 4) subjective expres- 
aions of Sroles' 5-item anomie scale or integration»alienatinn. 
A chi square analysis indicates that commitment to folk beliefs, 
the practice of propitiatory religious actSj and the use of ctiran^ 
dGVOB are not related to the acceptance or rejection of modern 
medical treatment for TB, One significant finding reveals that 
a wide variety of social integration indices are related to the 
subjects' acceptance or rejection of the treatment. The findings 
imply that the milieu of the Mexican-American subcommurity 
is unfavorable to the integrative, adaptive techniques embodied 
in the medical regime for TB treatment. Detailed discussion 
of the findings is provided, No references. 

323 

Natalieio^ Diana S,, and Natalicio, Luiz F. A romparativc sitiJy of 
English pluralization by native dnd non=natlv«* EnglUh speakers, Child 
Dei^eJopmenl, 42(4) 11302-1306, 197L 

Four groups of 86 males in the first, second, third and tenth 
grades, equally divided at each grade level according to native 
language, were presented a randomized list of nonsense syllables 
designed to elicit plural formations. Each of 24 final consonant 
phonemes were paired with one of three initial consonant-vowoj 
combinations resulting in a 244rigram test instrument. Al- 
though the data reveal a difference b. "^ween native Eitgllsh 
speakers (NES) and native Spanish speakers (NSS) m over- 
all proportion of correct responses, the order in v n.ch the 
segments are brought under control seems to, be the sf me (e.^,., 
those final jegmente pluralized correctly in the seconi. grade 
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by NSS subject, are the san,e ^J^'^^J^;%^^lf'f'^!t 

rjluraliEed by the end of trie nrst graue;, ^* . . , ^ 
piurjtu^eu uy . _ «<,-Ti+^rf prpnce' from Spanish to t^ng- 
provide any indication of interierence L^v TVin NR^ 

Ih wWiin the constraints of the plura^ization task. Ihe 

in the teaching of Engliah to non^native Enghsh speakers m 
the elementary grades. / references. 

1972, 96 pp. 

The proceedings of the Mental Health PJ^fif Confem.ce 

1 prL^^iSSlip between Government agoicm a^d^ 
1 Edition, a discussion on current vr^^ ^ ^ 
tal health deliverv aystems emphasized the importance oi cuiu 
Sing^ of ln;^ledge of the SS for f^t^e Pro|-m^^: 
nintr A list of 11 demands was pre.qented by the bb partici 
«lnts to generate new proposals, ideas, and future planning 

i^S4 ol MeSS Health (^^^^^ f^^"^ NIMH 

S^Won^menEli^^^sed L feasibility of ^-'^^^^^ 
port A nummary of the recommendations proposed by each of 
the group workshops la listed. No references. 

InternationaU 32(2-A) i742-Y43, 1971. 

Effects of two different methods of =ounseUp on 31 ninj;h 
SS^th grade Puerto Rican boys living m jj Fader 
ijrnated poverty area were rnvestigated. One jgioup receiveu 
^^4nlst counseling, one received Rogerjan ^^-^ 
t?nn St counseling and one received no counseling. There was a 
flcS Sence :n counselor verbal response rate between 

STasllration for any group. There were no ^^S^^ 
K!eS in aspiration, school behavior, grade average, tardi- 
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niss or teacher ratinga, In neither experimental approach did 
the subjects perceive the counselor in terms that would be 
considered more helpful or more conducive to counseling. The 
subjects getting noninterventioniat treatment received signifi- 
cantly fewer referrals to the dean. 



326 

Nnylor, Gordon Hardy. Learning iiyles at iix years in two ethnic groups 
In a dlBadvanlaged area, DisMertation Abalmcts Internntional 32(2) - 

An inveitigation of learning style among 6^year»old children 
of a disadvantaged area focuses on the relationship betweep four 
selected learning styles and ethnic 'ty. Subjects were 40 Mexican^ 
American and 40 Anglo-American children in first ^rade, all of 
whom hpd a year of public school kindergarten. It was expected 
that the Mexican-Americar groups would demand more Informa^ 
tion in decision making, would be more field dependent, less 
impulsive, and less original than the Anglo-American groups. 
No significant differences between sample groups were found on 
the basis of learning style test performance, with the exception 
of the impulsivity measures where the Anglo-American group 
made^ more errors than did the Mexican-American group. The 
interaction of sex membership and ethnicity failed to result in 
signiflcant differences between sample groupn for any of the 
learning style measures. 

327 

Nedler, Shari, and Sebera, Peggy, Intervention strategies for Spanish- 
speaking preschool children. Ckiid DPr^lopmi^nt^ 42( 1 ) ;2S9=267 
1971* ' 

A comparison of three strategies of early intervention designua 
to increase the language and communication skills of disadvan- 
taged S^year-old Mexican^American children is made. Treatment 
group I Included 16 children in a planned Bilingual Early Chvi- 
hood Educational Program. Group II included 16 children who 
were indirectly involved in a Parental Involvement Program. 
Group III was composed of 14 children in a traditional day^care 
center. Before and after a 9^month intervention period, all sub- 
jecte were tested with the Leiter International Performance 
Scale and the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test in English and 
Spanish. On all measures. Group I made significantly greater 
gains than the other two groups, indicating the greater effective^ 
ness of the planned Bilingual Early Childhood Education Pro» 
gram. Lesson activities for Group I have been designed to provide 
experiences promoting the use of language to abstract informa^ 
tion. Beginning with the development of cognitively directed 
perceptions, the skills needed for making observations meaning. 
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ful in analyzing the surrouucling "world;' are programmad iMo 
Sso^is thi^ugn careful, delineated que«t>on«^ ETT^t^aov^ 
ability to handle the coding process foi;ms the babe fov tlu. dovti 
opmont 01' abstract thinking Kkills. 5 rofnrencos, 

NcUon, Linden L. and pB-', ^'7^^" .^"^y'-^^'glv-J'^Ta"' 

The cooperative^competitive behavior of A"^ArmncaM^ , 
Mexieun^American (MA) and Mexican (M) icho . .h^kir^ 
"KreM 4 5 7 9 and 10 in examined by five vuriutio .s ot tne 
Se?atbn3bcH^'d same. On a task to measure ^^^^-^ 
competitiveness in social interactkm among MamlAA.ub^ 
M children are found to avoid conflict more than AAh. apPeai R 
ihat AA« engage in conflict that is not only ''J^^*-" J^^/^/ 
petitive, but almost sadi.ticaUy nvalrouB. . AA ^ilOrem are 
r..i-c Willing, to reduce their own rewarda m orde, to reduce 
.ewardF. of their peers. M children on the otjer band £ue 
^^ely to engage in cooperative ^^^^^^' fT^'^X 
, Ar/ earned by both players of Jf^^^^' ^ a A nrn^M 
, .. cauRht between the styles of behavior of AA anu M 

h - "h.r.a findings reveal different-es m cnoporation^com^ 
r^;V^./.:>w..n AA and M rural childi^n wl'^'^^fPf^^i^ 
m rc. f>-am differences in competitiveness than from 
^^erencm in motivation or ability to cooperate, fferent 
:.hVl%^ rMit. nattori's are .suKgCMtcd as bomg rc^qionsible fo. 
het S^v'ncisln ^operatioi^competition behavior of AA and 
S Rel^^nrc^ on childrearing indicates that rural M mothers 
tend ^ ^cHforce their children noncontingently. rewarding 
hem whether they succeed or fail choreas A A jnottjers^ 
to reinforca thiir childrtm as a rwid funclwi, of the LhUO a 
achievement. 10 referrnces, 

329 

1, V P „„.l "Irinbpr.'. J. *.* (iiisird. CnnsuhntUm with 

police on humnn rrlnlionH tMiin.n». A': irnr, Juurnai , , y 

sHce m5 (after the Watts disorders). Tk' prograni is d^ 
SSd^l. relation to the various ^J!^^^^ 
-M^tpri- to the police trainees ancl cadets. The areas cmereu 
Jnrr^t (a) understandings and relating to 
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wvlh the daily demands of police work; and (d) the meaning 
of police profeaslotialism. By presenting the material in Bmall 
discussion groups led by police officers, the program was able 
to^ communicate the far-reaching problems confrontinff pDiice 
o^ncera in their nonpunltive relations with the citizens of metrO'- 
VoUtan Los Angelea. A brief mention of other siniilar prograiTig 
in cities throughout the United States is also given. IS reier- 
ences. 

330 

Norman, Rplph D*^ and Mead^ Donald F, Spunkih /V 

guah'im and iho Ammons FiilLKange Picture Vo<'ahiiIary Tmu Janrmd 

of Social Psychology^ 51(2) iSllX 330, 1960, 

An mveBtigatioi] of the assocJation between objectively mea* 
sured bilingualism and performance of the Ammons FulUEange 
Picture Vocabulary Test (FRPV) is presented. It ;s the inten- 
tion to establish tentative norma for 17=, 18^, d 19^year« 
old Spanish Americans (SAj for the FRPV. Sub,jcta^^60 SA 
bilingval malea from each age group— wore administered the 
Hoffman Bilingual Schedule and the An^mons FKPV, Form A, 
Major findings of the study are: (a) Biiingualisn? remains 
conBtant In the three age groupF^ although it is greater for 
them than f.^r a New York City sample, (b) Thi^re is a low, 
but signiflcant, negative association (v oi ^.26) betv.nien amount 
of schooling and biliiigual background, (c) There is a stronger 
negative association (r of ^,49) between hilingualism and FRPV, 
this r dropping to -.44 when schooling in partialed out. (d) 
A stronger positive correlation of .62 ex:, between schooling 
and FKPV. (e) UAban-rural diiiferonces are significant in both 
measures used, urbanites scoring higher on FKPV and lower in 
biliagualism. (f) SAs score co/ihdderablj* lower than Anglos 
in the FRPV, and combining the present data with those of 
Ammons and A^ir ro (1960), tb^ra Is an increasing difference in 
scores between t^ie two groups from ages 7 to 13. A discussion 
of the flndings is presented, 27 references. 

331 

OHvelra^ Arnulfo Luia« A comparmnn of the v^Rrba! teaching behavioFa 
of juiiiof Higlk school Mexican Aitii*rican and Anglo American teaehers 
of iocial aludies and matheM.vJcfl wrih elassei of predominantly 
Spanifih-ipeaking children. Disaertation AhalraciM IntnrnalionaL 31 

An attempt to determine if any differences exist in the verba] 
■'eachirfl behaviors of Mexican-American and Anglo-American 
teache rs of eighth grad^ mathematics and al studies with 
classes of predominantly Spanish speaking chhdren is reported. 
Forty seconda..v- 'eachera were subjects. There were 10 teaehers 
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in each of four groups- Mexican-American teachers of mathe- 
matlcB, Mexican-American teachers, of aocial studies, and cor- 
responding Anglo-American teachers. Through observation \t 
was determined that pupil ret^ponse statements and divergent 
questions by teachers were more frequent in classes with Mexi- 
ean-Amerioan teachers, while informing statements were more 
frequent in classes with Anglo-American teachers. A number 
of differences between mathematics teachers and social studies 
teachers, independent of linguistic or ethnic baokfround, were 
discovered. 

332 ^ 

O'Nell, Carl W., and Solby^Hoiiry A. Sex differcnceB in iho incidence 
of luito in two Zapoloc pueblos. Ethnology, 7 < 1 ) i 9.^105, 1 JW. 

The hypothesis stating that the sex which experiences the 
greater intracultural stress in the process of meeting' sex role 
expectations will evidence greater susceptibility to smto is 
examined. Subjects from two villages were asked^ about their 
personal experiences with msto. Findings reveal that of^the 70 
subjects (half female), women stand the greater likelihood of 
experiencing role stress due to their more narrowly defined sex 
roles and to the lack of escape outlets from stress withm the 
culture It is concluded that smto represents an important 
aociocultural sanctioned mechanism of escape and rehabilitation 
for persons aiiflfering from intracultural induced stress re- 
suiting from failure in sex role performance. IB references. 

333 

Opler, M. K.i Sloker, David H.; Ztirchcr, Louis A.; and Fox, Wayne. 

Women in p.ychotherapy: \ croin cuUural compariBon. Tramcultural 

pMychialrie Reteareh Reeieie, 7 1 203-20.5, 1970, 
Diflferences between Anglo-American and Mexican-Amefican 
female psychiatric patients were investigated. More character 
disorders were found In the first group and more neuroticism 
in the second. Other details on symptom patterns and cultural 
values purported to be related to the differences are given. 
2 references. 

334 ^ . 

Padllla, Amado M. "PiycholoBy and the Mexican American i An aware- 
net. of cnlmral and .ocial factoPB." Paper preaented at the Sympo.nim 
on the Eflecta of Cultural Variablci on the Mexican American, af the 
Annual Meeting of the American P«ycho!ogiral Ai»oeiaiion, Waihrng. 
ton, D.C, 1971. 21 pp. (Xerox) 

Objectives which are posited include: (1) to show how some 
psychologists, because of their rigidity in adhering to the labora- 
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tory moderaTid their ethnocentrism, have created a ailuation 
which is intolerable to today's Mexican American (MA) ; 
(2) to ahow how such approaches have reaulted in inadequate 
and^irrelevant psychological services; and (3) to oflfer recom- 
mendations for change. The approach is through an examination 
of the psychological literature centering on issues of family- 
child relationships, bilingualism and tests of intelligence, and 
mental Illness and mental health practices among MAs, Psy= 
chologists have allowed stereotyped conceptions of the MA 
family-child relationships to persist because of their acceptance 
of these same stereotypes and their failure to engage In mraning- 
ful research of the MA family. Psychologists have also pro- 
gramed the MA into a *'self-fulfllling prophecy*" of failure 
through the use of inappropriate psychological measuring in- 
struments. In addition, MAs have been forced to seek mental 
health care In settings which have discriminated against them 
and/or have been offered services which are irrelevant, cul- 
turally and emotionally. Recommendations for change call for 
interdisciplinary and sensitive investigations toward the MA 
culture. There must be more concern for i .^dividual differences 
both within a group as well as between culturally different peo- 
ple. There should be le.ss arrogance on the part of the psycholo- 
gist by encouraging community participation. There must be 
an increase in Chicano psychologists and finally, mental health 
services should Include bilingual and bi cultural services, 29 ref- 
erences. 

335 

Pndllla^ Amario M, ^-Spt^cial RrpoFt to the Planning Branch of the 
National Institulr ojf Mental Health on the Mental Health Needs of the 
Spanigh-Speaking in thf^ United States. linpublishecl manuscript^ 
1971. 6S pp. (Xerox) . 

The extent to which the National Institute of Mental Health 
(NIMH) extends support to the' Spanish speaking (SS) in the 
areas of service, training, and research is assessed., One of thti 
largest obstacles for the effective planning of mental health 
services for the SS Is the absonce of an adequate opidemiologlcal 
survey on the incidence and prevalence of mental disorders pf 
the SS. Although 47 community mental health centers which 
serve the SS were identified, the extent of the services offered 
and the utillEation'of such services by the SS are questionable. 
Sixteen training programs supported by NIMH for the SS 
are identlflfed. The overall support for these training centers 
accounts lor only 1 percent of the total NIMH training budget, 
More innovative recruiting and training programs are sug- 
gested for rectifying the undeiiupresentation of SSs in the 
mental health disciplines. An analysis of 43 NIMH ressarch 
grants during the fiscal yeara 1965-1971 reveals not one projcfct 
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action oriented and directed at Bpeclfic problems, Many of the 
rgcommendations concerning the improvement and extension of 
mental health services for the SS will depend on the expansion 
of the Minority Studies Center for new moiiiea for service, 
training, and research programs. Eleven tables documentmg 
findings are provided. No references. 

836 , 

^*adillo, Eligio R. The relationBliip belwccn pBychoIopy and Chicanosi 
FMmms and poiiibilllics. In j Wagner, Nathuniol N., and Haug, Mariha 
J, Chicano$% Social and Psychologicnl PrrMwctivPs. Saint Louis: V. 
Mosby Company^ 1971. pp* 286-291. 

An examination of the relationsiup between psychology and 
the Chicano is presented. The lack of a strong Chicano organi;| 
zation at the professional and graduate level limits the potential 
impact for change within the American Psychological Associa^ 
tion. A critical review of the psychology training programs 
which deal with a^ narrow stratum of society and exclude most 
minority individuals is discussed. The training programs often 
emphasize the creation of researchers and teachers rather than 
professional practitipners. A minority member who mem psy- 
chological or psychiatric assisti^nct' will most likely not see a 
psychologist or a psychiatrist and if he does, his treatment 
will be short-term, supportive psychotherapy or some form of 
physical treatment. Some basic assumptions for the und^erutilu 
zation of mental health Hervicea by the poor are examined. With 
the advent of neighborhood^based services, the^ poor now use 
more of the social/ medical, family planning, and mental health 
services. Financing and stafflng more mental health centers 
with more professionals in poverty areas sepm to be problems. 
Unless psychology and mental health professions create the^r 
own institutional structure for developing methods for the 
delivery of services and actively seek alternatives to the disease 
model for mental disorder, the profes^al manpower shortage 
will continue to grow. If the relationship between psychology 
as a profession and Chicanos is to improve, psychologists must 
discontinue using the disease model for mental disorder. It 
is suggested that psychologists consider the ideas of Alhee and 
of others to make psychology socially relevant. 45 references. 
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Palmer, Mirhael B. Effc-cls of ralci^iiri^atinii, dv^wv of Inlinjiunli^nu 
and language upon recall of selected monolingual and hdiiipnnlN. 
Journal of Educational P^ycho^^^ 63(2) 1 160-164, 1^72, 

A free-recall procedure, utili^^ing categorized and noncategorized 
word lists in English, Spanish, and a mixed condition, was 
used with three groups of Spanish-English hilingiials and a 
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monolingual English group. The amount of *ricall across all 
lists was greater for a categorized than for a noncategorized 
condition. The preferred language of recall and clustering was 
English, regardless of the group*B degree of billnguallsm. The 
poorer performance in Spanish was interpreted as a state of 
perceptual unreadiness, which was shown to create '-interfer- 
ence" for the subjects when they were presented with a teak 
requiring simultaneous switching between English and Spanish. 
It is shown that the relative degree of bilinguallsm does not 
significantly affect recalL In addition, the amount of recall 
and the extent of category cluHtering can bo used as a reflection 
of linguistic independence. The Implitation of those results sug- 
gests that children be placed in a bilingual program so as to 
enable them to use their **stronger-- language to facilitate the 
learning of their "weaker" language—in this instance, begin- 
ning with the Spanish language and leading to the mastery of 
the English language. 15 references. 

338 

Pnlnier, MicliacU and Gaflfney, Philip D. EffertH of afimlnistration of 
the Wise In Spanteh and English nnd rc^lotionHhip of flocial el. »h to 
performonec* Psychology in tht* Schooh^9( l ) i61^i3, 1972. 

The effects of bilingualism and the family's social position 
upon the performance of Mexican-Amt^rican children on the 
Wise are assessed. One hundred and fifty children were given 
the Wise in English, and 80 from the initial 160 were randomly 
chosen for testing with the Spanish version a year later. The 
analyzed drfta showed, no significant difference between the 
English and Spanish testings on any of the' subtest scaled scores. 
^ There is^ however, a deflnite observable trend in the relationship 
' between socioeconomic status level and the subtest scaled scores. 
These results suggest that these children are not being penalized 
because they have to function in an English-speaking schooL 
However^ a review of the mean scaled scores suggests that 
there is little ability in either language. The lack of ability 
in either language, together with the socioeconomic status level, 
suggest that language itself may not be the important factor 
but rather an impoverished background. It is obvious then 
that a rise in socioeconomic status could mean a rise in perform- 
ance. The implication for school districts with a large percentage 
of bilinguals is that they might want to exercise caution in 
instituting a^bilingual program since there Is now evidence to 
suggest that npthing would be gained in terms of test perform- 
ance. 9 referenlv^es. , - 
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€8 en la experlencla, (Our 8enlfni«nl» are th- panic, the cliffcreiuc U 
In the exparietice,) PerBonnel and Guidam^ Journal 50(2) n37- 
144, %97l . 

An attempt is inade to facilitate the commuiilcation process 
between ethnically divergent personB in a counseling paradigiTij 
Some basic human encounter situationB which generate racial 
or culturally antagoiiistic responses are studied and identified. 
Racism, or the use of color and ethnic characteristics as an 
aHpact of diflferential treatment, exists In ver.body in varying 
degrees. The evidence to date indicates a direct relationship 
fewedTi skin color and^he distance a person tends to st^nd 
from other people. There also appears to he a relationship 
between skin color and the frequency of physical contact betwean 
people. Many individuals have adopted value systems that 
are related to one's perceptions of color, beauty, |ntelligen^^,^and 
nonverbal communication. Despite a professed belief in equal 
and fair treatment of all persons, a counselor may relay a 
different message through his indirect verbal and nonverbal 
behavior. In training, a counselor should undergo an ^ intensive 
scrutiny of his verbal behavior as well as participate in inter- 
ethnic encounter groups. A four^step process for overcoming 
problems in interracial and intercultural communications is 
provided. It is suggested 'that counselors and e^iucators accept 
pluralistic acculturation as an alternative to the traditional 
theory and practice of assimilation. This approach g^iards 
against the depersonalization inherent in enforced cultural as^ 
similation 'ind enables counselors to understand the rich diver^ 
■ sitv of cultures and of human nature,^No references. 
■i ■ ■t- \-- .^^ 

840 , . • 

Pasanianick, Benjomln. The inlelUucncc of America child«'n of 
Mfxican parcnlage- A dhciissioii of .unconlroUcil variables, /purnfitA 
of Abnormal and Social Piyfihology,46(*) iS9!J-002, 1951. 

A critical' analysis of the effeot of uncontrolled variables upon 
the measured intelligence c Mexican-American children is pre- 
sented. A specific article which purports, 'o control a number 
of factors that are frequently ignored by other;; pjovides the 
basis'forluch an analy-^o.^The authors of the above-mentioned 
arHcle indicate that they left uncontrolled the factors of rural- 
urban parental background, the child's vocabulary limitation, 
aiid thfe motivation during testing. They further stated that 
these factors mi; ;.t account for their finding of intellectual 
inferiofity'for a particular ethnic group. However, the reader 
is left with the impression that the three variables repo^ted^y 
le+'t uncontrolled are not of aUfficieht importance to be respon- 
sible for the magnitude of the clifferenceB in IQ scofes. A critical 
observation reveals that the authors either ignored or mis- 
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takenly believed that they had controlled such important vari- 
ables asi (1) the subject's nutritional diet, (2) the family's 
socloiconomic level, (8) the subject's total cultural complex, 
(4) thi educational training for both groups of subjects. It is 
concluded that there is a need for a different type of study in 
the sphere of ethnic group differences, slncp satisfactory control 
of the above-mentioned factors is inadequate at this time. What 
are needed are Jongltudinal studies possibly beginning even prior 
to coiiception^and following the individual to maturity. 15 
references. 

341 \ 

pBaehal, Franklin D., and Sullivan, Louis FL Racial differcncci in the 
mental and phyilcal development of Mexican uhildien* Comparative 
Paychology Mon6graph$, 3C 1 ) 1 1-76, 1945<^ 

Combined psychological arid anthropological techniques are used 
to investigate racial differences in the mental and physical 
developnient of Mexican children. To assess mer^al capacity, 
the subjects, 9- and 12-year-old Mexic^i males ^nd females, 
were administered six perfprmance scales. Anthropometric ob- 
servations and mefisurements ^^vq used to determine the racial 
composition of the group anS' to define its physical statuo. 
Lengthy discussion is given to: (Ik Indian bloods and social 
and mental status; (2)' correlations of mental score* with 
physical traits; (8) place of birth and mental score with physi- 
cal traits; and (4) social status and physical, racial and mental 
slatus, Analyses of the intercorrelations of racial, social, and 
mental factors indicate: (1) There is an agreement with earlier 
investigators who have; found a definite relationship between 
the proportion of Indian blood and mental status. (2) Mexicans 
living in Tucson who are partially of Indian origin have a lower 
^ mental score, a lower social or economic status, a lower school 
\standlng in grade, than do those Tucson Mexicans who are 
^wholly of ^ite origin; (3) Approximately 85 percent of tlie 
^ germXnlasm of Mexicans in Tucson is white germ plasm. (4) 
Children from the bettejr s cial or economic classes exceed those 
from the poorer homes m .stature, in school grade, and jn mental 
score. (5) The correlations between mental score and individual 
race characteristics mdicate skin color as the highest correlation 
with mental score. A cHscus.^lon of the findings is provided. 
25 references. 

342 j 

Pearsoa, A, W. El Iralamiinto de alcoholismo de mexicanos que vlven 
an los Estadoi Unidos, t0ic trentmeni of nlcohollflin in Mexicans in 
the United States.] RevUiti Mexicana de Psicolcgia^ 1(4) i358-362^ 
1964, 
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The development of the Lds Angeles Alcoholic Rehabilitation 
Clinic is reported and the characteristics of the Mexjran Ameri- 
cans (MA) who constitute 20 percent of those seeking treatment 
tor alcoholism are analyzerl. The Clinic is administered on n 
part41me basis by a director, five practicing physicians and a 
paychiatriBt, and on a fulUtime basis by a public health educator. 
^ public health nurse, a clinical nurse and an administrative 
secretary with three staff members, A shelter Clinic speciflcally 
for patient evaluation is under the same director but with a 
separate administrative staff. One Spanish^Hpeaking employee 
conducts training sessions for nbn^Spanish-speaking social work- 
ers who are involved with MAs, The characteristics of the MA 
alcoholic who seeks treatment were analyze;^; on the basis of 
assimilation and nonassimilation; using the following criteria: 
(1) language spoken in the home ; (2) religion; (a) the woman's 
role within the home and in society; (4) family obedience and 
obligations (tb members of the immediate and extended family) ; 
(B> "value given to occupational Euccess, Of the MA group under 
treatment, 48 were considered nonassimilated and 15 as as- 
similated MAs. AH of the nonassimilated MAs^have shown 
improvement through treatment, whereas only 30 percent of 
the assimilated group/ have improved. Reasons for the success 
with the nonassimilated MA could be due to: a) acceptance 
and cooperation of thf entire family; respect of nnd cooperaj 
tion with authoritative figures such as ihe doctors, nurses and# 
social workers; c) tfeatment by a Spanish^speaking: staff; d) 
the acceptance of alctoholism as an illness, A discussion of the 
ranges of alcoholism and the alcoholic is provided. No ren'rences. 



343 

Peck, Roberl F., and Diaz Guerrero. RoKelio. Two core eiilliire pnl^ 
terns and Uie diffuiion of vahies acrorts ihcir border. Inh^rnnHonal 
Journal of PBychology, 4(2) -272-282, 1967. 

A questionnaire of 20 statements which assessed the various 
meanings of "respect" was administered to 1.814 college students 
from the United States, two borr^tr cities, and Mexicu, Two 
'*core^culture patterns," one typifying students in Mexico City 
and the other, students in Texas, are revealed. The American 
pattern is characterized by a relatively detached, and self^ 
assured cqualitarianism» while the Mexican pattern m one of 
close-knit* highly emotionalised, reciprocal dependen:7S and luti--^ 
fulness, within a firmly authoritarian framework. \Vhen namples 
from the boider zone (Monterrey in Mexico and E:1inburg in 
Texas) were included, the response^imilarity analysis suggested 
considerable difTusion of ^^aluos in the border area The lur^rest 
eflfect appears to be an assimilative semiacculturauon of Mexi^ 
can Americans in Edinburg to the ^^Ameriran pattern/' There 
is also evidence which suggests ( nrtain acculturatinim im border 
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Anglo-AmeiieanH to Mexican values. A cin-ious phflnomunon, 
"a border effect," aometimDS occurs wherein people on oiif or 
r*Oboth aidea of the border are more different from either "core- 
" cultural pattern" than the core pattornn are from oaeh other, 
4 references, 

344 

Peck, Robert, nnd GMmi-. Ccmo. InulUficnce. clhnicily ".ul crtriul 
role8inndole8cenliocirly.Sodomelry.2S 164-72, 1962, 

The relationship of intelligence to social visibility, the dif- 
ferentiation of McM role groups according to their intel..genoe, 
ana the possibility of ethnic influences on such social visibility 
are investigated. Speclflc hypotheses aie : (1) Adolescents wit^ 
above avernge intelligence are more likely to be socially visible 
to their agemates than adolescents , of below average inte - 
iigence. (2) Adolescents tend to estimattf jach others intel- 
■ Iigence with reasonable accuracy and m> in social roles m 
keeping with ac^.ual capacities. (3) Adolesceiits from Anglo- 
American backgrDunds are nominated more frequently for any 
role hy the total group of their age-mfttes, than are their class- 
mates from Latin American backgrounds in schools of mixed 
ethnic composition. A sample of 1,217 seventh grade students 
were administered the California. Test of Mental Maturity 
(CTMM), McGuirre's role nominations instrument, and a num-^ 
ber of other sociological and paychological tests. The data con- 
firms" all three hypotheses. Whatever •'generar intelligence 
may be reflected in aptitude test .scores, this Intelligence also 
influences the effectiveness of adolcscenta' social behavior. Ado- 
lescents also respect .social behavior that is characterized by 
intelligent action, and they tend to choose as their leaders those 
who have more than average mental ability. It appears that 
ethnic factors decidedly bias the judgments of adolescents in 
these mixed communities. Adolescents of both ethnic groups 
unite in assigning brighter-than-avcrage Anglo youths to Jead- 
ing or admired roles. It Is concluded that "Latin invisibility 
is not just the result of discrimination from non-Latm youths 
but the creation of La^:.i boys and girls themselves. The^imph. 
cation is that the assimilation of Latin American youth into 
active participation' in the social and civic life of .he United 
States may be much slower and less certain than with most 
other immigrant groupa. 9 references. 

345 

Pedhozur, lJura, and Whc l^-r. Ludd. Loru« Pf J . '^"S"?' 
and need achifvenicnl, Pcrrr,itnal and Mnlor bktlh, 33(J):U»1- 

1282,1971. 

Forty-five V.hick and eight Puerlry Rican children indicated more 
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perceived external oonti-ol than did a comparison group of 25 
Jewiih subjects in grades five and six; this was reUited to low 
need achievement. When the minority children read a story 
making perceived internal control more sttliont, measurcnients 
indicated an increase in both need achievomont and internal 
control. 3 refe^'ences. 

346 

Penalosa, Fernando. Moxicon foniily rniv». Jcurnal of Mnrringf und 
ihe Family, 30(4) 1 680-689, 1968. 

A jynthpais of the writings of Mexican social scientists suggosts 
that Mexican family roles are primarily determined by the 
submissior of female to male and of the younger to the older. 
The husband-wife relationship emphaaizes his manliness or 
machdsmo and his role as Buthoritarian patriarch. The father-son 
■ relationsihip tends to be distant, respectful, and frequently severe. 
Th« mother helps prepare the son for dominance and independ- 
ence The 'father-daughter relationship is distant though rela- 
tively conflict free. The mother-dautihter relationship is vejry 
close, the daughter achieving an early identification with the^te- 
male role Younger children roapect older siblings and girls show 
r^pect for their brothers. Sister-sister relations ramain close 
throughout life. Fam.ily patterns are being modified in the direc- 
tion greater mobility that is increasingly charhc'.erizing 
Mexican society as it becomes more and more inr' j.strialiKed, 
At the same time, the rapid urbanization process seems to be 
weakening the authoritarian-patriarchal family tradition, ihe 
patriarchal society is based on the nlisolutc economic dependence 
of the family on the father. With an expanding and modern- 
izlng economy, there are increasing opportunities for women to 
gain advanced education and employment outside the home and 
for young men to achieve aocial poailiona higher than thost ot 
their fathers. It is expected therefore that, in the more modern- 
ized indu.strialized, and urbanized United State.?, the Mexican 
family is likewise' undergoing attenuations of the traditional 
patriarchal, authoritarian family. 24 refurunces. 

347 

Penaloia, Fernando. Recent ehangci omonp the ChicnnoH. .Sociology 
fliidf Social Res^rch, 55 ( 1 ) 1 47-52, 1970. 

Tfie term "Chicano" is rapidly replacing tlie term "Mexican 
American" as the self-chosen term for the group, especially 
among its mors militant and better informed members. A strong- 
er sense of community is developing among the Chicanoa, at 
the same time that pride in the barrio subculture is incr|asmg 
and a renewed interest is manifested in Mexico s scientific .and 
humanistic achievements. Social and political action is taking 
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more militant fovm^. Some o( the most signincant recent gains 
hav.j been in higher edudatlon, with the incroaso in Mnxican- 
American pnrollmunt and the institution of Chicano stiir^'ea pro- 
grams. 10 references. ' ^ 

34-8 

Pctialosa, Ferhanilo, and »ona|i;li, Edward i^ Horini inoliiiity in u 
Mexican American conimunuy, Im Wagner. Nathanirl N,, and Haug, 
Marsha J*, cdi* Chicanoni Sociftl and Pnycholo^ical Pvr^ipevtivPs. 8ainl 
Lniiis; V. . losby Company, 1971. pp, 85^92, 

The hypothesis that upward social mobility increuHes in a 
Mexican-American (MA) population by generation and that 
more acculturated individuals have been the most inobile ia 
tnyestigatad. A structured interview fc^chedulc was administered 
to 6 peTcent of the Mexican de^^cended Spanish-surname adults 
living in each of five area^ of Pomona, California, Data indicate 
that 40.1 percent of MA adults are upwardly mobile, 31J 
percent nonmobile, and £7.2 percent downwardly mobile. The 
second generation of MAs experience a higher percentage of 
upwardly mobile respondents. (51.2) and a lower percentage 
of downwardly mobile reHpondentK (22.1) than earlier or later 
generations. The second ^^eneration similarly enjoys the highest 
average income, the highest occupational status, and is overrep- 
resented in the higheBt status residential areas. Upwardly 
mobile MA respondents are better educated, more often prefer 
English, are more likely to be Catholic, and have a greater degree 
of class awareness. Upwardly mobile MAs retain their Mexican 
ethnic identification and no Bignificant relationship is found 
between verticul and horizontal mobility in this MA population. 
It is suggested that the shedding of lower class culture rather 
than ethnicity is most related with upward mobility, 27 ref- 
erences. 

349 

Petcrst?ri, Barbara, and Rnmir* Mnnui I, III. Real idenl f disparily 
in Negro and Mcxican^Anierican rbildren. P%ychnlogy, 8CH)i22=28, 
1971. 

An attempt to, obtain a quantitative measure of degree of 
self-rejection among minority group children is reported. It 
was predicted that Negro and Mexican^American children would 
obtain a greater discrepancy between their real and ideal selves 
than would Anglo childron. The results supported the hypo- 
thesis. Both minority groups of subjects obtained significantly 
higher scores than the Anglo subjects. The Real Ideal Scale 
proved to be a productive research instrument. It revealed 
through item analysis, the self^concept which Mexican-Am.erU 
can and Negro children share in common as minority group 
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mambevs. It also providecl evidence as to the seir=ooncept which 
ii unique to each^thuic group. No references. 

3S0 

Phlllipus, J, Successful aaid unBui:cys«fu! approudies to nieniol 
haaith serviceB for an urban Hi§pano-Americ.*in population. Jfiurntd 
of Public HeaW,y6iW 1 820-830, 1971. 

The expei'ienees of u mental health team in detern^ining suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful approaches to mental health services 
in an urban Hispano population during a 2-year period are 
pre.^ented. Language and cultural considerations as well as the 
probleir?s of traditional mental health methods are discussed. 
An outline O"^ successful methods that might be^ utilised is 
provided. Successful approaches and recommendatioTis found 
are as follows: (1) Accessibility; a team composed of members 
from different disciplines should be placed directly within the 
neighborhood which is to be served. (2) Mental Health Patients 
Registered by Mental Health Personnel; a bilingual receptionist 
is indispensable and is one of the most important team mem- 
bers. (3) Crisis Orientation of Team Personnel; a new patient 
should be seen as soon as possible^ and no waiting li.^ts should 
be established. (4) Necessity of Having Spanish-Speaking Per- 
sonnel; the more Spanish-speaking staff in mental health the 
greater the effectiveness on the Mispano population. (5) Use 
of Drop-In Room; services should be accessible and immediate 
in response to anticipated recurring crises. (G) Community 
Involvement; a board consisting of representatives Indigenous 
to the community should serve to reflect the needs of the gene/al 
community. (T) Relationships with Medical Services in the 
Health Centers ; it is important not to separate the two servicts 
but to make iMm easily accessible to the community. It is 
concluded that succf^ssful^ approaches and recommendations 
might be generalized to other mental health programs to suit the 
particular needs of the Spanish-speaking population, 5 refer- 
ences, 

351 

Pier^ejonei, Johni Reid^ Jackior, B^i and King, F. J. Acloleseent racit: 
and ethnic group differences in social attitudes and adjustment. 
F$ychologicalReportM, S(3) i549-S52, 1959, 

The hypothesis that white (i.e., Anglo and Latin American) 
and Negro" adolescents of similar mental ability levels differ 
In selected orientations toward society and its , institutions 
and in personal-social adjustment is tested. Subjects were 252 
Texas seventh grade pupils (84 Anglos, 84 Latin Americans, 
84 Negroes), The self-report instruments used^ were the Chil- 
dren's Anxiety Scale (CAS) and ^^everal Cooperative Youth 
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Study (CYS) mu\m closiKnetl to measure; "^^ativiHrn ^f,w£inl 
?oSv crit cism of education; family lenaions; feol ngs of 

cate thut the only ---^^^^Jf '^f-^^SV 'S^tS 
4oc^;" on which Nej.roe« «core highert and AngloH .ow^ . 
Thk cUfference is interpreted in terms of intergroup relut.onH 
SrSSSn theor^ rather than by ^^^-^ f^J^^^ 
concepts. Other significant differences obtained appear ^ be 
interpretable within a framework '^rnphas.z.ng he le^atnrn^of 
the Latin Americans to a more socmlly visible 'ifessiDie, 
or psychologically uniftcJ cultural group; that is, ho dominant 
AngKmeHcan culture or the clearly viRible but socially de- 
valued Negro cante. 6 referenceB. 

352 

^nkncy, Alfun«„. Prejudice «ow.rd Mc^j-^n «ncl N.Rro A„,cri.a„« = 

* ■ ^ „^ fV,-. .ittitiidp<? n Anglo-Amfiricun (AA) sam- 

plf In'Sne Sw^" MexSan:kmerican (MA) and Neg« 
£eHcSn (&A) groups attempts to deterrni^ if^ h^ a.e^^ 
ferencea in the expressed nature of P^JiKhce d^r^cted at tti^s^ 
two ethnic minority groupn. A random ^^'^^^f}^^^^^ 
were interviewed in reference to ^air att^tu^ t^ii^ 
local policy (relations) and general rights of f f - 

^oips. Findings indicate ttiat on the who e. A A^^^ 

proved of greater Integration of MAs th^n NAs 1"*° t^^J^m 
mun^v. The ord.r in which AAs are willing to^PJ^^y'.S ' 
r,ni,>v" itpms is t>a same- greatest disapproval of integratea 
hn shiff grealelT approval of integration In employment 
^d^plrtm^Ses. T^f differ^ce« 

S.l^^^?l.f rights they themselves en|^ In eacj 
AAs are willing to accord greater rights to MAs than ^ iNiis^ 
A maTorit^ of the respondents feel that both groups should 
: MJ^^he'^^ght to equaremployment whUe few^l th^«.| 
should have the right to equality in housing. J^^re ^^PPjirs W 
he, a ffrtiatpr willingness to grant rights as a matter oi locai 
polky^San^ o^S them. The differences in att^udfis nmy be 
S Suted. in part, to the general feeling among AAs that race 
S a fuStin of skin color and that the closer a 1?'"?:"!^,^; 
^rm^m^o dominant group trait, th. more acceptable are its 
membei^ 6 ■references. 

^.to Ric«n youth .p«k. out. P<'r,onnol and Guidance Journal, 
50(2) -.91-95, 1971. 
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Eleven perceptive Puerto Rlcaiv\vcniths from New York City 
participated in a dJscussioii concorTung their oi)ininns about 
counselora. They responded to the followin^r (luustiuns: 1) 
Are there, problems that are apecial to the Puerto Rlcan? 2) 
What are some positive character Intics of the Puerto Rican 
that educators do not know ^ibout? 3) WFiy doeH a counselor or 
teacher not recognize these characteristics? 4). Wha^-^can they 
do to overcome this problem? A numbsr of posHibleT solutianR 
to studeiit-counaelor, interactions are ofTered. Some Rludents 
believe that if the ratio of studentn to counselorH is Hiirnificantly 
high, then any counseling service will be minimal There I is 
some discussion of the effect of racism and poverty\on the 
counseling process. Also, attention is given to the effect of 
cultural stereotyping in thu educational and counseling setting. 
The acculturation process i^ critically questioned by Puerto 
Rican youth. It is recommended that counBelorH .should have 
some basic knowledge of the Puerto Rican in terms of language, 
culture, customs, and family structure. No references, 

354 

Quf!sadu, Gustavo M,, and Aguilar, Mariano. ^-Thc^ conimiiniciition of 
Anglo mental hcolth to a Chicano conrminiity/'' Papt-r preHi^nled to 
the 19th Annual Conference of the Internatnuuil Comninniralion 
Aeaociiition^ Phoenijc, Arizona, 197 1 . 8 pp. C Xerox ) 

DiscuSBion of the development of an innovative approach in 
m8nt.nJ health services in the west side of San Antonio, Texas 
is presented. Berlos' Souice^MeBsage^ChanneUReceiver model 
was emplpyed to help describe the crosH^cuItural communication 
of mental health care. Th^ Model Neighborhood Area (MNA) 
where the field Mental Hea th Program operates is character- 
ized by low educational attainment, high incidence of disease, 
^ instability of the family unit, and higli reliance on welfare 
^ assistance. Of the 27,000 families residing jn MNA, 50 percent 
have a yearly Income of less than $3,000. The MNA is severe^ 
ly deficient in professional mental health personnel. Discussion 
bf the basic structural foundation of the Field Mental Health 
Program is presented. The entire staff composed of one director, 
one field supervisor, one youth coordinator^ one unit clerk, and 
nine field workers are all bilingual/bicultural Chicanos. Field 
workers maintain the assumption that to solve hunjger and 
unemployment is more Immediate than to know if an individual 
is a paranoid schizophrenic. The Field Mental Health Program 
is a new, innovative channel created and operated, by the 
Mexican-American comniunity to decre^e the intercultural gap 
and to increase the feedback and croLS-cultural communication 
between lower clais clientele and professionala. No leferences. 
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355. 

Ramirez, Manuel. Idciitiftcation willi Mexican family values nni! iiu- 
thoritarianiim in Mexican AniericBns* JoHrnal of Social Fnycholof^:^ 
73(1)13-11,1967, 

An asaessmeiit of the degrse to which Mexican Americans are 
identified with Mexican tamily values and an investigation of 
whether a positive relationship exists between autocratic family 
ideoWgy and authoritarian ideology in Mexican Amertcans are 
presented. The subjected 70 Mexican^American and 70 Anglo= 
American middle^class, Catholic college students, were admin- 
istered concurrently a Mexican Family Attitude Scale and the 
California F Scale. Results indicate that Mexican Americans 
scored higher on both scales than did the Anglo-Americans. 
A signiflcant^pcmitive relationship between high agreement with 
the items of the attitude scale and high scores on the F scale 
is found in the data of the Mexican Americans. The results 
conflrm the , observations of Adorno et al., and Levinson and 
Huflfman. Comparison of the family attitude pattern of the 
Mexican American with that of Mexicans and Puerto Ricans 
discloses that the Mexican^American value systems reveal signs 
of Americanization in the form of a ^decrease in the authority 
of the male. Mexican Americans agreed on the Mexican family 
values of conformity, strict chlldrearing, and authoritarian sub- 
mission. Detailed discussion of the findings is presented.^ It 
is hypothesized that Mexican Americans may be experiencing 
conflicts as a result of acculturation stress and cognitive disso- 
nance in the area of civil rights. 11 references. 

356 

Ramtrez, MonueL Idenlificalion with Mexicnn Americnn values and 
psychologieal adjustmenl in Mexican American adolescents, /rifer= 
national Journal of SocmlPMychiatry, 15(2 ) a51-156, 1969. 

An investigation of value conflicts and psychologicaKadjustment 
in third generation Mexican-American (MA) high school stu- 
dents is presented. The subjects were of lower-middle socio- 
economic class between the ages of 13 and 18 with an equal 
number of males and females. Subjects were administered 
a 2.9-item attitude scaia of MA values. The items were responded 
to on a 7-polnt scale ranging from '-agree very much'- to^ "dis- 
agree very much.-- The 10. .vubjects who scored the highest 
on the attitude scale were labeled 1-Gs (greatest agreement 
with MA values) and the 10 who scored the lowest were classi- 
fied as Rs (rejection of MA values). Subjects in both the R and 
1-G groups were admmistgred the 200-item Bell Adjustment 
Inventory. Data reveal that the scores obtained by both R 
males and females on the Home Adjustment se^le are within 
the unsatisfactory and poor range, respectively. The mean score 

- 4uu . 



Olthe R feniales on the HeaUh AdjuHtment Hcale in ii\m indiu- 
ative of maladjustment. The \^core of femaleH in the Siil'^ 
missiveness scale is interpretecl aa extreme- siibmiHsivoneHS in 
interDersonhl relations, Bicultural individualH experienuu a va^ 
riety of adjustment problems wh''^'h appear to be related to 
the relation they adopt to value conflicts expeiienced In the 
proi^ess of curtural transfer. The nevere interperHonal con- 
flicts with paren+j and other members of the fiTmily reported 
by R subjecta^may be related to their health problems and stre:^^, ' 
It is auggested that whene^ev n person findH himself caught 
between two opposing sets of values and decideH to reject one 
of the sets, he becomes overwhelnied by feelings of guilt and 
self-derogation. This occurs because the valuer rejocted are 
associated with' a person important to the subj^K!t, usually a 
parent. 11 refeienceg. 

357, 

Rainirnz^ ManueU III. The roIationHhip of arruhuruliini i<i I'lhiiuitioiia! 
achievement and psychological adJuAlnifUit in Chictino children and 
"adolescents: Areviewof thclitcrattirns ElGrU<h<i(4 ) :21-28, 1971. 

The literature is reviewed in order to determine whether identic 
fication with his ethnic group is an asset or a liability for tho 
Chicano. Studies relating acculturation to education indicate 
that the reinforcement a child recei%'e^ from the school for 
identification with the Mexican-American value system is criti- 
cal in understanding ^the relationBhip between acculturation and 
academic achievement. In schools where the child is Rupiiorted 
for his ^**Chicanismo/' achievement in not difTerent from non- 
Chicano comparison groups. It wan also noted that socio- 
economic variables are central to the in^^ue. Middle-claa.s SpaniBh- 
sur named students, in a ntudy reviewed, indicnted that accuU 
turation to family values was negatively related to performance 
in schooL fteaults of si tidies relating acculturation to personality 
are easier to interpret. These studies show that acculturation 
.which similarly reducis the Chicano's identity with his ethnic 
group tends to result in negative con sequences for psyLhologlcal 
adjustment. Longitudinal research focUBin^ on how the social 
milieu and socioeconomic class interact with acculturation to- 
affect personality and educational Hchievemont is recommended. 
10 references. 

f> 

358 

RemlFez, Manuei^ IIL Social rcHpoiiHibililit^H uti(i fuihirt^s In pHycho- 
logy: The caie of the MexPcan^Aiiiericati. Journnl of Clinical Child 
pMychology, 1(1) 1971-1972. 

The results of a recent survey conducted by the Asn^ociation 
of Psychologists Vor La Raza illustrate the underrepresentation 



of the Mexican, American (MA) in paychology. On.y 18 MA^ . 
with doctorate degrees in psychology were found. Certtiin issues 
of the "civil rights movement which require n psycho ogists 
expertir^e are affected by the shortage of trained psychologista , 
For example, Chitano pflycholQ|iHt,s are needed to develop nev. 
inatruments which not only reflect the communication style of 
the MA child, but his cognitive, and incentive-motiyational styles 
as well . Since MAa may %.j misdiagnosed as p,athological by 
many peraonality assessment instrumente ^hlcli .^ontam cu> . 
turallylloaded items such as are found in the Child Manifest 
Anxiety Scale and the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inven- 
tory a reexamination of these instruments and their jnter- 
pretations la also necessary. Eesearch is needed to probe the 
theories of psvchological development (that are culturally ex- 
clusive) which have led aocial scientists and educators to 
the conclusion that the MA culture Interferes witt), fii 
kctual and social development of the Chicano child. Menta 
health services to the MA are also in doubt since few mental 
health personnel are bilingual and familiar with the value aystem 
of the MA Active recruitment of Chicanos into the field ot 
psychology is suggested so that some of the mentioned prob- 
lems can be solved or alleviated, 8 references. 

359 

Ramirek, Mnnuol HI; Taylor, Clark, Jr.; and Polor.on, Barbai'i,. 
Mexican American cuUural mombcr«hip ond adju»lment to .chool. 
Developmental Piychology, 4(2) il41-U8, 1971. 
An attempt to test the hypothesis that there are differences 
in motives, attitudes, and behaviors toward education among, 
Anglo-American (AA) and Mexican-American (MA) students 
. is made MA and AA junior high and high school studente of 
the lower socioeconomic class were administered an attitudes- 
toward-education scale and a projective test consisting of pic- 
tures for which they were asked to respond with stories, ihe 
results show that the MA.s express views toward education 
which are less positive than those of AAs. On the projective 
* test MAS scored higher on need Power and need Rejection 
and lower on need Achievement than did AAs. MA males scored 
higher than AA males on need Succorance and need Aggression 
toward femaies. MA females scored higher on need Autonomy 
than did AA females. The MAs adjustment to school is hindered 
by his avoidance reaction to school and school personneras 
evidenced'-by his high score on need Rejection. It is concluded 
that these findings are the results of differing value orientations 
of AA and MA groups. Recommendations for improving the 
academic success of MA students are offered. 11 references. 



360 . 

Rniniroz, SanUngo, and ParrcB, Rnnioii. ScniH- .lynimin- P"«l«;>;;"^ }»• 
the orgnniaalion of llio Mcxicon faiiiily. Intrriwlioml Jnunutl of Soriiil 
Pdyc.Hfairy, 3C 1 ) 1 18-21, l9S7. 

An examination, of tho dynamic patterns in the orKaniziition 
of the Mexican fainlly is prosented. A, s^implo ol 03a liimilic^, 
800 obtained from the records of the -HriSpital Inlanti (C hU- 
dren's Hospital), in Mexico'City and 135 from thu f cnterH for 
Mental Hygiene, were analyzed. Three basic dynamic tend- 
enoies mentioned are:, 1> the intense motlVcr-child relationHhip 
during the first year of life which ia probal)ly explanatory o 
the majority of the positive values in the Mexican culture; ^) 
the dilution of the father-child relationahip ; and 3) the traumatic 
rup.ture of the mothBr-child relationship at the birth of the next 
aiblfng. General data indicate the Mexican family is formLul in 
65 percent of the cases by a bioBOcial unit, the father, the 
mother, and the oWapring. In 32 percent of the caHCs the fatlier 
is absent bee; ise of death or because of abandonment, I he 
abandonment oi the father coincided in 70 percent of the ca^es 
. with the wife's .pKegnancy. In the families aampled, the num^ber 
of pregnancies is 5.8 children per mother with n,9R pprceiit nf 
abortions per mother. The percentage of live children is almost 
five per family'. It is frequent that these children arc ot dil- 
ferent fathers, all the more so jus the sociocultural level goes 
down Much of the identity of the Mexican man comeR from the 
mother while later in life he reacts against her. Discussion.^ 
of the efTects of aBandonment by the father arc piovidi'd. 1 
reference. 

361 

Rapier Jacqueline L. EffeclH of verlinl ini iUati.in iipi.ii llic Icnrniiif! 
of Mexican.Amcricnn children. CMjormn Journnl of Kdncntumul 
Re»eorch, 18(1) !40-48, 1967. 

An investigation into the role of verbal mediation in the learn- 
ing of Mexican-Ameriean children is presented. Two.experiments 
were conducted with third and fourth grade Mexican-American 
(MA) and Anglo-American (AA) children serving as subjects. 
The first experiment studied the role of verbal mediation m the 
facilitation of concept discovery. The second experiment studied 
the effects of supplying the necessary mediating links on PHiJ^d- 
asaociate learning. The findings indicate that: -(l) Older children 
make more frequent use of mediating cues to facilitjite thoir 
■'■"■learning than vounger children, (2) On the training discrimi^ 
nation the diflference between the two nationality groups tell 
short of significance. (8) Dull MAs did not-perform as well as 
the other groups on reversal shift. (4) Reversal shift was 
easier than'nonreveraal-flhift for the total .sajiipling. (5) Medi- 



^dilaarning occurred in both nationality groups. (6) The dull 
M ^ showed much better ability to make uhc of medialod links 
in Itiafning new connections than did dull AAs. TheQindinga 
BUggest that the MA'a learning dlRUbility may not be due to the 
inability to spontaneously verbally mediate, but to the lack of 
a reservoir of verbal associationn which can be evoked in any , 
new learning situation. As a reBult, MAs must continuully 
learn new connections and the renult Ib that their leiirniTig ^- 
resembles that of a retarded chikb Pjannod language exi)eriencea ' 
are recommended for children from verbally deprived environ- 
ments in order to help them pass through various ntagea of 
verbal development, 4 references. 

362. ■ . , ' ^ I . 

Redlingcr, Lawrence j., and MichcU Jerry B, Ecological varinlions 
'inheroin ahme.Sociological'QiiartP.^^ 11(2) r219-229, 19t0. 

A^study was made to examine the 'relationships .between the ^-^ 
ecological distribution of heroin addiction in San Antonio, Texaa, 
and measures of socioeconomic status aiid minority group status. 
Census tracts constituted the basic unit of analysis; a sample 
of 185 addicts was obtained (148 volunteer patientR and 42 
patients under Federal sentence). Median years of schooling - 
completed, median family Income, percentage of unemployed 
males, and percentage of overcrowded dwellings'^ were used as 
indicants of socioeconomic status. Findinga largely corroborated 
prior sociological research op heroin abuse. Rates ^ere inversely 
related to social rank, median family iiicome, and median years 
of school cQi^pleted. Addiction sustained direct relationships 
with percentfige of male unemployment and overcrowded hous^ 
ing/The strongest predictor of heroin addiction is the pereent- 
age of Mexican Americans in the tract population, but for them, 
educational and ethnicity variables interact Rates of heroin 
abuse in San Antonio were not associated with percentages of 
blacks, an anomaly since In other areas there is a high assocla^ 
tion. Differential acceatibllity of drugs was the major factor 
in greater narcotics abuse by Mexican Americans than by blacks. 
Supplies of illicit drugs come from Mexico and are only sold to 
Mexican Americans, and Mexican Americans do not trust blacks 
and will not sell to them. 19 references. 

363 

RelUey, Robert R., and Knight, Glenn E. MMPI scores of Mexican- 
American college gtudenta. Journal of College. Student Penonml, 
11(6)1419-422,1970, 

An investigation of th^. differences in ^gnneFOta Multiphapic 
Pewonality Inventory (MMPI) scores of Spanish^surnamed 
(SS) and non-Spanish-surnamed (NSS) freshmen college stu= 



dents at a Southwestern American university is preBented. The 
personality inventory v^as administered to appraximately 200 
subjects whereby 136 were randomly selected and divided into 
two groups of 68 each, ^'two-by-two factorial analysis of vari- 
ance'was used to analyze the data. Seven signi_ficant differences 
'^between mean scores of groups were found: L scores between 
races ^ D score bet\veen sexas; Pa scores between races; inter- 
action on Pt; interaction on Sc; Si score between sexes; and 
intaractlon on Si, The higher L score of the SS group could 
reflect strict moral principles or overtly conventional attitudes. 
The NSS group's higher Pa scale scdre could indicate a tendency 
toward being more subjective^ sensitive, concerned with self* 
and less trustirtg of others. The SS male and the NSS female 
subjects scored higher than their counterparts on : Pt, indicating 
worry and ahxiety; Sc, reflecting social alienation, sensitivity, 
worry, and the tandency to avoid reality by use of fantasy; Si, 
tending toward introversion, modesty, and shyness. Female sub^ 
jects score higher than males on D and Si scales. Both these 
high scores ^^late to introversion, shyness, and modesiy, while 
the D scorQ'has the added implication of tendency to w0rry, 
lack of sell^confldence, and reaction to stre.ss with depression. 
Caution in the interpretation of proflleR of college studentes h 
suggested. 12 references. 

364 

Remniori^ H. H, Crass-cullurGl HtiidieM of Iconap^M's" problrm*^. Journal 
of E^Hcationarpnycholoey, 53(6) i254^261. 1062. . 

Representative stratified samples of more than 5.000 teenagers 
in school in the United States, Puei-to Rico, West Germany 
and India are compared on a Science Research Associates Youth' 
Inventory, This inventory consists of a problems checWist 
which was adapted to each of the cultures surveyed. Mean 
scores, reliability estimates, intercorrelations of subscale scores, 
and factor analyses of these matrices all lead to the facts that 
(a) tlj€ measuring instrument is highly reliable, (b) teenagers' 
self-perceived problems can be comparably measured across 
widely different cultures, (c) rankings of problem areas acros.^ 
cultures are 'highly similar, (d) health problems are of least 
concern and^ post-high-school problems of most concern. The 
amount and intensity of worry vari^^ greatly across cultures. 
13 refefences. 

Reyes clc Ahuinatla, Jgabeh/^iihuinafla. Reiiri and Diaz^Giiorrero, 
Rogelio* Consideraciones acerca cic la eftiaiiflarizarion de pruelms a 
Latino America, con ilustracionfis de la adaplacion del WlSC a Mexico. 
[Consideralioni wiih regard to the siaiidardizalioii of leM^ In Latin 
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AmArica, with illuilrotloni of the ttdaptation of the WISC to Mexico J 

The baaie-pr oblems-thtet develop in adapting and standardizing 
an intelligence test to a culture which differs from that In which 
the test originated are discussed. The sample employed for 
obtaining' the data cojnsisted of 444 students in three Mexic^ 
City schools, taken in equal numbers from the first and fourth 
years of primary school and first year of secondfiry school. The • 
obstacles encountered in standardizing the United States' version 
of the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children (WISC) to 
Mexico are separated into two major categories— generic en- 
tei'ia and specific steps. Generic criteria refers to the rigorous 
maintenance of the same scientific methodology employed in 
adapting the original test, and the justification for^all modifica- 
tions in the order of difficulty and sociocultural and socio- 
economic differences. The specific steps discussed and illustrated 
are: (1) obtaining a sample that is both extensive and repre- 
sentative of the population to which the scale will be standard- 
ized; (2) translation and adaptation of the test items to more 
adequately modify them for the new Mexican version; (for 
example, a sociocultural question such as "What is celebrated 
an the 4th of July?" must be both translated and adapted to the 
■Mexican equivalent, "What is celebrated on the 16th of Septem- 
ber'^") (3) administering the complete scale to the aubjecta, 
using all the items of each subtest; (The Castilian version of 
the Wise which is used in Puerto Rico was utilized in Mexico ■ 
with very few modifications.) (4) deterinining and rearranging 
the new order of difficulty that will have to be applied on a given 
subtest' (5) relating the difficult problems that must, be con- 
aidered when modifying the WISC for use in a different socio- 
cultural and socioeconomic context, 16 references, 

.366 ■ 

RicharcUon, Stephen A., and Roycc, Jucquelinc. Race and phyiU-al 
handlcop in childron't preference for other children. Child Develop. 
meni, 39(2 ) i467-480, 1968. 

The relative salience of skin color and physical disability in 
e.3tablishing children's prefepnoe'for other children is examined, 
A rank-order preference of drawings in which color and handi- 
cap were systematically/varied was obtained from .298 males 
and 589 females, ages /O to 12 of lower-income Negroes, white, 
and Puerto Rican„arid of upper income white Jewish family 
backgrounds. The results ^show that the subjects .preference 
ranking of the most and least liked drawing of children with 
and without physical handicaps Js not altered by the additionaj 
variable of skin color. For all subjects, the nonhandicapped 
drawing is judged "most, liked" regardless of color, and the 

pi ir » 
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Obese drawing (for girls) or the forearm, amputation drawing 
(for boys) tiie "least liked\ regardless of color. There is 
slight evidence that skin color influences the female sub] ecte^ 
choices more than males by their preference for the white 
picture. i4 references, 

367 ' 

and Womack, Marceleelc, The intolligcncc of pre- 
as MlMed to ethnic and demographic vnriables. 
rCMidran, 34(8) 1 609-614, 1968. 



A comparison on the intelligence of preschool children from 
three ethnic groups is made. A group of 568 Negro, Latm 
American, and Anglo siblings from families with incomes in 
the lowest 20 percent for the community were administerea 
the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test. Approximately one-fourth 
were retested after 5 weeks in a Headstart Preschc^l program^ 
The average IQ for Anglos is 85.0. for Negroes 69.0 and fpr 
Latins 60.3. Chiidren who scored in the lowest quartile were 
compared with those in the highest on a number of economic 
and family variables. Income and educational level of Parents, 
size of family, and maternal employment were found to differ 
for the two groups. Those children who were retested all made 
significant-gains. These results Indicate that the type of experi- 
ences oflfered by the Keadstart program are generally missing 
in their home environment and perhaps their poor showing on 
the Peabody can primarily be attributed to a broad form of 
■stimulus deprivation. The large differences m average IQ a ot 
the Latin, Anglo, and Negro childron are difficult to account for 
because comparisons across racial gro. involve cUnorcnces in 
caste as well as in social class and controlling, for one does not 
eliminate the other. 10 referenceK. 

368 , • 

RIenel KlauB F.; Ramioy, Robert M.i and Ki..g< l, Hi.lh M. A coiiipari. 
Jdtirnnl of Verbal Learninn and V<'rhal Ilrhavtor, 0( 4 ) i.S.3(^544. 
1967. 

The assumption that aecond-language learning should result 
not only in an increase in vocabulary but nlso m an aPPJ0» 
tion to the conceptual semantic structure of the target language 
is tested. Twenty-four American and 24 Spanish subjects gave 
restricted associations both in English and in Spanish to 35 
stimuli under seven different instructions. Second-language 
learners left more blanks in their records than native speaker. 
This was especially true for' American ^"^J^cts ^uc^g 
ish. In both languages, the response variability wa.5 greater 
for Spanish than for American subjects. HoNyever, American 
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subjects were superior when the degree of uonceptual clarity 
was analyzed by counting the reiponse repetitions per stimuiui 
that occur "undeV different task instructions. Interpretations 
are in terms of growth ol-vocabulary and in terms of the acquisi- 
tion of the conceptual, semantic systems of the target language. 
Results suggest that formal language training In college settinga 
encourages the identification of the conceptual semantic struc- 
ture of the target language, whereas the Informal trainihg in 
everyday communication leads to a fast increase In vocabulary 
and in verbal fluency, 19 references. 

369 

Roberts, Alan H,, and Ertckson, Robert V. pelay of graUfication, 
Porteus Mbzb Test performance, and behavioral adjuitmenl in a delin- 
quent group. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 73(5) i449-4S3, 1968* 

The relationships among a behavioral and verbal measure of 
delay of gratification, Poiteus Maze Test measures of planning 
ability and foresight (TQl* Impulse control (Q), and school 
adiustment ratings for delinquent adolescent males were ex- 
plored. The subjects consisted of 80 Spanish Amerioans, 10 
Anglo-Americans, 5 Navajo Indians, and 5 Negroes. Both meas- 
ures of delay of gratification' are slgniAcantly related to the 
Forteui measures and the adjustment ratings. That iSj ability 
or vi^illingneas to delay gratification Is related to short-term 
adjustment In a restrictive training school situation. Delay of 
gratiflcation is also found to be related, In partp to age and 
ethnic group membership, but not IQ. The findings v^ere ripli- 
cated in a Spanish-American subgroup of the total sample except 
for the relationship between TQ and the behavioral measure of 
delay. With the exception of TQ, a high degree of cpmniunaUty 
among the various measurers was demonstrated. The_flndings 
support the construct validity of the Porteus Maze Test and 
further suggest that the construct delay of gratiflcation is a 
particularly powerful one deserving further Investigation, 17 
references. 

370 

Roherti^ Alan H*, and Greene, Joel E. Croiis'cultural study of relation- 
ships among four dimensions of time perspective* Perceptual and 
^foiorSfcill*, 33 1 163-173, 1971. 

The diflferences In the Internal structure of time perspective 
(extension, location, kinesis) for three eUinlc^ groups, Anglo- 
American (AA), Spanish American (SA) and American Indian 
(AI) of two age groups (10 and 16 years) and in two thematic 
content afeas (religious and social) are investigated. Two con- 
tent stimulus cards were randomly ^signed to subjects from 
each ethnic^age subgroup. Data indicate that the extension 
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r^^e (length of ^^IJ^"^^^ 
diflferences for content The social stimulus ^sj^^^_^^ 

1 hour and fewer ihort «tf 3^"%*^^" f° ^^^fetlnf only the 

eombmed effect ol e|nnic ^ - qtories in the past 
SA's and AI's both ^m m^^^^f^^^j^ the 5der 
than do the AA. In general, there « a tenrtency 

groups to tell "l,^t- T^^^ (ihlft in 

younger begin with Pf^^f^.^"^^^^^^ ethnic group 

groups 0 shift from one time location ^ ^not^e.. The 
tend^to stay in a single temporal ^^^f ^ changl tempora 
between the two groups, .^he you"8«^ «f ^^e oWer subjects. 

aspects of social values. 20 references. 

^"translation and ^^t^^°^£^wic?% 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for ChildreT, ^^i^^^ ^ i^tel- 
Binet (S-B) Scale Revised form L ^nd %e Goodc^ g ^ 
ligence Test, into Spanish for us| ^^,,^^e5ions of the 

in vocabulary 

taining difficulty level. DcspiteJhese chanB^^^^ the Ameri.. 
in general.the Puerto Bica^n child scor«^^'°^",„*''-puerto Rican 
cal child. With the Wise, the ^emge^^ .J 

children is 87.94 and with the S-B form L _ ^^^^^ ages 
case of the Goodenough test the nmm? tne a^^_ 
were also found, to be lower ^1* ^^^IS fhere is no doubt 
■ which were selected from Pr>7 f.^^f^'f '^.^j^ ifi^dapted from 
that no. matter how well ^n ^"ten.gence hcale yd^ 
one culture to another there ar^ cu]tura diff|^ 
make the children from the second culture (^g. JJ _^ _.^ 

equivalent to an IQ of 100. 2 references. 

, 1 n r,n.,„ work wilh lir.Hpilflliaod Puerto Ricnn 
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A group therapy project developed for Puerto Rican patients 
in a Veterans Administration hospital is described. The Spanish- 
speaking group was eflfective in overcoming some of the emo- 
tional and reality problems of the patiente by removing the 
language obstacle which was thought to be detrimnntal to ego 
strength. A major outcome of the program v/%s group placement 
in the community, 

373 ■ 

Rodriguez^ Leonardo^ and KimineU H. D. DIscrepancia entre el yo 
real y ol yo ideal en Puerto Rico y los Estadoi Unidos. [The diierepancy 
between the reabeelf and the ideal-aell in Puerto Rico and the United 
itatei.] RevUM'Laiinpamericana de Paicologia^ZiS) 1970. 

The hypothesis that the discrepancy between personality test 
performance under instructions to describe yourself the way 
you actually are (ReaUSelf) and performance under instruc- 
tions to describe yourself the way you would like to be (IdeaU 
Self) depends upon the relative stability of cultural values 
and ideals^ is examined. In a culture with relatively stable and 
long-term values, such as the United States, a large discrepancy 
between Real- and IdeaUSalf has been reported, the ideal being 
more closely in line with the "culturally desirable," In a culture 
recogTiiEed to be in a state of considerable fluxj such as Puerto 
Rico, a smaller discrepancy between Real- and IdeaUSelf Is 
expected since the cultural ideal is not clearly identified/ Two 
' hundred and twenty-three— 118 females and 105 males — 
Puerto Rican collfege students between the ages of 18 and 21 
years were administered a Spanish translation of the Pensacola 
Z. Personality Survey, The results show that while the Puerto 
Rican sample matched the original U.S. sample under the Real- 
Self instructions, their Real-Ideal discrepancy is significantly * 
smaller as predicted. The results support the potential usefuU 
ness of the ReaUIdeal discrepancy methodology in the study 
of cultural influences on personality. 21 references, 

3T4 

/Rogler^ Lloyd H. Does schizophrenia diiorganize the familyi The 
modification^ of an hypothcslg. Ini Rosenthal^ D. The TranMmUaion 
of Schisophreniaf Oxford: Pergamon Press, 1968. pp. 129-135, 

As part of a conference presentation^ on 'the transmission of 
schizophrenia, a study of its disorganizing effect on the family 
Is discussed* The hypothesis is that such a severe mental 
disorder would have a marked disruptive effect, based on the 
assumption that personal and social disorganization are inter= 
related* Emphasis is placed on the effect of schizophrenia on 
the lower-class Puerto Rican family, The data indicate that 
schizophrenia-s destructive effect on the family is dependent 
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1 reference. 

J n lis Aueual B. lit Puerto Rican 

Rogler, Uoyd H., mphead Augu^ Sodology, 67(1) i 

Bpiriluallst ai a piychiatriit. American jour , 

17-21,1961. , „ Oar, 

A p«lin,l.ary study o^'^S^ffi'pWtSu rofttf Lrv.'?, 

Juan. Puerto Rico, suggeits t^lf^ ^P^';^^'^, a therapeutic 
paychiatrists and that ^Pf tual^m f unrtions as ^ tn j^^^ 
outlet fov mental Illness. Syitematic intervie^ws we^ 
from mentally ill ^rsons. ^^e^^S^i^TLmmBAs ' 
psychotlcs, from «^«i'.fP0"!S,J"'^i^3.^i^^Hfled psychia^ 
dla,piosed as havmg "no r^«"f?\'"-^ft^iuent participation 
tri^. Interviewi witti ^^^f^^ Jctlons and 

in their sessions >\.°™«^„^*°^.f f f^r^ data. Spiritualism , 
reactions of their patients P'^?^f^«J/5:, t^Qublpd participants. , 
actively provides social ni^";"«^^c^ | Me woven into 

In the lower class, >V -Z" Ti^J^LafturSil that enmesh the 
the intimate trials,_ strife ajid f ^ stratum. "A 

members of a social y and ^f^^^^^r^mii^ group by 
mentally afflicted individual, ahenated irom his ^ ^^^^^ 
hii deviant behavior , may findjhat a J_.up o^ ^^^^^^ 

• fotmance of socml roles ,m '^""'L ' " th«e g.ncratlons of 
phrenia. !n companne l"'»™"''™,°"s."e i„tont to answer 

?™ny member, ""f '^'^ .ff'^hSor .ToVnersons who develop 

three questions ; (1) Do the .ne ni^''-'^ „ ' , ^ot schizo- 

schizophrenia differ from th^ ^'^^^ZL, do persons 
phrenic? (2) When and under what ciicum..^^^ characteristic 

^ho becon^ -^i^P^"!^^tffe ? dSSophrenia in a 
. of schizophrenia? (3) ^hat enect^ families were 

husband or a wife have on the family. ^ ^ . ^^^^^^ 

SsS^ra^i S.et" "i-and fc yea. of a.e. 
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are in the lowest socioeconomic class, and have n^ver been 
treated for mental illness. Extensive Interviews with the families 
reveal that the husbands or wives who are schizophrenic do not 
dlflfer in childhood,..yoath, or early adult life histories from the 
rtentally healthy men and women. Analyses show that in the 
year priceding the onset of schizophrenia, the sick men and 
women report more economic, social^ and physical problems 
than the well families. As the stresses continue to increase, the 
peraon begins to exhibit the behavior that the society deflnes 
as locura. Once schizophrenia is clearly upparent the extended 
family structure offers aid to the afflicted family ranging from 
token to total support. Whether the husband or wife's family 
offers support depends on which of the two is afflicted. The 
wife of a sick husband receives supp»t from her relatives, 
the husband of a sick wife obtains aid from his relatives. 
Women are shown to be better able to cope with their sick 
husbands while the families of sick wives often fall Into dis^ 
organization, 45 references. 

377 

Romano-y., Octavio I, Charismatic medicme, folk healing, arid foik 
sainthood. American Anihropologut^ 67(5) 11151-1173, 1965. 

An elaboration upon the nature of differencis between folk 
healers is advanced in the hope that new theoretical directions 
for studies will focus upon the folk^medical world. The paper 
begins .with an outline of an empirical mode consisting of 
traditional behavioral diioctions which govern the life of the 
south Texas Mexican American (i.e., community vs. the Atom- 
istic Social Order). Following the outline is the presentation of 
a healing hierarchy conslRting of relative social positions asso^ 
ciated^ with differei Mai healing achievement Finally, a specific 
case of Don Pedrito Jaramillo Is discussed in ^ terms of his . 
ascendancy in the healing hierarchy from an obscure figure to 
a famous healer with a reputation of folk sainthood. The 
analysis of Don Pedrito's social commitment shows him occupy- 
ing the behavioral sector of communality, cooperativeness, and 
mutual assistance. In addition Don Pedrito showed many other 
traits which point toward an Individual^ manife^itation of an 
influence which appears to be fundamentally^charismatife. The 
case of Don Pedro Jaratrallo sug^rests a reexamination of 
historical cases which have, been callGd charismatically innova-^ 
tive. It is further suggested that for folk medicine Jn general, 
future research is possible in terms of differential healer achieve- 
ment and social theory: 19 references. 

378 

Roinano-V,, Octavio h The aiilhropohigy ami sociohigy of th<^ Mrxkan 
American§. El Grito^2C 1 ) 1 13-26, i960, 
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A review of cohttmporary Boclars 'ence litarature Pertaining 

Si serial sclintlsts havs relied upon the concept of rad^tf ^ 
culture in order to describe the foundationi of MA culture, to 
tL ixistenc. of MAs, and to use the idea of traditional 
Stoa io; Empirical Invert^ation. Social ici^ce^U^^^ 
dealt with MAS as an ahistorlc f °Pj«- ^, ^'^^ 
derived from contemporary iocial J^^^jf has 
those held by people during the American frontier _ There n„. 
been no significant change in views toward the MA for the 
nast 100 vSrs These social scieritlats are busily perpetuating 
thf very sam"' opinions of Mexican culture that were current 
S^i^"th^SexiLn American War^ The views |^l^rm^^, 
Lrt dPttradine in that they obliterate history and then rewrite 
?f i S^way ^to elLinate the historical si^iflcance ci 
MAS HistoricSfy, MAS have been, and continue to be. a plural. 
M^pS£ ¥hey cannot be described according to a simphjtia 
formuS^ despite the strident assertions made by social scientists 
tS?i!5i?^on the antiquated idea of ^ bip^PJ^e- o^ 
change It is recommended that the concept of traditiona cuJ 
tore as oresW used by social scientists b« totally dismissed. 
iStead m^^t of 4 historical cultuire must be adopted. 



8 references 
379 



BehamorA < 1 ) s Sl-70, 1970. 

Five maior categories of language prcblems of Spanish-speaking 
SSSn ar/rm!ewed: (a) the vague deflnition_of bilingualism^ 
inadequate timing of second language instruction, (c 
tairopSSmlng context for second If «"^f "f^^^"' 
language equivalence on a bllingml fak. ,^nd e) deahng wi^h 
individual dlflferences attributable to individual child status., 
¥S SuwiVinvolved in a number "^ f J^^^^ 
^iflPri to teach reading to Spanlsh-speaking children are ais 
cuSed and the necelsity for developing new and more appropri= 
atf teehniaues fe linguistically oriented reading materials, a 
lan^age S rience approach, and a bilingual approach based 
UDMi tS unique needs of the Spanish-speaking diild is empha- 
K.Sls^oncluded that while no approach should b« 
a panacea, a number of techniques appear promising. .70 refer 



ences 
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RwenberB Bernard, and Bensman, Jo.eph: Sexual pittern* in throe 
^c'S^Ss of «» A^erlean u»derel«... In= Thornburp, H. 
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ContempGrary AdolescencQi Readings. Belmont, Calif i Brooki/Cole, 
1971. pp, 94-107. 

Thrae 'American othnic subcultures, all consisting of transmi- 
grated groups living in poverty, were studied and the sexual 
patterns, of the youth described. The groups consisted of white 
Appalachians living in Chiuac% Negroes in Washington, D.C* 
and Puerto Ricans in New York. Sharply differentiated patterns 
of sexuaLbehavlor, involving conquest, sex education, sex mis- 
information, attitudes- toward females, responsibility, and affect 
wore discovered, and these patterns are reflected in the lan- 
guage of the subcultures, particularly in the argot. The under- 
class sexual mores differ from those of the American middlfe 
class, but not more than they differ from each other among the 
three ethnic groups. Sexual practices ■ are related to general 
lifestyles, and reflect ghettoization, subcultural isolation, and 
short-range hedonism in groups only recently transplanted from 
their rural areas or origin. 

381 

i = 

Rosenberg, BernErd, and Silverslcin, Harry. Fighting. In; Rosenbergs 
B. THb Varieties of Delinqneni Experience. Waltham^ Massi BlaisdelU 
1969. pp. 77-95. 

The fighting behavior of three study groups of adolescents, 
Southern whites in Chicago, Puerto Ricans in New York, and 
Negroes in Washington, is described, partially in their own 
words. Personal assault is an ever present threat in' a s!um^ 
but variations in the way violence occurs in each area are noted. 
In Chicago, hostiliiy toward minority groups is a major cause 
for fighting, although many times antipAthy is not admitted. 
In Washington, the Negroes were much more likely to keep 
feelings bottled up until som,: petty thing caused a flare-up. 
In New York, violence often occurs because of , the family; 
parents hit to punish and the child takes it out elsewhere or 
he fights to defend a member of his family, 3 references, 

382 

Rosenberg, Bernard^ and SllverHtcin^ Harry. .Potlerns of sexual 
behavior^ Ini Rosenbergs B. The Varieiiea of Delinquent Experiiince* 
Waltham, Magi i Blaiidell, 1969. pp. S9^7S. 

The. dating and sexual behavior of adolescents in three study 
groups. Southern whites in Chicago, Negroes in Washington, 
D.C., and Puerto Ricans In New York, is described in their own 
words, In this context a wide variation in speech was noted, 
which is a rough index of differential association and cultural 
isolation, Groups living in a slum move toward a linguistic 
homogeneity made up of ancestral factors and society's symbQls. 
..Neither the telephone nor car were important in New' York 
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and Washington, but the ca; was of ""^^ J^P^J^^^^ |: 

Sn about contraception by any of the group.. Early mar ..^c 
Is often a resulj:. S references. 



_ , J «M , !^ Hfit-pv Rtealind* Im Rosenbergs 

1969. pp 97-117. 

S sSans in New York, and Negroes WaBhmgto^^^C. 

Cars and car parts were the mam '^""f^/S - WaSSn 
Npw York theft usually was caused by a drug habit , wasnmgiui 
Slato*te„ drug^nlered. Shopliftms wa, very com^^ 

T^rantieed in all three cities, and although a tew PersonB 
Slh^^rug1ddicts-=act alone, most stealing :s done w>th 
friends. 3 references. 

384 ^ 

serifed. SoHiiI CMewopfc, 48(10) 1639-647, iy<>7. 

Characteristics of participants in m jj^l 
hood action for better living P^^^^hoSl^in f ^t 
lies seen by family service agencies and those seen in * y 

Shertr™* W thi, the project itself tew 

Si between regular atlenaers and a^P?"*;. "f*^ 

kt the peraon. reached were more W tha" these m the 

and persons with more education. 6 references. 
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to evaluata 300 iubjects, including ineasuremints of joclolog- 
icalp paychological, and physiologica) variables that are thought 
to be major- charaQteriitics of derinquent behavior* Principal 
emphasis was placed on an attempt to determine If faGtors that 
differentiate delinquents from nondellnquents in urban areas of 
. thi Northiastern United States would also differentiate sample 
populations from other cultural groups.. Several patterns are 
traced In the behavior of subjects In all three findings, and their 
consistency with other reporti is examined. General agree- 
ment in the characteristics of delinquent behavior among the 
groups was founds although some noteworthy differences were 
mainly related to variations In family structure^ childrearlng 
practices, and economic opportunities. The implications of the 
findings for the major theories of delinquency are discussed in 
detail, as well as their contribution to preventive and rehabilita- 
tlon programs, 226 references. 

386 , 

Rosenthal^ Theodore^ and Slegal^ Bernard G* Magic and witcherafti 
An Ititeipretatioti frotn di§ionan€e theory^ SouthweMiem Journal of 
Anthropology, 15(2) 1 143-167, 1959. v 

An attempt to explain magic and witchcraft from a dissonance 
frame of reference is presented in order to advance a coherent 
set of tentative hypotheses which miay serve as a stimulus to 
further investigation. The nethod of exposition is essentially 
clinical. This paper Is divided Into three sections the first 
of which outlines some main ideas on dissonance theory. The 
second section deals with certain critical dimensions- of magic 
and witchcraft which make them amenable to more systematic 
cross-cultural testing,. It further develops the idea that magic 
comes into being as a symbolic alternate method of controlling 
the envi!ronment. The last section ties together the developed 
thoughts and presents a formulation of 10 hypotheses. These 
propositions form a fairly unified body of postulates which 
extend and glva further articulation to Malinowskl's hypothesis 
that magic aims at technical control over the physical environ- 
ments? references. ' . 

387 

Rosenthal, Ted L,, and Zimtnerman, Barry J. Modeling by exempli- 
fieation and Instruction in training conservation. Developmental Psy^ 
cAolofy, 6(8) 1302-401, 1972. 

Observational learnhig by middle-class Anglo-Americans, by 
economically disadvanteged Chicano first graders, and by 4- 
year-olds on niultidimensional Piagetian Conservation tasks 
is reported^ Without further training, imitative conversation 
was generalized to new stimuli. Verbally praising the model's 
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responaes did not affect performance. A "o^^^^^^'^'^^J.^lJ^ 
17a,u.^A initiallv conservinff children's scores. A nonmodel ng 
"Sionf ScS'e id" not alter conservation^ i^^^ 
L ?5e\o explain stimulus equivalence improved "sponj^s w^n 
b(ih judged equivalence and explanation were "luired ^^t 
lot wWn judged equivalence alone was required. Observing 
a mcSefcoSe without tfving explanations ^^'f'f^^^ 
tuSents plus rule responses in imitation indicative of infe^ 
th nWng elicited by modelinR. The efhciency o^J"^^^ 
Sniques for transmitting abstract mformution and foi use 
in practical pedagogy is discussed. 12 referencea. 

388 

Rownlhnl Ted U Underwood, Billies nnd MoPlin, Mnrmn. Am-e.^ 
Salir^om in^enlive praclicc«. Journal of Edncmonnl F^ycholon. 
60<5)i37O-3?6,1969. 

The motivational effects of an experimental Pro»^ ■ 
■ dps;i'ffned for cultufally disadvantaged childien are evaiu 

Relative to a control g« of conventional classrooms. 
SSs 155 primary grade classrooms m T™. 

dSh^L Observations were made on ^^'^^ 
n^f^va H^h^vlnr th^ tarMt to whom the teacher cimpenseu 
SSi^^^^nat^^^ °f^e incentives delivered, and the action 
S (St^ which elicited reinforcement fn,m ^^^^ 
^suto reveal iperimental classrooms ^ be charac^. d by 

S th^?si^s!';S^'furth^r^.untainod wh;ni experimen a^ 

^eS^ asS^sing specific classroom incentive Practices ^ 
jSc^ ani impliitions „f the cuiantitative results are dis- 
cussed. 17 references. 

38^ 

Rownthal Ted L.-, Coson, Muryi »»ri. Jr.. Muurei Zinimern.an, 
(56, 1970. . > 

'anf ^'^o? I T^e^l^i^ doSlt with'the applications of 
on en^S^ll^rcement and social learning V^f^^ 
well a, with the needs of culturally cl.HadvHntaKud ^^-^ 
The l^lo^isted of making available resource personnel to 
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assist teachers' in tlieir day=to-day activity for a period of at 
least 1 year. Results reveal .that EP teachers score signifl^ 
cantly higher than teachers not included in the EP in: incourag- 
ing free access to,, and eKploration of, a wide range of material 
^ and experience despite considerations of tidiness of uniformity ; 
emphaLiizing motivational practice factors in shaping gchool 
performance and ultimate, rather than immediate, aequisitton; 
discouraging the repetition of grades and grade placenient based 
on judgments of innate intelligence or '*maturational" readiness; 
discouriLging use of censure and criticism ^as guidance devices, 
^Result^' also Indicate that when the attijtudes of teachers with 
^9 or fewer years of experience were compared with those of 
teachers having 10 or more years of^ experience, the newer' 
teachers proved to agree more with the EP philosophy. It is alio 
shown that without training, ongoing contact with culturally 
disadvantaged youngsters led teachers to induce attitudes in 
general concordance with EP philosophy but of lower intensity 
than was accomplished through teacher retraining. It further 
appeared th^t^ without maintaining such attitudes by continued 
training, when teachers stopped working with underprivilegad 
children, teacher attitudes became statistically indistlnguiBhable 
from those of colleagues accustomed to working with middle»^ 
and upper-class children. A second study reveals that a short 
6-week Intensive training program also results in teacher atti- 
tude change. 16 references. 

390 

"RrJenthaU^Ted L.| Henderson, Ronald W*; Hobson^ ArHnei and Hurt^ 
'Maure, Jri Social strata and perception of magical and folk-medical 
child care* Journal of Social pBychology^ 77 (I) 1 3-13, 1969, 

The relationship between social strata and the perception of 
magical and folk-medlcal child care practices is studied. Female 
subjects^ 37 Mexican American (MA), 62 lower income Anglos 
(Low-A) and 60 upper income Anglos (Up-A), rated 10 main 
assertions related to magical child care healing cures on a 

. 7-ppint scale during a home interview. Response to an assertion 
was elicited from the following standpoints' a) most people in 

. your community; b) Mexican Americans; c) Negroes; d) typi- 
cal Americans; e) yourself. The data reveal that the MA 
groups accept the main cures significantly more than do the 
LiOw»A group which in turn, display less rejection of each belief, 
and their aggregate, than do the Up-A group. Thus not only 
cultural milieu but also socioeconomic level within Anglo- 
American society affects acceptance of the healing practices. 
The sizable group differences derive more from intense disagree- 
ment of Anglo women than from strong agreement with the 
belief , complex by the MA group. In regard to cures, the Up-A 
group differentiates itself from Its peer community and from 
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Negroes, and differentiates its community from MM more than 
either of the two groups. The MA group feels that mag,(ml 
practices are more common.ln the older generation than do the 
other women. All groups judged that such c^'res %vould be used 
less often, if at all, by the next generation of mothers. 12 reter- 
ences. , - ' »• 

/ i 

Rothenberg. Albert. Puerlo Rico and aggrogNion. American Journnl 
of Piycfciairy, 120(10) 1962-970, 1964. 

The difflculty of Puerto Ricans to self-regulate feelings 
aggression and anger is examinsd. m^ J^ohtmd 

to emphasize personality qualities such as digmdad (dignity) 
and fiospUaUdad (hospitality) are needed to preserve a social 
appearance at the expense of inner paychological needs Thus- 
the adherence to these ideas results in suppression and repression 
of assertiveness and aggressiveness. Since socially direct assei- 
tiveness is frowned upon, maladaptive ways of 'expressing ag= 
gression such as angry outbursts, sudden violence or ^se 
destructiveness lead to serious social prob enm For exam^ 
fton-negligent manslaughter In Puerto Rico m ,1961 was 71 per 
100,000 population as 'compared to 4.7 per 100,000 population 
in the United States. Most murders appear- to be noi>premedita= 
ted so-called crimene^ personales, or crimes of pas.s.on Frj- 
meditated murder .for monetary gain is almost unheard of On the. 
island. Crimes of violence do ^ot seen- result P^^"^; ^ 
anticolonial feelings, ethnic i^oblems ^^^""'^f^'J^^S^S? 
but more from sudden loss of control in personal ielationship=, 
If is concluded that much of the present problem M^^^^^^ 
by ths impact of culture change and a need to adapt to new, 
values and economic problems ^Large. faTnll.ea and con sec, uen 
problems in childrearing practices serve to perpetuate problems 
in handling aggression. 39 references. 

392 

Rb^ko, VilAU, and Wonk, Ernest. V^'^^'P^J^^J^l^^ 
delinquent groupB of different ethnic origin. Journal of Conmllmn 
Pjycholo|y,29(3) »282a96.5. 

An investigation of intellectual test differences among delinquent 
' white Negro-, and Mexican -American (MA) California Youth 
lu Srlty^ (C¥A) : inmates is presented. The subjects were 
administered the California Test of Mental Maturity (CTMM) 
an? the General Aptitbde Test Battery ((3ATJJ). Three mde= 
■ pendent studies were conducted with all .uibjects randomly.dKS^ 
teibuted. The first study contained 78 subjects m each the 
three subgroups while the second and third cuntained 50 rp 
each subgroup. Ah a'halyses of variance showed that on the 

: • ' ^218 , 
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CTMM for all three studies, the white group acored highest, 
the Negro group lowest. The MA group was equal to the Negro 
group in the language portion of the test and. tended to occupy 
an intermediate position between the Negro and white gruupH 
on the nonlanguage portions of the test The Negroes tend to 
score consistently low on both the verbal and nonverbal sections = 
of the GATE, whereas the whites score consistently high. The 
MA occupied an intermediate position on the nonverbal tests 
but were as low as Negroes on the verbal tests. The MA group 
performed most poorly when good performance depended on 
alther language ability or knowledge of material taught in school 
and perforrnjd best on nomicadernic subjects. Test differences 
between the white and MA group .laralleled the differences in 
educational levels. No refprences, 

393 

Rubel, Anliur J, Condepts of disease In Mcxiran-Atnerican culliire. 
American Anihropologul, 62(5) : 795-814, 1960. 
The manner in which traditional concepts of health and disease 
contribute to the maintenance of the Mexican^Amerlean (MAJ 
social system In Texas is examined. Five illnesses which are 
culturally confined to the MA are caida de jnollei-a (fallen 
fontanel), empacho ^intestine block by a bolus of food) , mat ojo 
(evil eye), susto (shock) , and ma7 pueBto (sorcery). The first 
four illnesses are categorized as male.^ jiaturaleH, sicknesses 
from natural cause within the realm of God and mal piiesto 
is considered 7nal aiiificial or outside the realm of God, A 
description of each of the four illnesses which are conceptually 
bound together by MAs is presented with case study illustra- 
tions. A discussion of the MA familial structure which examines^ 
the roles of hermaiioSf pyHmo heynnarws, concii^ios, hijas, sobrinaB^ 
padrinos and coinpadre^ is presented. It is shown that the four 
illnesses have remained firmly embedded in the MA sociocultural 
framework despite the introduction of. an alternate system of 
belief and competing heHling ways. It Is argued thfet three of 
the four illnesses function to sustain some of the dominant 
values of MA culture by emphasizing maintf aance of the soli- 
darity of a small, bilateral family unit and by prescribing the 
appropriate role behaviors of males and females and of older 
and younger individuals. Those whds^^ientation is toward 
adoption of Anglo-American HOcloculturarT^a^or tend to dis-^ 
parage these concepts of illness as' ingenuous beulfe' The more 
credulous individuals seize upon every availabje opportunity 
to vouch for the authenticity of the illness. The successful 
effort of the lay curer Is always relateci triumphantly in a manner 
to suggest that more has b^en at stake than a simple m_atter 
of curing the individual It is submitted that each success of 
traditional healing procedures is a vindication of traditional 
modes which are beset by pressure to change. 7 references. 
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394 

RuM, Arthur J. The epid.mlolopy of « folk 111,,....= Su.to i,. IHHpan.r 
America. Ethnology, 3(3) i26a=28:i. 1964. 

An exploratory inveltigation seekn to hhsoh« th« oxleM to which 
folk mness may ,be subjectod to epidam.ologicul stu to A 
m^sentation of aome of the general metholog-cal problem, n 
Sying the folk illneBs phenomona i« followed by a. examma- 
t£noi%usto:a Hi.panic-American folk illne.., The o syn- 
drome reflects the presenc. of a trail complex c""^"^ 
beliefs that an Individual is composed <,f ^^^f ''"''"^ "^,3 
one or more immaterial «ouls or .piriU which may f .^^^^'l 
from the body and wander freely. The.e souIb may eave the 
body during Rleep. Among peasant and urban K'-o^P^ f^Jf 
ak/become detached m n cnn^oquencn o an "g expen- 

ence. The basic syndrome appears as follow«; 1) 
the patient evidences restlessness: 2) during waking houis 
patients are characterized by li.tlcssness, loss ol ^'^'^oUt,^^ 
hiterest in dress and personal hygiene, loss tt'cn^. Jepres- 
sion and introversion. Eleven case studies illustrate the 
cumstances surrounding the onset of a specific Jjf - ^ 
and provide some of the socuU or pursonaht> . '^^ 
of the patient. Discussion of the curing rites a^- 
the s»s£) svndrome in various ca^^e studies is presented One 
of the most noteworthy aspects of the sn.ta pHouomena . that 
a basic cure of promises and assumptions (symptoms, etu logv. 
ar^r^^^s of healing), r«eur with remarkable 
amonf many HispanicAmerican gmups. A ten ative hN pothes s 
^r^e^^t Jsto illness in societies nf Hispamc Amenca 
SSy S^understood as a product of a complex interaction bebve n 
an individuaPs state of health and the ^f'^f^^''^^^^^^ 
his society provides, mediated by aspects ot that mdniciuals 
personality. 31 roferences. 

395 <j 

Ruhrl Arthur J. The M.-xirnn Am.rirnn pnlnmilln. infhh.pnUmrnl 
t<„^,ii.lfM, 7(4) 192-97. 19fi5. 

The basic organizational features of thu 
(MA) pahmm, a voluntary friendship organization m smUh 
Texas are discussed. Generically, Pf'^^^ f'-'f'^^'X^^^: 
centric association of young MA males who interad ^v. h sonn. 
requency: Palomillas are particularistic. J . ^ ^^''^ 

and noninstrumental; they lack such norpnrale attributes as 
group iminc. Identification with a particidar territory, ingrou, 
sentiments, or cvun persistence over t.m(^ The ab.ente of 
S^ntal leaders and , the faihire of the participants to 
SSSy allocate differential roles t" one another are „o cj , 
It is m the pnhnuiUn, rather than in the Ian ilv. that a m 
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becomes a man aivl learns to expreMH himself as such. It has been 
suggested that palojnillaH permit young men to conduct them- 
selves In a manner which is quite incompatible with the kind of 
behavior demanded of them within the structure and values 
of the MA family, The supportive role of the palomilla in two 
life crises situations, the transition period between betiothal 
and marriage, and bereavement is shown. Empirical data dem- 
onstrates that these amorphous friendship associations are 
important both to the individual participants and to the society 
of which they are u part, A MA\s involvement in paloyyiilla 
activities is a period in his development within the structure 
of MA culture and sodialization. 8 references. 

396 

Hu<^bens, Edwin P. Our urban ^ht^lUM In nriliHh jH^rHiHTtlvr. Ilrban 
AffairMQuarterly,6(S) iM9-^M, 1971. 

American urban ghettos arc discussed In British perspective. 
It is noted that some essential and crucial features of the ghetto 
problem are tending to be submerged and postponed rather 
than faced and resolved. Among the most crucial features is 
the interrelationship between the economic and the social aspects 
of the ghetto. In Great Britain a comparable pattern of colored 
minorities moving into an Industrial economy and a mainly 
white society is found. It is a flow of immigrants into Britain 
mainly from the new Commonwealth areas of Asia, Africa, 
and the West Indies. Most have come since 1954 and settled 
primarily in the great urban centers, particularly in certain 
districts! Although much smaller in scale, this pattern is similar 
in many features to the migrations of southern Negroes and 
Spanish^culture Puerto Ricans to the northern cities in the 
Unitod States. Likewise, the impact in Britain has come out in 
colored protests and white backlashes, including a few violent 
outbreaks and even the beginnings of black power movements 
and white youth racist gangs; although, so far, nothing has 
occurred there on the order of the great urban race riots in the' 
United States during tht' last few years. 10 references 

397 

Rucvf?ni, Uri. Using srnHirivily iraining wilh junior hi|ih school ^tu* 
di^nis. Children, 18C2 ) ^ 69^72, 1971. 

A successful program of senHitivity training for 15 aggressive 
junior high school students whose behavior had been character^ 
ized by destructiveness. truancy, and fighting is described. The 
experiment was conducted for 2 hours once a week over a 
period of 5 months in a school in a heavily populated black 
neighborhood of Philadelphia and involved 10 black and five 
Puerto Rican students from 15 to 31 years of age—eight boys 
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and seven girls, all volunteers from a Hat of names si^bmitted 
by their teachers. Objectives of the program were to help the 
students increase their social sensitivity and their behavioral 
flexibility. Various group therapy techniques and exercmeH were 
used to enhance the group process, including strength bombard^ 
ment of positive feelings and free expression of iiegative feel- 
ings Students in the experiment, were enthusiastic and i"'-'- 
dences of truancy and aggression among them decreased More^ 
over, many teachers Indicated that their own attitudes towa d 
students in the group had become more pOHltivc, Success of the 
experiment led to formation of another training group m the 
■ current year, 7 references. 

398 

Ruiz, Rene A. ^'Frequency count of M.lf.i.l. ntine.l lUibun, M^-si.a,,- 
American, Pucrlo Ricnn, and Spanish p^yrholoM-HiH. p.ydnnU-...., 1 
.ociologkl. In the United StnK-H." lln,Mibl..h..,l mn,n...rr,pl. U71. 
10 pp. (Xerox) 

An analysis of Spanish^surname (SS) ethnic ^^""^ity /roup 
membership in associations of psycholngy. p»ychiat y .mci soc - 
S la presented. Membership lists of these associations were 
exSined in order to identify those individuals whose s na^ 
might be Spanish. From a .otal pool of almost 60,000 mumber^, 
a subpool of 501 was identified as SS. Following two attempt^ 
?o obSn accurate SS ethnic background information by mad. 
a total 'of 379 responses were analyzed (76 percent return). 

{locate that 105 individuals identified themselves a, 
"Spanish-surname ethnic minority group American residents 
iS group breaks down into i8 psychologists. 20 P^'ch>atris|^ , 

i sociologists who identify themselves as fonovs^:.30 
Cubam. 30 Mexican Americans. 10 PiK^rtn liicans. and 35 
Spaniards. A mailing list which identifies ^ ^f''^ _ ^^"^^^ 
^erican, Puerto Ricans and Spaniards by l^f^^^J'I^ 
vided It is suggested that these professionals ha%e the po_ 
tenfial to serve as resource personnel to increa.^e the number of 
i^'Shnic'ScSty group members to join th^ d^cip^m^ 
Recommendations to create support programs fo> tj^^^';^ 
recruitment of SS individuals into the various disciplines arc 
discussed, i references. 

399 • I 

R„i«, R«ne ^1 Relalivo frequency of Americans witb S,H.ni.b ";rn„nH^ 
P«ycfcotofull26( 11 ) i 1022-1024, 1971. 

An attemp to quantify the relative frequency of A^ericjms 
with Spanik surnames (SS) who, are -i^s^c^tions of .psy- 
chology, pskhiatry and .sociology anci who reside in the U.b. 
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or elsewhere is summarized. Two irKlepundent judges, one of 
whom resided in Me^cico for a number of years, identifled SS 
from director'' and registries of five organizations related to 
the three disciplines mentioned above. The possible list was 
further reduced by deleting SS that failed to appear in a 
standard 12-volume work on Spanish genealogy and heraldry, 
Resulta show a total of 1,091 SS from' the three disciplines 
with 501 residing in the U,S, and 590 elsewhere. The American 
Psychiatric Association with a total membership of 15,799 shows 
544, or 8*44 percent SS. However, only 85^ or M percent reside 
in the U.S. The Guide to Graduate Departments and Sociologi&ts 
with a total membership of 3,250 shows 89 entries, or 2J3 
percent SS. With the exception of seven SS the remainder 
reside in the U,S, The American Sociological Association has 
152, or 1.59 percent SS out of 9,566 members, Only 80 SS 
members/ or ,84 percent reside in the U.S. The American Psy=. 
chological Association with the largest membership of 28*488, 
lists 302, or 1.06 percent SS members. Again only 260, or J8 
SS members reside in the U.S. Finally, the Professional Psy- 
chology Association has 4, or ,18 SS members out of a total 
membership of 2,160, All four SS members reside in the U,S. 
Although the SS figures appear relatively small, it is believed 
that these numbers are somewhat inflated. No references, 

400 

Rui^^ Riiperto* Improving police— Puerlo Rican rolationa. Ini Pfeffer^ 
Ai, Prpceedingi of the John Jay College Faculty Seminnri, New Yorki 
John Jay Gollcga Faculiy Seminars^ 2, 1971 . 91 pp. 

Difficulties encbuntered by Puerto Ricans who come to the 
United States, particularly in their relations with the police, 
are discussed. Although crime is increasing in Puerto Rico, 
due largely to outside influences, the Puer: o Ricans are basically 
a law-abiding people with respect for the police. They often 
become involved with the law when they first come to the 
United States because they are ignorant of the laws here and 
their customs are different. The language barrier and poor 
economic conditions are contributing factors. Community rela- 
tions units established in police departments should train the 
police to understand the Puerto Rican mores and culture, and 
should train private citizens to understand and cooperate with 
the police. The police should be given more authority and the 
population will have more respect for them. Recruiting policumen 
with Hispanic origins would also help. 

401 

Ruehing, Wiiliam A. Ciag§, culture, and -'iocial struclure and anomie.'' 
American Journal of Sociology, 76(5) i857-a72. 197L 
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Hypotheses derived from Merton's theory of fSi"' . 
and anomie, which views deviant behavior and deviant attitudeH 
as due to the malintegratlon of cultural goals and Hucial nornw, 
were tested on 240 well-to-do and affluent farmers and l,08i 
mostly poverty level farm workers in Washington. Farm workers 
consisted of Anglo-Americans, bilingual Mexican American^ 
and non-English-speaking Mexican Americans. Results indicate 
that disjunction between educational aspirations for children 
and perceived opportunity is greater among Anglo-American 
farm workers than farmers. In both classes, however, disjunc- 
tion is related to normative alienation (normle.ssness . Ihe 
relationship appears to depend upon cultural background, sinc_e 
the relationship holds for Anglo-Americans and, less consist- 
ently, bilinguais, but not at all for non-English si.eakers. Results 
thus suggest that the relationship between aspiration perceived 
opportunity disjunction and normlosaness transcends class 
levels but may be specific to a culture that emphasizes an open- 
class ideology. Hence it is the cultural interpretation given _^ 
aspiration perceived opportunity disjunction rather than dis- 
junction per se that may be crucial m normleHsness. 41 lefer- 
ences. 

402 . 
Safn, Helen T. From »honly lown lo public l,m,,ing= A «omporiH,m of 
family siruclure in two urban neiphborhoocl. .n Pu. rlo R.co. Cnnb^ 
bean Studieg, 4(1 ) =3-12, 1964. 

An effort is made to ascertain the ba.Mc patterns of f^^pii'y ^^"^ 
community life in a shanty town and the way m which ^ese 
patterns are altered in public housing. Data wenj co^^ 
■bv means of intensive participant ob8ervatioi> and a tormai 
^eT^^ew schedule administered to a sample ot 474 mdividujUs 
in 100 households in each neighborhood. An attempt was nade 
to interview male and female adults f« .^^•^IV'-v ^^S^i^ 
The ethnohistorical approach to West Indian family structure 
cannot explain the differential emphasis on matritocality in a 
culturally homogeneous population like the chanty town and 
public housing project. Job instability, limited opportuni ies for 
upward mobility, the strict division of labor in the househdd, 
and the strong emotional bond between a mother, hei childien. 
and her female relatives all contribute to the m^^W'^f P°JJt;jni 
of the man in both the .shanty town and the P^J^ct household. 
In public housing his status is weakened further by a pater- 
nalistic project management which takes over many of his re- 
sponsibilities while the woman's role in running the- household 
^i^earing the children is left largely intact. Uuk slavery 
and West African heritages may have contributed to ttie origin 
of the matrifocal family in the Caribbean, wo mus. look to 
present-day structural factors for its continnation. b references. 
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403 

Stffo, Helun I, Sllmului/reiponiei The poor are like everyone c!sc^ 
Oscan Psychology Today, 4(4) i26, 28, 30, 32, 1970. 

A study of Puerto Rico's poor refutes that portion of the Oscar 
Lewis study which found them to be fatalistic, lazy, ignorant 
people who don't know how to spend their money. On the 
contrary, those Puerto Rican poor interviewed in the current 
study believe firmly in upward mobility based on individual 
initiative, thrift, education^ and other attitudes common'.y asso- 
ciated with, the Protestant ethic. Unfortunately, the poor in 
Puerto Rico are content with the relatively small gains made 
in the last decade: a small house^ a stable minimum income^ 
and education for their children. Their modest gains have 
played a itrategic role in maintaining the existing social system 
in Puerto Rico^ convincing the poor that upward' mobility is 
posFible and that anyone who wants to can get ahead. This 
coDimitment to the status quo extends to Puerto Rico's continued 
dependence on the United States and its rejection of communism. 
Their handicap is that they do not evidence a current capacity 
to recognize their potential and change the socioeconomic struc- 
ture that places limitations on their continued advancement. 
No references. 

«4 / 

Satiehez; Arnisnd J. The deflners and the defined i A menial health 
iBiue, El Grito, 4( 4 ) : 4-1 1, 197 1 * 

The central issue explored is that the nonutilization by Chicanos 
of public outpatient and inpatient mental health facilities 
throughout California is due to the fact that these services 
are planned by institutions outside of the barrio. Literature 
cited shows that the nonutilization of mental health facilities 
does not occur because of lower rates of psychological distress, 
but because the services are irrelevant to the Chicano. Mental 
illness can only be defined in relation to the social problems which 
cause stress. Since the mental health services offered Chicanos 
fall to alleviate the social problems which intensify psychological 
problems, they are of little use= According to the author, mental 
illness must be deflncd within the franiework of the Chicano 
philosophy of life. This can only be achieved when the community 
is allowed to deflne mental illness and. plan mental health 
services* 12 references. 

405 

Sanchez, George L Group difTcrenees In Spanigh-Speflkinp children i 
A critical review. Journal of Applied PsyrhoUtgy^ 16( 5 ) i549=558, 
1932. 

^ *^ 
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A critical literature review of group differences as revealed by 
intelUgcnce teats for Spanish-speaking (SS) children la pre- 
sented. It is shown that SS children receive attention in numer- 
ous investigations where they have been clasaified as inierior 
to the Engliah-speaking American children on the basis of teats 
results' Three explanations for group differences are offered : 
(a) Innate capacity Is differentiated racially, and intelligence 
testa measure such differentiation, (b) Environment is larg^ely 
responsible for "Intelligence" as measured by teats, and intel- 
. ligence tests are in part measures of environment etTecta. (c) 
Bilingual'"8m, over and above its environmental attributes, is 
a handicap acting not only upon language expression and Ian- 
guage understanding but upon more intricate psychological proc- 
esses. At the very least, bilingualiam presents an extra obstacle 
in the learning process of foreign-lahguage children. These 
explanations have led Investigators of the problem to recognize 
that the scientiflc value of teat re.sults is not entirely determined 
■by the reliability of the measure uaed but is conditioned by the 
extent to which the comDlex faclors of heredity, environment, . 
and language Individually and collectively have entered into 
the problem. Detailed examinations of each of the above expla- 
nations for group differences are presented, 40 references, 

406 

Sanchez, Georgo I. ScoroB of Spanish-Spcoking c' ■..(iron on rcpcntcil 
teiti. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 40 C 1 ) 1 223-23 1 , 1932. 
The effects of adminiatering a number ,of intelligence ^teats to 
Spaniah-speaking children are examined. Both the btanfora 
Achievement Test (SAT), Forma A. 1?. V, V (Vmrnry and 
Advance), and the Haggerty Intelligence Teat (HIT) were 
given to 45 Spanish-speaking children^ grades three to eight 
in New Mexico over a, 1-year period. Results show that: (1) 
As a general rule, the mean quotients in the various abilities 
tested are increasingly greater with successive applications of 
the teat (2) The increases in mentPl ability are largest, followed 
by increases in reading ability. (3) Children in the upper grades 
- show higher quotients on the first te.rting but make smaller 
gains on the retesta'than do chiUlren in the lower gradea. (4) 
The brightest children have the highest educational quotients 
on the first test, but on the retesta the duller children make 
greater gains in both mental and educational ability. (5) Reading 
correlates most highly with other abilities. (6) Quotients ahow 
negative correlations with other changea. The study shows that 
for both mental and educational abilities of Spaniah-apeaking 
children, the changes beyond the second test vary not only for 
grade groupa 6ut alao for different ages, for different school 
subjects, and for brighter and duller children. The obtained 
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variation makes evaluation of the meritB of the tests' application 
very difficult. The various factors which account for the variation 
are discussed in detail. 31 references. 

407 

Sanchez, George L BilingiialiBm and tncntfll mcaBiircH. Jirarnal of 
Applied pMychology, 18(6) :?65-772, 1934, 

A critical analyBls of mental measures as they relate to bilingual 
subjects reveals the injustices committed by the unsophisticated 
who misapply the tests, It is pointed out that those who blindly 
accept the doctri le- of individual difference, fail to recognize 
^the importance uf personal, social and cultural differences of 
'people, The issues discussed are: (1) Tests are not standardized 
on the Spanlsh^speaking population of this country. (2) Test 
items are not representative of the Spanish-speaking culture, 
(8) The entire nature of intelligence is still a controversial 
issue. (4) Test results from the Spanish speaking continue to 
be accepted uncritically, (5) Revised or translated tests are 
not necessarily an improvement on test meusures, (6) Attitudes 
and prejudices often determine the use of test results, (7) The 
influence of testing on the educational Bystem is phenomenal. 
It is suggested that a note of caution in the use of mental 
tests is in order. Furthermore, mental tests are not measures 
in -the same Bcnse that yardsticks and meters are measures. 
They are. Instead, professional instruments which must be sup- 
plemented by intelligent and professional application and evalua-^ 
tion for the best intereRts of the child and the group concerned, 
9 references, 

408 

Sanchez, George I. The iinplicalions of a basal vorabulary to the 
measurement of the abilities of bilingual children. Journal of Social 
pMychology, 5(3)1 39,^402, 1934. 

The emphasis on a basal vocabulary as a prerequisite to the 
measurement of the mental abilities of bilingual children is 
presented, Speciflcany, a standard basal vocabulary list of 660 
words was designed and checked against the Stanford-Biiiet 
vocabulary, years 3 to 8, inclusively. Under present cohditiona 
in the schools attended by the Spanish^Rpeaking children this 
basal vocabulary represents the deHideratum~r\ot actual 
achievement. Therefore, the following comparisons - may be 
judged as ultraconservative in portraying actual language handi- 
caps. Results of tl.2 comparison show that there are 8 
''unknown" words found in the Stanford-^Binet test with some 
of the words affecting as many as six separate tests, In addition 
to the fact that many of the words are '^unknown'* to the 
children, there is the added difficulty of homonyms and of word 
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usage. The examination of vocabulary difficulties presented to 
Spanish-^speaking children by the Stanford-BInet suggcstB that 
gchools have been failing at their jobs. The improvement of the 
instruction of these children is essential to proper meaRurement. 
Schools should make experiences to the Spanlsh^speaking chil- 
dren as comh.on as^ they are to the children upon whom the 
norms of the teit measure are based. 15 references. 

409 

Sanchez Hidalgo, Efraln, Psicologia y curriculo. [pHychology and 
curriculum,] Revisia Memicana de Psicplogia, 2(9) i785«793, 1966, 

Recent contributions of psychology to education, particularly 
with regard to curriculum devebpment, are summarized. Areas 
in curriculum where psychology plays a major role Include: 
(1) Intellectual develop77ient..UBTe intelligence testing, mental 
deflciency^and mental superiority, and juvenile delinquency are 
discussed in relation to curriculum planning, (2) Socioeconomic 
and cuWuraX deprivation. Relating curriculum to the students' 
daily life is seen as a significant necessity for achieving motiva- 
tion and educational development. This is especially true in 
,the case of economically and socially deprived children whose 
home environment is not educationally stimulating. (8) Lan- 
guage. Language learning is considered the key to humanization 
and the learning of two or more languages is highly recom^^ 
mended, (4) Perception and mmning. Effective teaching creates 
an environment that permits the exploration of meaningful 
learning/To attain this environment the educator must be 
aware ol\ the students' attitudes and perceptions toward educa- 
tion before a curriculum program of 'Hvhat is important" can 
■be designed, (5) Motivation. The educator should be provided 
with as much knowledge as possible of contemporary psychologi- 
cal investigations that relate to motivation. With this knowledge 
the teacher can better understand the dynamics that stimulate, 
direct, and sustain student conduct* 6 references. 

410 

Sattua^ - Victor D, Socio-cullural aHpcctB. Im BoUak, Leopold, and 
Loeb, Laurence, edi. The Schhophrenic Syndrome. New York; Grune 
8l Slratlon, 1969, pp, 25^310. 

The relationship of schizophrenia to poverty is reported by 
a great many investigators, though this is not a universal 
finding, A major epidemiologic study found that the class posi- 
tion of a given schizophrenic is a function of the disease; the 
. v^'J^ential schisophrenic is more likely to end up in a lower- 
dhm position. In relation to prognosis,^ one study found that 
schizophrenics in lower classeb tended to\3tay longer In mental 
hospitals. Another study found that the\ lower-class schlzo-^' 
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phrenica i-eloased from the hospital had a much betior mental V 
itatAJS than the upper=clasa released schizophrenics Despite 
the prevalence of this disease among the lower classes, it 
does not necessarily hold for the educational level ; the rate is 
not higher among those with a low level of education. Oversuas 
emigration and intracontlnental emigration were found to coi- 
relate with an Increase in mental illness. Migration within the 
same country appears to be deleterious m the United States 
but not in the Scandinavian countries. From .studies of various 
ethnic and nationality groups, the highest incidence is among 
the Negroes and Puerto Ricana; the total Jewish rate was found 
. lower (3B.B percent) than the Protestant (41.7 percent) or 
Catholic (41.2 percent). Studies in Latin America, the.Carib- 
bean Islands, European countries, Asiatic countries, Africa and 
the Middle East are reviewed. Some believe that the social 
. environment influences the increase or decrease of schizophrenia 
and others-insist that the prevalence of this disease is the same 
in all countries, differences in statistics being attributed to the 
available hospital facilities. Research in this area should be 
conducted on an international level. 450 references. 

411 

S«under«, Lyk. Healing way. fl^ ^r''''^^^f"'^':'^l;J^l^^^ 
Gartly, cd. PatienU, PhyMiciam apd IHncM. IllinoiHi The Free trcw, 

1958. pp. 189-206. 

The sociocultural aspects of medical care and treatment of the 
Spanish speaking (SS) in the Southwest are examined. The 
SS's medical knowledBe of illness and treatment stems from 
four sources: 1) folk^medical lore of medieval Spain as refined 
in several centuries of isolation from its source; 2) .cultures ot 
m^ or more American Indian tribes; 3) ^"^1° f 
aa practiced -in rural- and urban areas ; and 4 . scientific^ 
medical sources. In a given in.^tance of illness, elements from 
■ any of the above sources may be utilized, for ,^6^*'"!" t'/^^^f, 
of the four sources from which SS P°Pl| J^f ^^^'^^iS 
about sickness and its treatment are classified as med»xiim 
Folk medicine differs from scientific medicine m tha^t it is the 
■common possession of the group and there -is little division of 
knowledge with respect to medicine among the group members 
The folk medicine is a welUorganized And fairly consisteTit 
theory of medicine. Detailed descriptions of Mexican folk medi= 
cine and Spanish-American folk medicine are'presented along 
wi4 comparisons of folk medicine and scientific medicine and 
Sk practitioners. Reasons for Anglo medicine not being more 
extei^ively used are the geographical distanpe factors, the c^at 
■ factor, the lack of knowledge of Anglo madical ways and the 
fear fkctor Anglo medicine is rapidly becoming more accepted 
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despite the many obstacles that operate in the sociocuitural 
environment No references, 

412 

Sau&ders^ Lylc, ond Satnorn, Julian. A medical cnre program in 
Colorado County. In: Paul, Benjamin D*, ed. Health, Culture and 
Community, Naw Yorki Rusiel Sage Foundation, 1955, pp* 377=400. 

The success of a medical care program which was organized 
and began functioning in Brazos County, Colorado, an area 
inhabited primarily by rural Spanish Americans (SA), is pre- 
sented. Membership drives twice succeeded in obtaining the 
540 members necessary to sustain the Association; however, 
membership declined as soon as the organizing impetus with= 
drew. The failure of the Association, which ceased to funci- ji 
in 1952, can be explained by the fact that its inception, organic 
zation, promotion, and management were the efforts of persons 
not culturally representative of the majority of the county's 
population (SA),-and that the program itself contained many 
elements incompatible with traditional practices and beliefs, 
A new effort to provide medical care for the people of Brazos 
County has been undertaken. It embodies substantial modlflca- 
tions of the original plan but it incorporates features more in 
harmony with local beliefs and practices. This new perspective 
should receive more popular acceptance than the first program. 
6 references. 

413 

Scheflen, Albert E, Living space in an urban ghetto. Family Procen^ 
10(4)?42g-450a97l\ 

The- idea of human territoriality is outlined, and some territorial 
: arrangements ^and behaviors' in the urban ghetto households 
studied are discussed. Results of studies of the prestructural 
living and the territorial behavior of urban people in a central 
Bronx ghetto indicate that the environment of people is pre- 
structured socially and temporally. Interviews were conducted 
in about 1,800 households, space layouts were photographically 
iurveyed In 36, and space usage and territorial behavior were 
videotaped in six/ In the main, most of the data are about 
Puerto Ricans and Afro-Americans* 

414 ' 

ScheidlingaF^ Soul; StFUening, Elmer L.; and Rabkin, Judith Evalua- 
tion of a mental health consultation, gerviee in the ghetto area, 
American Journal of PBychoih^rapy, 24(3) 1 485-492, 1970, 

An evaluation designed to gauge the attitudes of the adminis^ 
trators of consultee agencies toward a mental consultation ser- 
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Vice in an inner city area is presented. Twenty-one directors of 
the community agencies aRiliatod with the Coniuiltation Service 
(CS) answered a aeries of questiona designed to ehcit Weir 
attitudes toward the consultation program, to ascertain whether 
and how they had found it helpful, and to solicit their opinion 
as to what, if anything, should be done differently m the future. 
While there are deflnito differences regarding the respondents 
preferences for individual components of the Consultation ber- 
vice, a large majority claimed to have benefitea from this 
prograra^and asked that it be continued m the future. An 
short, most respondents Indicated a definite appreciation of the 
directors' group meetings and of the training workshops, ihe 
workshops receiving most favoraole comment are, m order oi 
popularity, arts and crafts and short-term counseling. Suggts- 
tiona for future directions of the CS are: (1) More commun^y 
agencies should be involved in the collaborative service, (d) 
More Spanish-speaking nlembers should be included m the ub 
staff (3) The CS should not only teach methodology but also 
provide resource Information regarding such widespread prob- 
lenia as welfare and housing. Other suggestions include having 
workshops on problems of .unwed mothers and addiction. B^n- 
counter groups for staff members are also mentioned as a future 
improvement The ultimate test of the efTectiveness of mental 
health consultation, the change in the Quality of services offered 
' by consultee agencies and the reduced incidence of social and 
psychiatric disability, is not measurable in the terms of tms 
study. 4 references. 

415 

Schmidt, Linda, nnd GalleMlch, June. AdjuBlmonl of Anglo.Americ.n 

and Meiicao^AUman pupil. •«";-r'°'"fii f 2? sSS 
ctniiroomi. Journal of Educational Psychology, 62(4) : 328-332, 1971. 

Pupil adjustment in self ^contained Und team-teaching claM- 
rooms was compared. The subjects were 160 first gTade and 3W 
sixth grade pupils from experimental team=teaching schools, 
one predominately Anglo-American (AA) and one predominate- 
ly Mexican American . (MA) , and selt-eontained classroom 
schoo'^s with comparable populations. Anxi-ty was n^eff ™ 
the Picture Anxiety Teat (first grade subjects) and the Phillips 
Anxiety Test (sixth grade subjects) ; pupil evaluation of teach- 
ers was measured with the Pupil Observation Survey Rept._ Re- 
suits indicated that the anxiety level reported by MA aub]ects.^ 
both grade levels and in both teaching organizations signih- 
cantly higher than the anxiety reported by AA subjects, tirst 
grade MA subjects alsff viewed their teadiers leas favorabU^ 
than aid AA first grade subjects, but this difference d^d not 
appear m sixth grade subjects. In summary, the data indicate 
that team-teaching is not detrimental to the elementary grade 
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children of this study— regardless of ethnicity or gex~and may 
In fact be advantageous for some chiidrp. 14 referenceH, 

416 

Schulman, Sam. Rural healthwayi in New Mexko, Annals of thv N^w 
York Academy of ScienceM.Mm) i950^958, 1^60, 
A case description of the henlthways of rural SpanUh ,Anieri- 
cans in a northern New Mexican village is presented. Through 
virtual isolation the village developed a distinguishable ana 
specific subcultare analogous to the larger Hispanic^-American 
world. The health disease complex of the village has its roota 
in medieval Spain and precolonial America and consequently, 
the medical system is relatively static and traditional. Major 
factors of the health disease complex are hygenic aspects of 
home life, dietary, habit, precautionary heaUh measures, mental 
illness, and the identiflcation and treatment^ of disease. The 
curative process entails identifying the disease' entity and treat-^ 
ing it Illnesses include the folbwlng types: physical, emotional, 
and magico^rellgious. The therapies and therapists differ ac- 
cording to the particular disea^^e. Discussion ol rcmedios 
(folk remedies), sobando and traquGmido (massaging and bone 
cracking) techniques, and medicos curanderos, partems, arho^ 
torioa and brujos (curing practitioners) is mentioned. Noted 
is the trend toward the incluBiq^juf modern medical treatment 
as an acceptable alternative in therapy. 26 references. 

417 

SehwarU, Audrey James. A compuralive ^tudy of value nml uvhif^o^ 
menu Mexican-American and Anglo yfm\hrSorioUm of Education, 
44<4)f43fiMi62,19?l, ^ 

Several value orientations aiid their relations with school achieve^ 
ment among blue collar and white collar .ninth and twelfth 
grade Mexican=Americaii pupils are contrasted with_ similar 
data for an Anglo sample. A questionnaire measuring Idealized 
School Goals, Instrumental Orientation, Expressive Orisnta^ 
tion£>Formal School Compliance, Faith in H\iman Nature, Future 
Orientation, Independence from Peers, Independence from Famu 
ly, and Concern for Family over Peers, was administered to the 
subjects. The findings show that those MA pupils with value 
orientations most similar to Anglo pupils have the highest 
' scholastic achievement. While itJs recognised that pupils^ values 
and achievement are substantially interdependent, the flndrngs 
suggest that affective factors in the cultural background of the 
MA pupil (low future orientation) hinder their general academic 
achievement. Earlier studies have concluded that children reare^ 
in the traditional MA culture have lower goal orientation, are 
more expressive, more particularistic, more fatalistic, and have 
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greater orientation toward authority than those reared in Anglo 
culture. Findings support these conclusions for all values except 
goal orientation. MA and AA are similar in goal orientation. 
Of those values that distinguish the two ©ultures, particularisni 
and fatalism (low Faith in Human Nature and low Future 
Orientation) are related signiftcantly and negatively to achieve^ 
ment for all pupils, while orientation toward family authority ^ 
(not school authority) is related negatively to achievement for 
both MA and blue collar AA pupils. 27 referencis. 

418 

ScoU, Jamei D*, and Phelan, Joseph G* Expeciancies of unemployable 
males repiFdIng souree ot control of reinforcement, Psychologicnl 
R^porte, 2S(3) 1911-913, 1969. 

The degree of expreised attitudes of afienation as an effect 
of subjects having been unemployed over long periods of time 
and preiumably unemployable is explored. White, Mexican 
Anaarican, and black mail groups of 60 subjects each, matched 
for age, socioeconomic status and scholastic aptitude, and claisi= 
fled as hard " core unemployables, were tested on the Rotter 
InternaUExternal Scale. The results show no Bigniflcant dif= 
ferences in alienation scores between the white unemployable 
group and white college students from a previous study. The 
black subjects were significantly more externally controlled with 
greater variability of scores. The Mexican-Amer lean group 
showed an even greater variability than the others. Blacks 
anl3 Mexican Americans did not differ significantly in expres- 
sion of external control Lack of feeling for any relation befrwetn 
individual effort and reward may account for the difficulty in 
equipping these groups with knowledge and skill to improve 
their lot. 9 rfferences. 

419 . 

Seagb^f May V. Chlldren^g play in three American subcullures, JoHrnal 
of School Paychology, 9(2) 1 167-172, 1971, 

A study was designed to analyze children's play as an Index 
of degree of idcializatlon in three ethnic groups, independent 
schoolsp and school programs for exceptional children. .Compared 
with Caucasians^ Mexican-American and Negro boys were slight- 
ly lowerj Mexican-Americar girls equivalent, and Negro girls 
markedly lower in late childhood. Independent school compari- 
sons showed small differences between public and Projestant 
schools, but much greater emphasis on structured play in Catho- 
lic^ schools* There was little difference between normal and 
gifted, educable mentally retarded, and learning disorder groups, 
but the trainable mentally retarded were markedly lower. 2 
references, 
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420 

Sanler^ Donovan. Acculluralidn amnng New Mexican villageri in com- 
paFiion to adjuslment pallcrns of other Spaniih-^ipeaking Amerlcani. 
Rural Sociology, 10(1 ) s31-47, 1945, 

A comparison of acculturation and adjustment patterns among 
three groups of Spanrsh^speaking Americans is presented. It 
if shown that minority groups face three possibilities of adjust- 
mint : (1) They^may attempt to maintain their original culture. 
(2) They may attempt quick acceptance of the new culture, 
thus leading to eventual assimilation, although the path will be 
roughened by prejudice. (8) They may develop something for- 
eign to both their ancestral culture and that of the present ma- 
jority group. All three of these jQ^iMUlties haye been tried out by 
different groups of Spanish-speAking peoples within the United 
States. The **Manitos/^ or Spanish Americans of New Mexico 
divide themselves between the first and second po|sibility. The 
border Mexicans consent themselves with the ^ first possibility 
and ^-he 'Tochos'* of southern California attempt something of 
all three. The rdevelopment of the lawless zoot suit Pachuco 
gangs among the young people of the Los Angeles area la 
perhaps the most extreme example of group refusal to accept 
a minority position in this country. If we contrast the three 
peoples it becomes apparent that even though the Manitos are 
subject to severe stress in the acculturation procers, the other 
two groups are at even greater immediate or eventual dis- 
advantage. This gradient of stress is a major determinant in 
selection of adjustment mechanisms even though the process of 
selectfon may be unconscious. 10 references. 



421 

Senler, Donovan. Witches and psyrhiairlsli. Pgychialry, 10( 1 ) t49^56. 
1947. ■ ^ ■ 

An inves^gation of witches and psychiatrists in New Mexico 
is reported. It is noted that seventeenth century witchcraft 
has been a basis for constant anxiety among Spanish^American 
(SA) villagers in New Mexico. Case descriptions exhibit the 
nature of witchcraft practices and the role of the cwmdero. 
The theory of disease, according to both SAs and Pueblo Indians, 
is based on the concept of foreign material entering the body of 
the victim. The disease is caused by something being pointed at 
the victim, as a result of which it or another object enters his 
body; Of he eats food made dangerous by hair' or spells; or a 
doll representing him is punched with pins. Discussions of the 
various prescriptions for treatment are presented. The present 
clash of Anglo and SA culture is disrupting the foundations of 
the old native system. Some curanderos have made efforts to 
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modernize some of their treatments and have cooperated in public 
health projecti by advising their clientele to join the organization 
and submit their ailrheTits to the new therapy. No referenceB. 

422 

Senter, Donovan^ and Hawley, Florence* The grammar school as the 
beilc acculluraling influence for native New Mexicans, Social ForceSf 
24(4) 1 398-407, 1945^1946. 

/ . 
An analysis of the educational and social problems of the New 

Mexiean Is presented. Impoverished and Buffering from poor 

health, New Mexicans cannot move out into successful particle 

pation in the social and commercial world of the dominant 

Anglo culture bemuse their cultural characteristica are too 

different. Except in individual instances/ the New Mexican 

people do not understand Anglo culture sufficiently well to be 

able to successfully adapt to it. As one of the most practical 

solutions to the'^ acculturation problem the grammar school, 

which coordinates the customary studies with a plan for teach= 

ing social orientation and improved health within the villages, 

is proposed as the necessary background for the success toward 

general rehabilitation and prosperity. ^This plan should aid 

students in making the acculturation process quicker and less 

of a psychological strain than at preBent. The instructor should 

be a Spanish American who, while retaining rapport with the 

villagers^ would represent the successful Anglicization of the 

present and future generations. 16 refe ences. 

423 

Sereno, Hcn^o^ Boricuai A study of language, transcuituratlon and 
politics, PMychialry, 12 (2 ) 1 167«184, 1949: 

The passage of individuals from one culture to another is 
here called transcuituratlon. To the extent that culture can be 
identified wltH language, a change in culture is a political 
change affecting language and speech habits. Assuming language 
to be the most important instrumentality of the process of 
personal integration^ an examination is made of . the vicissitudes 
of the language spoken in Puerto Rico and the manner in which 
the passage from Spanish to American sovereignty affected 
personal integration and personal security. The study ind mtes 
that by analyzing the relationship between language, ti^ns- 
culturation, and politics it is possible to show the far-reaching, 
noncalculated effects of shifts in power and the noncalculated 
results of political planning. 36 references. 

424 

Serano^ Renio^ Cryplontelanlsmi A study of color relations and per^ 
sonal insecurity In Puerto Rico* Psychintry^ 10(3 ) i261--269^ 1947, 
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The relationship between racial color problems and personal 
Insecurity in Puerto Rico is examined. A group of 160 veterans 
was divided into groups to discuss social problems. All the . 
subjects experienced discrimination while in the Army and had 
been constantly' upbraided for their lack of fluency in English 
or their ignorance of American ways. The non-Negro (nN) 
Puerto Hlcans were aware of the racial discriiranation t^at 
Puerto Ricans of obvious Negroid traits were subjected to. Ihe 
American pattern of discrimination and segregation aroused 
doubts among the nN Puerto Ricans of their color ancestry 
and personal security. As a reaction to this system nN Puerto 
Ricans organized a fraternity which, bound together by a 
common feeling of personal in.:2curity, discriminated against 
their fellow Negro Puerto Ricans. The resistance to racial 
ancestry seems to be an upper- and middle-clasa phenomenon 
Low-income people show no evidence of extreme or pathological 
consequences of concealment of color. A member of the middle 
class is not only newly rich but newly white. This is the group 
that demonstrates the most hostility to Negro Puerti) Ricans. 
The impact of American culture forces the Puerto Rican color 
problem into a more r[gld and intolerable state of racial dis- 
crimination among nN Puerto Ricans and Negro Puerto Ricans. 
11 references. 

425 

Shannon, Lyle W. The economic abiorption ami tiillnrol inlcgralioii 
of ImmigrBnt worker: Charoctcriilics of tin- iiunviduol versus llic 
nature of the syitem. Ini Brody. Eiigcnc B.. cd. Bchav.or .nJS^w 
Envlronmenut Adaptation of Migrani Populniiom. Beverly Hill«i 
Sage PubUcolioni, 1970. pp. 167-185. 

An investigation of how participation in or idontificatlon with 
parameters of different subcultures influences the rate of econom- 
ic absorption and cultural integration of immigrants is presented. 
Analysis of data shows that although income and other charac^- 
teristlcs of the immigrants and long-time residents are related 
to world view (a f-item Guttman Scale which measured per- 
ception of individual manipulative power vs. organization oi 
society, time orientation perspective, and individual vs. group 
achievement values) more variation Is explained by race ^.id 
ethnicity than by any other variable. Further analysis indicates 
that Anglo-Protestant males are at the extreme active end of 
the wbrld view scale and Mexican-American Catholic females 
are at the passive end of the scale, accompanied by Mexican- 
American Protestant females, World view is found to correlate 
significantly with three of the four variables for one group 
only— the Mexican-American Catholic males. The correlations 
of the greatest magnitude are for Angio-Catholic and Negro 
. Protestant females. Thus, %vith controls for race and ethnicity, 
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religion, and sex, the hypothesis that the highest correlations 
bitwean world view and other variables would be in the Anglo 
group and the lowest correlations in the Mexican'Ameriean 
group must be rejected, p The general idea of subcultures being 
repreiented by differences in the interrelationship of variables, 
is not rejected although the speeific pattern of differenceg 
hypothesiEed for the groups observed was not present. No 
references. . 

426 ^ 

Shannon^ Lyle, and Morgan, PatricU^ The prediction of econoinic 
absorption and cultural integfatiort among Mexican Anierlcans^ Nf^- 
gro€§^ and Angloi in a northern Industf lal eoniniunityi Human Orgn- 
Ajsafjoii, 25(2) 1154^162, 1966. 

The antecedent sociological and intervening social psychological 
factors which facilitate economic absorption and cultural integra- 
tion are examined. The sample consisted of 284 Anglos, 286 
Maxican Americans^ and 280 Negroes. Mexican Americans are 
the most handicapped in^ terms of occupational status, family 
income, and education while Anglos are the least with Negroes 
in the middle. When the combined samples of subjects are 
examined without holding ethnicity or race constant, a rsla- 
tively high correlation between measures of economic absorption 
and cultural integration and their predictive set of scale icoras 
is found. It is disclosed that on each of the variables related 
generally to work experience, education, occupational status, 
world view, (a 7-item Guttman Scale which measures perception 
of individual manipulative power vs, organization of society, 
time perspective, and individual m group achievement values) 
pattern of social participation, and level oft aspiration, Anglos 
score the highest, with Negroes usually next and Mexican 
Americans lowest. In referring to cultural integration In the 
ethnic and Anglo middle-class subcultures, the importance of 
the social class element must not be overlooked. Integration 
into the large culture at the lowest socioeconomic level or 
corresponding social class does not have the same meaning or 
consequence as does Integration Into the larger culture at a 
higher socioeconomic level or corresponding social class. It 
Is for this reason that economic absorption and cultural inte- 
gration are so closely linked. 20 references. 

427 

Shaw, Marvin E«| Briecoe, May E«i and GorclU'Esteve^ Joel* A erois 
cultural study of attribution of regponsibilily, iniernational Journal 
ofpMychoiogy, 3(1 ) iSl-60, 1963. 

An experiment to determine whether the attribution of re- 
sponsibility (AR) variables operate In Cubani Puerto Rican and 
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American culturts is prsiented. Twenty subjects e selectid 
from each of four age groups (7-8, 9-10, 11-18, and 16-18) in 
each of the three cultures. Within each age group subjects were 
matehtd acrdss cultures with respect to age, sex, IQ icorea, 
and social class. The basic instrument, the AE questionnaire 
which consists of 40 short stories with positive and negative 
outcomes, was administered to the subjects. Data indicate that 
in general Cubans show somewhat greater sophistication than 
do /either Puerto Ricans or Americans with high intensity, 
negative outcomes. With positive outcomes, both Cubans and 
Puerto Eicans show greater sophistication than do Americans. 
However the Latin cultures do not show the expected greater 
AE for positive outcomes; Cubans generally attribute less for 
positive outcomes than do Puerto Rlcans and Americans. In 
all cultures, sophistication appears to develop more rapidly with 
respect to negative events than positive events. There is also 
some indication that sophistication for positive events develops 
more rapidly in Latin cultures than in the United States. The 
Latin culture seems to give more attention to reward and 
praise and less punishment than American cultures and this 
sensitizes individuals to attribute responsibility for positive out- 
comes, 12 references. 

428 

Sheldon, William H. The inlelligenco of Mexican children. School 
aiidSociely, 19(475? 1139-142,1924. 

A comparison of fntelHgence between 100 white and 100 Mexlcaji 
children of the same age and school environment is presented. 
Subjects were administered a Cole-Vincent group test and im- 
mediately thereafter a Stanford-Binet individual test. A sum- 
binary of the results indicates: (1) The average Mexican chiW is 
' 14 months below the normal mental development of the white 
' child. (2) The Mexicans as a group possess about 85 percent of 
'the intelligence of a similar group of white children. (3) Through 
a combined effort of studies, Mexican children are found to be 
less intelligent than American, English, Hebrew, and Chinese 
children, but more intelligent than Indian,.-Slavic, Italian, and 
Negro children. (4) As chronological age increases, these results 
show that the proportionate diflferenoea In mental age between 
Mexican and white children become greater. The average mental 
age" of the Mexican group seems to have reached Its maximum 
, at around 9 years. No referencea. 

429 

Shotwell, Anna M. Arthur performonce ralingB of Mexican and Amen. 
aSn'high.p'ade menUl defectivei. American Journal of Menial Uefi- 
daiwy. 49(4) I445-449, 1945. 
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A conipariion of the Arthur Perforniancs Scale between Mexican 
and American high-grade mental defectives of comparable agt 
and Binet IQ ratlngi is presented. The subjects tested consiit 
of 80 Mexican and 80 American nonepileptic patients* The 
resulti show that the Mexican patients made, on the averags, 
an Arthur IQ which is 14 points higher than that made hy the 
Americans, although on the Binet the Mixicans have an average 
three points lower than the Americans, Both groups show an 
increase In Arthur over Binet IQ but whereas the Americans 
averaged five points highir on the Arthur the Mexicans averaged' 
22 points higher. The average Arthur IQ for the Mexicans is 
83 and 69 for the Americans* Some possible explanations for 
the findings are offered. One explanation is that the Mtxi^n^s 
acquisition of a second language may result in confusion of 
thought and expression which Is reflected in lower Bii\et iQ 
than is representative of the individuals* true mental ability. 
Another explanation for the discrepancy in IQ scores from the 
tests is that Mexicans of lower intelligence have a special aptness 
along manual lines that is not found in Amefieans who are 
similarly retarded mentally. It is concluded that Mexicans are 
inadequately measured and unduly penalised when their inteU 
ligence Is measured by a verbal test alone* which has been 
standardlMd on American whites. 9 references. 

430 , 

Biegal, Arlhur I> The social adjustmenls of Puerto Hieans in PhlladeU 
phia. Journal of Sociat^sychology, 46( 1 ) i99-110, 1957, 

Following an Interethnlc clash between whites and Puerto Bicans 
(PR) In July" of 1953 the social adjustment of 209 Puerto RIcans 
was assessed by means of interviews. With respect to questions 
pertaining to fluency in English the data suggest that the 
migrant PR population is weak in English-language ability^ but 
aware of their deficiency. Items which were included to deter- 
mine perceived social distance show that PRs view other Phlla- 
delphians to be moderately distant toward them and report that 
most of their friends are PRs. It was ^.Iso seen that 44 ptrcent 
of the answers to the question, "Do you think that continental 
Americans would like to exclude Puerto Ricans from tWs coun- 
try?" were affirmative, Spanish-language radio and TV pro- 
grams, as well as newspapers, were preferred by most of the 
sample Interviewed. Adjustment to police and laws rtj\^eals t 
31 percent of the respondents felt that the police treated fchcm 
unjustly, but only 4 percent felt that the laws should be changed. 
As for leadership,^ most PRs state that they prefer to go to 
another PR for advice. Most of the respondents state that their 
major problems In Philadelphia center on lack of employment 
or low wages. Many of the subjects indicate a discrepancy 
between their level of vocational aspiration and level of achievp- 
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ment A vocational ptislmism was also observed by many of the 
PRs when they indicated that any kind of "steady' work was 
latiBfactonr. This same pessimism was not shown when respond- 
ents indicated that they desired white - collar or profesiional 
jobs for their children. 1 reference. 

431 , 

Slnmoni, Oaie G. The mutual imngei and expectations of Anglo- 
^erieai and Me«ican.Amerlcan.. Daedalu,, 90(2) -.286-299, 1961. , 

The intergroup relations between an Anglo-American (AA) 
and Mexican-American (MA) sample in a south Texas commu- 
nity are studied. The assumptions and expectations of each 
group are compared. Findings indicate that the« are mag or 
inconsistenciea in the assumptions that AAs and MAs hold about 
one another. AAs assume that MAs are theii potential peers, 
but at the same time assume that they are their inferiors, ihe 
beliefs that presumably demonstrate the MAs inferiority tend 
to place them outside the accepted moral order and framework 
of AA society by attributing to them undesirable characteristics 
that make It "reasonable" to treat them differently. The negative 
images provide not only a rationalized deflnition of the inter- 
gtoup relation that makes it palatable for AAs but also a sub- 
stantial support for maintaining the relation as it is the as- 
sumptions of MAS about AAs are similarly inconsistent, and 
their images of AAs are predominantly negative which are pri- 
marily defensive rkthpr than justificatory. The mutual expecta- 
tions of the two groups contrast sharply in that AAs expect MAs 
to become like themselves, if they are to be accorded equal status, 
whereas MAs want full acceptance, re tardless of t^e extent 
which they give up their mores and aoquire those of the AA 
group MA culture represents the most constructive and effective 
means that MAs have developed for coping with their social 
environment, 16 references. 

432 

Simpson, Robetl L. Sludy of tht <-omparobinty of llic, ^fSC ond iho 
WktS. Journal of ConMuUing and rAinlcal Piychology, d^XI) : ISjO- 
158, 1970. 

An assessment of the comparability of the Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children (WI8C) and ¥/«c:halur Adult Intelligence 
Scale (WAIS) when used with studonta of below average mtel- 
ligence is presented, rhe sample consistad of 120 Anglo- 
American, Mexican-American, and black American males and 
females who were withl« 3 months of their sixteenth birthday 
and who had scores below 90 on a rec-nt group or m^vidual 
intelligence test. Analysis at v^vimm •ndtcates signifi^y 
higher IQ, scores for the WAlS' thim for the WISC on Verbal, 
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Performance, and on the Full Scale. Racial differences between 
the two teita were significant beyond the .05 level for all three 
scales. The -disparity between the two tests was signiflcantly 
greater for the black Americani than for the Mexican Americans 
and Anglo Americans. There were no signiflcant .sex differences. 
It is concluded that students who are below the average range 
in intelligence obtained significantly higher WAIS than WISC 
IQs. The discrepancy was greatest in the Verbal Scale followed 
by the Full Scale and least on the Performance Scale. In spite 
of the similarities in administration and Jormatp the two Initru- 
ments cannot be considered comparable when used with below- 
average Intelligence students. 3 references, 

433 

Smithy Gene M, Perionality cnrrelatea of ncademic performance In 
three dlseimilar populationsp Proceedings of the 77th Annual Con^ 
veniion of ihe American Psychological AsMOciationi 4Cpt, 1):303— 
304,1969. 

Forty-two personality variables, derived from peer ratings, were 
factor analyzed and studied in relation to GPA (using univariate 
and multivariate procedures) in a sample of 1,022 Spanish- 
speaking high school students and two English-speaking iamples 
(848 undergraduates and 798 student nurses). Factor analytic 
structure was stable across piopulations. The predictive validity 
of variabies belonging to the factor called '^strength of charac- 
ter** surpassed that of most other variables. The relations 
between personality and academic performance were highly 
consistent across the three dissimilar populations— especially 
for the "strength of character*- variables, 

434 

Smithy Inez L. and RingleF^ Lenore H. Preferred seneory modality, 
Feading readlnesi^ and reading achievetnent in firet-grade children. 
Perceptual and Motor SkilU, 32(3) i764-766, 1971* 

The relationship among reading readiness, preferred sensory 
modality, and reading achievement were studied using first 
grade boys and girls from a low-socioeconomic" area of New 
York City, The children were of Puerto Rican, Negro, Chinese 
and Caucasian descent, and were considered to have adequate 
English-language background. The New York State reading 
readiness test was administered at the beginning of the school 
year. To determine preferred modality of the pr.iils from among 
auditory, visual, and kinesthetic modalities* the New York Uni- 
versity Modality Test (1968) was used. Reading achievement 
was measured by the Metropolitan Reading Test— Primary I, 
administered at the end of the first Ki'^ide, Data were analyzed 
through use of a step wise multiple regression analysiSj which 
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f«ider.F«il#palPpo6o«to'».a2(8) 146-50, 1968. „ 

penal rehabilitative setting *| "o two Los Angalis 

history of multiple arreits. s*"* ^^^^ "^'I^ntiOT at a aherlff's 
County rehabilitation centers in ^^^^^f /^^"*oiuntary comple 
dosed facility. The cvtenon '"'^ ^^^f ,^^'^^1^^^^^^ the 
tion of a 60-day modifled sentence ^."^ f P^^^g chronic 
rehabilitation center ^^^^J^^^^^Sg between 
aleoholic offenders,, with the tyff j/f ^Serporfe of 

60 and 70 arrests. The "^^^ ^"fi'^^jtmaT^SSlSS^^^^ 
minority, group members than the normal^ popu^ 
Spanish-speaking ^mority had the best succe^ r^ 
or failure in the study was not related ^^jf f„'%^, p,ogram, 
intelligence. Younger men do coiAributing 

but after 40, age was not » iiiniwant i^^^ ^ resistance 
to success or i^^'^^^^S^ ovm m^Ao^^A 

to other forms of !* /"n!^^ °i%ehabi setting, 

favorable signs of response to the_no^^^ ^^^^ 

The results ""^^^^^rtdSn^ which regard such 

"SlSa individuals rather than law- 
briaktri, IS TiferinceB. 

woFkeps.SocialCfl»eMorfc,52(5)i30B-di»,iv/i 

. i. # miffriinta' socioeconomic and 
An elaborate description of the J^^S^^nte ^^^^^^ 
cultural conditions is PJ°^'ded m the l«)pe_^th«^ . _ 

the readers' «pAe"Snding of the f am work^^^^ communities, 
utilisation and mobilization of s«rv^^es in |n_ _ .^^^^ 
The focus is on farm workers of .^fg^^t^^S A historical 
of Mexico living or wo.'^l^""^ f | Jf Ersupply in the 
overview of the expansion of the far n la^^ SSionization 

Southwest is offered. The JJ^^^^^'r^ is also discussed, 
against exploitative maneuvers by farm owners^^ ^^^^ 
Current iocloeconomic conditions for t^ w migrant 
described as substandard and <^P^"f|;.SteFby means of 
..farm laborers are identified and d,ff«e^ 
employment patterns ftnd their ntera^^^^^^^ ^^^.^^^ 
Clearly'the farm workers are in great n^ed o^ .^^^^ 

S^tM^-"Sdt fund« and in scope. 
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The inadequacy of the services is reflected in the staff a' inability 
to relate to people, the locatioii of the agency, lack of communica. 
fadH^S f " P«°PJ«' poor working 

S t^!"/"^--^"''^' ^^'^ f*^'''" agencies are not geared to 
meet the farai workers' needs. National and regional planning 
programs and their implementation can only be met by a itronff 
commitment to the people ii. umd of the services. B m^mcS^ 

Solomon, Daniel} All, F.ininiM A.| Kfir, Drora; Houlihan, Kevin A ■ 
»nd Y«eger, Judy The development of democraUc value, and^h^v^; 
6M, ml!""""'*"'""" D«««topmew, .11! 

*° detennine the age at which democratic values 
i™ nf Mi--"S^'**- i'^'d and reflected within the value 
system of Mexican-American (MA) children ia presented Values 
of of representation, equality of participation, equality 

of resource distribution, assertion, and compromise were S 

flv?'?5v"i"?'-tr»^l**' y^^^^ '^^^^^ grades two, four. 
Ave, SIX, and eight. Behavior^representations of the same five 

^anTda^''4vn'•'"^''' '°"?;P«"°». »roup problem-solving 
to m,it? sessions. Data indicate that the responses 

show d1«S representing four of the five democratic values 
fJ.tL • r '"^L^^ses across grades. These increases are mani- 
lested m two patterns; responies reflecting two of the values 
Sf^^i '^'^ °^ participation, begin to increase In 
the middle elementary grades while two, compromise and iquaU 
«+o fi ^'^ increase substantially until the 

late elementary grades. The only clear grade effect on group 
behavior is obtained for the measure of resource distribution^ 
which becomes more equalitarian with increasing grade It is 
uggested that the differences in trends for democStic vahiea 
an^d behavior are the products of two distinct and separate 
learning processes. Democratic forms of behavior may be lirned 
relatlve y early and this learning may occur long before the 
va^ue-rplated verbal justifications for L same ty^slf Jeha^! 
lors are acquired. 28 references. 

438 

Sommep., Vi^S. The impacl of dual cullurol membership on identity 
Faychtalry, 27 (4) i332-344, 1964. »» " lacniiiy. 

iAmStvl^^^^A^ impact of dual cultural membership on . 
iLentity is presented through four representative case studies 
t'Z!''T^ 1°"^ °? ¥ intimate interdependence and cross influ- 
ence of psychological and sociocultura! processes in peraonalitv 
func^ning, ^articul^ly with regard to'identity disS^ and 
a demonstration of how a depreciated aelf.image can become 
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the keyrtone an entire ^''^^'iXr^Z" A^^rS'' 

T I' ffii. AniAt from an Identity of Black and White, 

the general typie of ego ideals that range irom rea uty 

Sflcant peoplt in hii family ; 2) how the parental objecte a|e 
thSt of and valued by the, influential majority fF^P- 8) - 
ihi fnner confusion engendered by conflictmg loyalties. Once 
fried from this "identity neuroiis." these men can now enjoy 
a new-found sense of belonging with their own family and 
ft^r^SeSl hedtaei, as well as a belonging to the ooiintry 
and culture of their birth. No references. 

439 

Sotomayor, MaH.. Mexic«vAjn|ri«ri in,.«c.io„ with .octal systems. 
Soc/fll CM-wopfc, S2(S) 1316-322, 1971. 

Weaknesses formerly attributed to the d^n^cs Mcg^- 
Amirican (MA) families are shown to^^^f * St 
tioni created by the external social systems. I^w these unu 
firms affect the internal ntegration of the f ami y unit is ^.ao 
•11 t S Thp aocialization process has been delegated to out- 

active partidpation In community activities, l mis ^ne 
families are denied a positive status and identity. Th^f/'^i.^^*^ 
wSi ? feeling of alienation, marginality and anomie These 

s gu.. t. 

^T'ktr' externa. taJ' shoS t Seed through social 

and by SesS-heip process characteristic of the Ghicnno move- 
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Psychosoolal factors pirtinent to learning problema of Mexican 
Amemans are discussed/ Mexican Americans face m intensi^ 
fled failure producing system when they attempt college. They 
know their grammar and accent are nonstandard and they imr 
to participate ia classroom discussions for^ fear of ridicule. 
Some have a tendency to be irregularly attendant in class, are 
often tardy, and hand in assignments late. A multitude of reasons 
lie behind thesff }a?t three behaviors, but in common is the fact 
that Mexi^n Americans often do not have the ^ime sense 
that is expected of them. Teachers ^can do much to help -these ^ 
students if they decide their nfaln job is to teach them the 
subjecti they, came to college to learn, and not ta waste time 
attempting to make their time scheduling and -study .habits 
conform to standards other than their own. These students need 
friendship from both faculty and students. Counseling, tutoring, 
and remedial reading and writing measures must also be 
employed, ' . 



Spence, Allyn Gm MUhra, ShitaTa and GHoieil, Susan. Homa lan- 
guage and perforntance on stanclardlz^d teslg. Elemenlary School 
/ourna^ 71(6) 1309-313, 197L 

The subjects were 6-year^old children from 12 elementary schools 
in Tucson, Arizona. From the data it appears that the sample 
of Mexican-American children who were instructed in English 
as well as in Spanish at home seem to have some measurable, 
significant intellectual advantages over the sample of children 
who were instructed at home in Spanish only. In their readlriesa 
for academic achievement, both groups of children seem equally 
disadvantaged. Both groups were disadvantaged in their knowU 
edge of English word .meaning, in their listening ability in 
English, and in their ability to match English words and con^ 
cepts. They were also equally disadvantaged in their use of the 
alphabet, in their ability to copy, and in their knowledge of 
^ numbers. 7 references. 



time and space. PMon, 32(2) I l?9«192a97L 

An analysis of the historical and contemporary Mexlcan^-Ameri- 
can (MA) family is provided for a better understanding of. 
their cultural manifestationR. The MA family unit differs from 



442 

Staplee, Robert The 




over 
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tht American family in that the unit is extended to include 
iMSas gr^dparents. grandchlldr«,. ""«^^^^,f^ 
times coudns. Such a unit providss security in a hostile and 

alien iociety. In addition, it plays .a^^part »n, ^f^^f tIkL_ 

aged or unmarrie^-inothera-where-th^faml^y-te-nd*^^^ 

Sri of its own members rather than to place them m commum 
fSSiik The roles for each family member are sharply defined 
T^e father ia considered the authoritartar, _figu»^ t"o e ' t^ri 
resoicted The mothpr is submissivt, faithful, desoted and 
""speS to her hurtand. The mother's ^^j^^-je^P""^*^ ;S 
*is thtf rearing of children. In Mexican homes, boys and Kirln 
Ire slverilfferential upbringing, the boys being trained for 
thl'world and the firla for the home. Mexican chUdre^n are 
brought up with emphasis on respect and authority. Unlike he 
rural MAS who are closest to the extended family pattern, the 
Shan MAS have taken' on the values of the Anglo-Amencan 
c^H^e^ nuclear family pattern. InteRrStion Into the broader 
society frequently results in weakening of the MA family, Th. 
ISaWng If the traditional .pattern varies, depending on the 
Er riources of the family and its strength^ The task of th • 
MA parents is to inculcate cultural pride in the Mexican ch lcL 
At the same ti«lS, they must encourage his acceptance of the 
rMiranlplftefns needed to adjust and to survive m the larger 
society. 16 references. 

443 

Stcdmali James M., and Adam., RumpH L. Achicv,.mrnl an a funcl.on 

dlJdva^lied MLcan.A™.ric«n ehUdren. loumal of FHuraUonnl 
Ptyehology, S3<S) 1 411-417, 1972. 

Language competence in both English and Spanish and n(>n = 
UnguS ^eaJier adjustment ratings and sex) behavior mea«- 
uris were obtained from 122 Mesucan^AmericanJkad Star^ 

■enrollees. Seventy-iix available subjects were^ later ret^s^d 
for achievement at the end of the first grade. Result^ indicatt 
Sltfthe teSr behavior rating of introversion..extroversion 
Snlt^ed the stroi^est predictor of ^--'-^.^^r^^^l 
whereas English-langliage competence proved to be the h rong^ 

. S'predlctor of math. Spanish^language competence^ faded^ o 
predict sny language variable Sex did not pr.v to br. n ^r- 
Jredictor of any achievement criteria and 'l^^''. J^^'^^. 
signiflcantly with any achievement variable. The behavioi pa^ 
terna of the more extroverted Mexican-American ch Id which 

' mSt^im more receptive to the teacher-student inter- 

action, are discussed. 14 referepftes. 

'444 

. Slrau., Murray A. Communication, creallvity, and problrm .oMnp 
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ability of middle^ and worklng^clais fatnlHes In three sonletlcii Ampri' 
can Journal of Sociology^ 73(4) 1 41 7-430, 1968, 

Three theoriis concerning the causes of the social class dlf- 
ferincii In group problem-solving ability were tested. The first 
of thest thiories is the ''differential motivation/* followed by 
the "communication block/' and lastly the ^'cognitive'' theory, 
Data on ability to solve a laboratory problem are reported for 
aamplea of middle- and working-class families in Bombay, India ; 
Minneapolii, Minnesota; and San Juan, Puerto Rico. In all 
thrti samples, working-class family groups were less successful 
in solving the problem than middle-class families, In Bombay 
the differences were so great that they could not be encompassed 
within the same measurement procedureSp The "differential 
motivation" theory was tested by means of an index of the 
"cognitive style*' theory which revealed large social class dif- 
ferences in volume of Intrafamily communication and in crea- 
tivity. It is concluded that the differences in problem-solving 
ability, pas well as restricted worklng-clasB communication and 
creativity are similar in all three societies, dospite vast dif- 
ferences in culture. However, the more urbanized and indus- 
trialized the society, the smaller the social class differences, 
16 references* 

44S 

§wa;ii£^ John Taple, Lull L*^ and Thorpe, Joseph S« Peroeptual 
davelopment of Meniean school children as maasured by responses to 
the Holtmiaa Inkblot Technique. He via 2a Interamericana dm Pitco^ 
hgia, 1 < 4 ) 1 289-295, 1967. 

In order to test the generality of earlier findings regarding 
the relationship between level of perceptual development and 
scores on variables from the Holtzman Inkblot Technique (HIT), 
a comparable sample in another culture was tested — 800 normal 
Mexican children, aged 6.7, 9,7, and 12,7. Each group contained 
50 males and 50 females, A two-way classification (sex x age) 
analyses of variance of 11 selected HIT variables showed only 
two significant sex differences and no sex x age interactions, 
Age group differences beyond the ,001 level, however^ were 
found for eight of the 11 variableSj with seven showing consist- 
ent monotonic increases with age. Five of the seven— form ap- 
propriateness, form definiteness, movement, integration, and 
ethnology human—were reliable and meaningful indices of per- 
ceptual development in previous studies with HIT in the United 
States. These results support several HIT scores as indices of 
perciSptual development and as confirming the nature and direc- 
tion bf this development, despite marked geog:raphic arid cultural 
differences in the subject population sampled. No references. 
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Swicfc^ rd Donnid L., and SpUko,' Bernard. Ho.liUiy es^prMsion of 
^^;^^Jori.^ gronp^. Journal of Mlin, V.ycHolo.y. 25 
(3)i216-220,1961. 

An asBossment of the position tha. delinquents from a minority 
group reveal more hoatility than rte^>":i"f ^f"" / 
ETouD is presented. It was hy: .utheRized that he 'ncreaaea 
ISatLrf of minority group -f^bership m add> Jon to ow^ 
socioeconomic status would produ.o morn '^^^ 
hostility than in majority group members of ^'"^^^^^^^ im^'' 
It was ^rther hypothesized that tendencies to r. vc _ good in^pres 
flions" would relate negatively to manuest hosli ity and extra^ 
pSivrt^dencies while relating positiv^y ^.f "'P""' '^'-^^ 
aSd impunitive expressions. Eighty-one Span...h-Amencan an 1 
non-Spanish white delinquents on probation served ^ J "^'le^^; 
S Sects were administered thn Siegjd Mamg^ 
^cale (SMHS), the Social Desirability Scale (bD&), the Lie 
Is a f^m the MMPI, and the Rosenzweig Picture-frustration 
IS (RPS) ignifiiant positive correlat^ns wore obtained 
Sen^a ■ SDs'and the measures of 

imounitiveness Once the hostility means wore adju.sted to re_ 
Se he effects of social desirability, significauce was obtained 
S^en the groups on the SMHS. The Spanish-American ma^e 
group was^l^wn to manifest significantly greater hostilit^^ on 
SS^m^^ure than any other group, thus P^^^ia^y^iPP^n^ 
thp main hvDOthesis Home training givon gii Is of tht hp<.nisn 
AmeSn g?oup is radicallv different from that given boys. 
■ t^SS otS^lhings. niauif;.stations nf hostility are s mng^ 
^s^o^ed for girls. The result, indirectly ^■•■^ -PP"^^^^ 
frustration-aggression hynotheses by «"KK««tn,g that 1^ com 

bination of -frustration from l-^';-"-'"'^'^"';""^'^,^ J^^/^ 
minority group momhorship may increase tho expicHSion ot 
a^greS ovei' that which is observed when only low-sccio- 
economic conditions are present, 1 6 rnferoncos. 

447 

Tavare., Joseph. Th. M..l.an^A„,.-ri.a„ .nl.,...-.. V..„,/. Au,hon,y 
Quarterly, 22(2 ):3-n, 1969. 

A greater understanding of Mexican- American nulti-ro is impera- 
treatment of delinquents of Mexu-an-American extrac^ 
t on AlLugh the six million citizens of Mexican origin do not 
lion, Aiwiiwiubii ^" h.,,.,, m-inv th ncs in common, 

form a homogeneous group, IhoN ha%t, f ' ' 

Foremost, the Mexican-American ^'^^J^'^^'^^^J'^'g^^^ 
of its Mexican background, see« much of value n its ^Jle^'C^n 
heritage and po.ssesses many internal agcncu.'^ ^sdncb foster a 
sense ?f community. The latter include benevnlent Mc.eties 
^HoUc clS^^^utiops. and tho extended famiiv through which 
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Mexican arts, crafts, dancing, cooking, the Spanish language, 
and concepts of the family and community are maintained. 
Many of the younger generation, however, are unable to relate 
positively to either the Mexican or the Anglo-MeKican mixed 
culture. Ignored or attacked in the public schools and feeling 
rejected by the dominant society, these youths have developed 
a mixed subculture of their ov^n based upon a dialect of Spanish, 
heavily modified by current English slang, and a gang style of 
social organization. These gangs, however, are loosely organized ; 
while maintaining close intimacy and intense loyalties, leader^ 
ship is in cpnstont flux and the membership is highly individual 
istic. In correctional institutions an analogous organization, 
*-fiima de la raza chicano" has developed, which directs movidas 
among its Imembers, These activities^ planned easily by virtue 
of their own language, were obstructive and largely racial, jnost 
often difeeted against Afro=Americans, but recently they have 
been positive in that the group has decided to change its image 
and get training to improve its position politically and economi- 
cally. The backgrouhd and values of these youths require a 
special approach in rehabilitation, which must start at the stage 
of psychological and cultural socialization where the individual 
i^At the Preston School of Industry emphasis has been placed 
IW^nonverbal communication and learning-by-doing with a staff 
of varied backgrounds, especially from minorities. 

448 ^ 

Tenhouten, Warren D,; Lei, Tzuenjen; Kendall, Franeoise; and 
Gordon, C. Wayne. School elhnic composition, eoclal contexti, and 
educational plang of Mexican^American and Anglo high school slu- 
dents. American Journal of Sociology^ 77(1) 1 89-107^ 1971, 

College plans of Mexican-American and Anglo high school 
students are related by a model to the following variables: 
family socioeconomic status, school ethnic comppsltlon, meas- 
ured Intelligence, parents' aspirations, and peers* aspirations. 
Data were obtained from seniors in five urban secondary schools 
and path analyses are developed separately for Mexican- 
American and Anglo boys and girls. Family socioeconomic 
status is shown to be a real direct predictor of college plans for 
all groups but serves as an indirect predictor for Anglos. Both 
ethnic groups are found to be more apt to develop college plans 
in schools dominated by 'their own ethnic group. The other 
variables also directly affect college plans: peers' aspirations are 
the most predictive variable for Mexican^American boys, and 
parents- aspirations the most predictive for the other three 
groups, 39 references. 

449 

Terry, CharlrA E., and Cooper. Robert A note on the perception 
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.„d producUon of phonological variation. Modern Lan„.m^ JonrmU 
S3(4) 1254-255, 1969. 

A study on phonetic analysis of 36 bilinfual Pueito Bican Sa 
t an urban setting is described. SixteeTi taped English and 
Sj^s^ items, were presinted to end. S .K^ouP^ th^^ 
aSernatives to test for perception of variation m 
realizations." Linguists had devised f^^'' "'^^ (T^^'M 
English repertoire range, (b) accentednesa, and Cc) rc^uUng. 
Results indicate that the bilingual Ss' perceptions of v^^m^ 
S vSiation in both English and Spanish were not^gru^ 
ficantly related to the frequency of their pronunciation ol th«ae 
variables. No references, 

450 

Tharo Roland G.| Meadow, Arnold- I^iinhoff. Siman G.i nnd Snller. 
Sid, Donna Change. In marriage role, aecompunj^.g . h. 
Son oTth« M^icL-Amerkun wife. Journal of Mnrr.n^^ «nrf ih. 
Fomily, 30(3) 1404-412, 1968. 

The difTerences in the concept of marriage role between unac^ 
SlturSed and acculturated groups of Mox^-=Ame^m MA) 
wives are examined. Two subgroups of 42 each weie selcciea 
to JpSnt two extremes of acculturation. A combination of 
^^aiSiter sampling techniques was ^^f^^^^^^ 
interview methods. Item responses were analyzed for group 
SSces. The flndingn reveal that the SP«"-^«Pf ^^^^ 
ffrouD believe in greater parental strictness than c o the mort 
3u^a^ Englk^speaking MA group, English^speak^ 
group appear to be caught in a culture conflict of traditional 
Sud dominated household wi.shes and the more ngal.ta^rian chikU 
oriented household of the dominant culture. Spanish^speaking 
MAfSlieve mo^^^^^ in the hushand=asa)oss va ue than 

^Eng S^lSaking uL Couples' sexual relationship items 
d^S Sliionali^ttitudes and values of Uie una.cult^a|d 
ffrouD and more companionate attitudes and values ol tne 
acculturated The Spanish speakers are much more concerned 
S*hoSeSng^i^« a^l their role - hou^keeper^ 
cook than are English speakers. There appears to be grea e^ 
sex typing of tasks for the unacculturated group The ^V^f^^ 
s^aKTLve fewer expectations of family toKctherness j ^ 
daHty and fun with spouse and children than do the English 
sneakers Marriage roles change with changes in ideology, with 
hfgeSral ^uSure of cultural values, with liinguage usage 
wfth Education and with residence. The unacculturated group 
^*of C is and emphasi.es a segregated conjugal i^e 
relationship pattern, and the acculturated group is of the 
uppel^kmi oLsa and organi.es their conjugal role relationship 
pattern in a less segregated manner. No refurences. 
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Thomas, AlexandeFi Hertzig^ Margarel E*| Dryman, Irving; and 
Fernandez, Paulina, Examiner cflfecl in IQ telling of Puerto Rican 
working-claaa chlldreni Amerirnn Journnl of Orthnpiiyrhiairy^ 41 (S) t 
809-821, 1971. 

An Investigation of examiner influences on ihv level of measured 
intelligence of 116 Puerto Rican children is conducted. The 
study seeks to: (1) compare the intelligence test performance 
of the subjects when evaluated by two examiners; (2) study 
the diflferenees in the situations created by the examiner that 
can account for the observed differences in performance level; 
and (3) explore the relationship between the performances 
obtained by the two examiners and the level of cognitive 
functioning attained on standardized tests of reading achieve^ 
ment. The subjects^ 64 males and 54 females, were administered 
the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children (WISC), Nineteen 
children (8 male and 11 female) were selected for intensive 
study of the relation of examiner-child Interactions to the level 
of measured intelligence. Findings indicate that diflferent exam- 
iners can elicit significantly different levels of performance in 
standardized IQ tests. Despite the fact that both examiners 
were equivalent with respect to sex, ethnicity, fluency in Span- 
ish and English, and amount of clinical experlencei the scores 
obtained by Examiner A were higher than those obtained by 
Examiner B. Examiner A tried to create an atmosphere of a 
fame in which both examiner and child participated together 
while Examiner B used a more formal approach. Examiner A 
encouraged a child to try when the first response was "I 
don't know" whereas Examiner B accepted such responses. 
Examiner A reported the children tested to be more spontaneous, 
relaxed, and friendly during the session! than Examiner B, 
Behavior of Examiner A was warm, interested, and friendly; 
and Examiner B established a neutral, ertiotional relationship. 
These differences in examiner-child interactions appear to have 
contributed significantly to the differences in the level of meas- 
ured intelligence obtained by the two examiners. Discussion 
of the findings is presented, 17 references. 

452 

Thoinas, Elizabeth C*, and Yamamoto^ Kaoru. Minority children and 
their school-related pcrceptioni. Journal of Experimental Education 
M(l) 18^96,1971/ 

An investigation of the differential perc^ntions of school person^ 
nel and curriculum kmong N«gro, Mexic American and Indian 
middle-school age children is presented, A semantic differential 
was administered to subjects in n group setting. Each subject 
rated four people concepts (classmates, parent, teacher, and 
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nvyBdf) on nim T-point, bipolar scales and f?^r cur^c^m 
iipts \socM BhMes. language. '"f ^^^^^^^.^are 

set of eight scales. No overall sex or grade d'ff"ences aie 
f^nnrt ^ut ethnicity and concept differences were significant 

both curriculum factors (vigor, ^"^^'^""^^'^^^ -J^^^'^^i^. 
are complex interactions among ethnicity, f ^^^^f J: ^^"gi^c 
cept. Plent enjoys the most favorable rating fo each ethmc 
group while tBacher is ranked in fourth t on on two ot the 
to factors. Generally. Negn) ^i^dren provide he ^ostjavm- 
nhlp ritinffs on people and Indian children the least ui tne 
^i^lr!^n^^ngmge is rated most vigorous and ^ain 
bv all ethnic groups, while .social. studteR generally ranks^ m 
fourth Stion When compared with Caucasian middle^schoo 
Si^rteS' niinority |oup children ^^^^vM^ ^ 
environments indicate good schooUrelated attitudes. 18 leter 



ences 
4S3 



miFrl t™ 1, "=till dependent on <h«r »«°";;, ° .'^'^ 

Information and cost. Because group and mdiv ciua s vai> u 
SJmfoflase, factors differ^t^l^^ 

reSSmP and'^ciial ^nSgrati;^ into urban lifa^^ 
S^e^Soups- Puerto Ricans, Appalachians, aiid ^^^groe^^^^; 
Srs M^m^ing segregation, are discussed^ A ^^J^^^ 
alternative to large-scale migration i.. «een m impio%eci com 



municationB. 
454 



Science, 59(4) i536-541. 1968. 

An »ttm,cHn»l .radienl w.,. '»!;;'|[,;:„f tVrt^ini^itSlTnd 
of gradient dllTeronce lMtw«n malu 1' '"""^ X ot 
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favorable showing. It is felt that the favorable or unfavorable 
direction of attitudes toward the legal mstitutions on the part 
of various adult groups indicates an internalization of life 
experiences which are related to involvement, and noninvolve- 
ment m delinquency and crime. Such attitudes might be used 
as a criminality index, Indicating a direction toward or away 
from involvement in crime as an adult. 2 referenceH, 

4SS 

Torrey^ E* Fulleri *-Psychlalric scrviccft for Mexi ran -Americans*'''' 
IJnpnhli»hpd niflniisrrtpl^ 32 pp, CXrrox) 

An attempt to conceptualize paychiatric services for Mexican 
Americans that are logical and relevant to cultural and class 
values and needs is presented, Some of the major points of 
stress inherent In Mexican- American culture such as the role 
of the male and female, economic advancement, "correct behav- 
ior," the suppression of emotions, and the culture in the process 
of acculturation are di.^cu.sHed. The indigenous psychiatric be- 
liefs and . illnesses of the culture such as sustOf eynpacho, caida 
de inolleraf mal piieBto, and mal ojo are examined. The various 
forms of indigenous therapy are classified and described, A 
brief resume of the findings regarding lower socioeconomic 
cUss and psychiatric services is provided. Suggestions for 
providing pSj^chfatrlc services for Mexican-Americans include: 
(1) the use of the indigenous therapist; (2) a program of 
selection and inservlce training curayider08\ (3) the use of 
the Mexican-American conceptual framework about diseases; 
(4) the use of family therapy, couple therapy, game playing, 
role playing, and psychodrama; and (5) the development of 
preventative psychiatric services. The assumption throughout 
is that medical and psychiatric services are a social activity 
and part of the culture, 36 references. 

456 

Torrey, E* Fuller* The caHi? for llii* tnillgrnniis ihrrapisL Arehivps of 
Cpnpral Psychiatry, 2Q(^) 1 365^373, 1969. 

A case is made for the use of the indigenous therapist upon 
indirect evidence which indicates that patient expectations and 
the personal qualities of the therapist assume major roles in 
psychotherapeutic change. Patient expectations are powerful 
enough to produce profound changes in both symptom belief 
and behavior change during the course of psychotherapy. The 
therapist's personal qualities of accurate empathy, nonposses- 
sive warmth, and genuineness are_ of crucial importance in 
.^producing effective psychotherapy. Direct evidence for the use 
of indigenous therapists concludes that they are often eft'ective 
in producing positive therapeutic change. The possible use of 
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indigenous therapiBts in formalized mental hoalth services as a 
new approach to resolve the mental health manpower problem 
is suggested. The obstacleB and reaiHtance to thoir use are 
outlined as follows: (1) They may include many charlatans and 
hysterical personaHties. (2) Their techniqueH are crude and 
primitive. (3) Training them will lessen their elTectiveness. (4) 
Their goalB are symptom relief and not long4erm perHonality 
relief. (5) They will threaten the positions presently held by 
psychotherapists. (6) They are not sumciently trained in psy^ 
chotherapy. It is concluded from the evidence presented that 
rather than being apologetic when indigenuus therapists are 
utilized, mental health profuHsionalH should be apnlogetic when 
they are not tried. 57 reference's. 

457 

Torrey, E. FiiUer. The irrelcvnnry of Iruclitionnl iiiiMiUil liralth s«^r% iroH 
for urban Mexican-Amerironf^. Paper proMented nl the MeeiinpH of 
the Amc?riean OrOiopj^yrhiatry AHHoHation, 1970. 20 pp, (Xerc»x ) 

Traditional psychiatric services, including community mental 
health centers, are irrelevant for the Mexican American. The 
Mexican American underutilizes traditional psychiatric services 
because they are irrelevant for the following reasons: 1) 
inaccessibility; 2) language consideralions ; 3) class4K)undness; 
4) culture-boundness; 5) caste-boundness ; and (^) Mexican 
Americans have their own system of mentul health services, 
DiscusBions of each of the above reasons iire presented and 
documented. Irrelevancy at higher levels is evident where the 
conceptualization of community mental health eunters, uncon- 
sciously and ethnocentrically. perpetiuiieci the dnminant^class, 
dominant^culture, and dominant-caste model of mental health 
services as the model In order to make mental health services 
more relevant, the control and money for mental health services 
should reside with a board from the Mexican^Americas. com^ 
munity, and the board should conceptualize the nature of the 
services. The services should be delivered by capable therapists 
and not by someone with a certain number of degrees. Services 
win be used when they are relevant and only when they are 
set up by the Mexican American. 2'^ references, 

458 

Traulman, Edgar C. Siiieide atlempiH of Piierhi Hiran imniiprnntM. 
P^y'hwirir Quarlprly^ t544-554, 1961. 

The emotional disturbance of Puertn Rican immigrants who 
attemnted suicide is studied and the relationship to the immi^ 
gration situation is evaluated, Ninety^hrcG Puerto Rican at- 
tempted suicide cases reveal that the interruption and subsequent 
disturbance =of the individuars social and cultural stability 
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through immigration causes personality conflicts and emotipnal 
illness, out of which an atmosphere favorable to suicide can 
develop. Two phases of the Immigration situation can be speci- 
fied The first Is the sudden disruption of the familiar lite 
situation and the social dislocation that cause a "hangover 
depression" after emigration. The second Is the transition period 
of adapting; the change of social concepts and cultural values 
cauies conflicts and disintegration of the family, leading to 
unhapplness and tension with trends toward suicide. The 
typical form of suicide attempt In all cases is the ' suicidal fit, 
which Is a conversion reaction of a nonpsychotic individual m 
an acute emotional state. 10 refereTices, 

459 

TrBUtman, Edgar C. The iuicidBl fiti A p.ychoblologlc "Judy on 
Puerto RIcan immigi-antB. Archivei of General Piychwlry, 5UJi7&- 
83,1961. 

An explanation of suicide among Puerto Eican ImmigrantB is 
presented. A sudden suicidal fit generally associated with an 
Intense emotional encounter with a spouse ox a family member 
precedes the actual suicide act. Two distinct phases of the 
suicidal fit can be distinguished. During the first phase the 
person Impulsively runs away from the stressful scene to a place 
of seclusion and privacy. With some of the people mterviewid, 
the second phase began as soon as they were alone, when they 
ingested whatever poisonous substance was at hand, utners 
continued to brood for minutes or hours before suddenly inBest- 
ing the poison. Subjects who attempted suicide .reported that 
before the act they experienced severe and painful emotional 
excitement from which they could not withdraw and nnal y 
they lost control over their feelings and actions. Immediately 
after the suicide act the survivors report that their mentTil 
functioning became alert; there is an awakemng of the death 
fear and they summon assistance. Analyses indicate that the 
significant age period for women showing the symptoms of a 
suicide fit is from 16 to 26, with a peak between U and 20 , 
years Males show a similar peak but between the ages of £i 
and 29 yenro The results of this study may be used as a irame- 
work for investigating other types of suicide attempts in dit- 
ferent diagnostic categories, such as acute or chrome depression, 
delusional psychosis, or delirious panic. 12 references. 

460 

Trevino, Berlha C. Bilingual inilruciion in the primary grades. Mod- 
em Language Journal, .54 ( 4 ) 1 255-256, 1970, 
A program la discussed which attempted to compensate for poor 
scholastic achievement of Mexican-American children by using 
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bilingual initruction for all Btudents in the three P"">"y ^^J^ff^ 
The Iroject encouraged a self-help program on the part of the 
iSdlit^ Raw arithmetic scores on the f ^J^-^J 

Teat for children completing 3 years of bilmgual >"f/ 
were converted into grade placement equivalents. Results show 
S only one Spanikspeaklng child fell below the national 
Sfbasic aSthmetic. It is suggested that the «oMi^ to 
low achievement for Spanish-speakmg children may be found 
through the use of Spanish in the primary ffrades. It is also 
propS tliat a second language may be taught in the primary 
grades without hampering the normal achievement of any chilcL 
No references. 

461 

Uhlenbcrg, Peter. Marilol inB^bUUy omons "S^^"" ^JlT^ 1072' "'^ 
lowing the pnttofBi of Blnelcg. Social ProW^ l 

While existing literature repeatedly stfUcH that rates ^marh^ 
instability are low among Mexican Americans (MAs) da a 
Sdm the^960 census .suggest otherwise. A conipamon of sub- 
groups defined by generation and place "f^.^idence C California 
or Texas) indicates a trend towBrd rapidly increasing rates of 
mariSr instability for MAS. Third generation MAs livmg in 
SuS^/rhave a level of marital ^^tabUity clo«ely ap,,r^ 
that of blacks. As among blackH, the inability of ^ 'th: 

American males to adequately provide for their famihes at the 
^J^l they deem necessary, due to low wagCH and wulespread 
SSiSS^appears be an important source of manm 
sS While increasing marital instHbility mny be viewed ^ 
an adaptation to their currently deprived circumstances, it s 
^^Sd that this increuHing instability muy h.nder the group s 
future economic advancement, 12 references. ^ 

462 G . , 

pp. 164-170. 

The sociopsychological charactaristica of Spanish-American, 
S^i^Srican^^nd Mexican national migrant and ap^rmn 
workers in Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico and Texs^ arc 
rxamlned. A series of open end interview., re atmg ^ 
iects' attitudinal characteristics was conducted. A / -point scale 
^?deS^ for each of the following attitu.hn. pa^ eni.: 
nresent time orientation, submi.ssiveneRs, pass vit;,, dihsatistac^ 
S a inse of failure, fear, apathy, particularism, famihsm, 
Socentrism. and a sense of being, objects of discrimination. 
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Analyzed data reveal no slgnlflcant differences among the three 
groups, A strong present-time orientation In reward expecta^ 
tlon and in self-projection in all areas is noted. The sample 
shows timidity, passivity, and avoidance behaviors in the areas 
of education, economics, government Involvement, and recrea» 
tion\ A strong senp of famllism and satisfaction in the areaR of 
rnligion and government is mentioned in conjunction with a 
strong dissatisfaction in their inability to provldo a better 
quality of living for their families. The subjects show concern 
about the education of their children. The sample reveals definite 
ethnocentric tendencies with people outside their ethnic group 
and they maintain a strong nuclear family bond. Varying degrees 
of discrimination are experienced by the three groups. 5 refer- 
ences, d . 

463 

U J. Deparlmenl of Health, Educaiion, and Welfare. Report of tha 
Souihweai Siaiei Chieano Connumer Conference on Healih, Rockville, 
Maryland ; lha Deparliiient, October 1972. 155 pp. 

The responsiveness of health services delivery systems for 
Chicanos is examined in this report of a conference held in 
San Antonio, Texas, from January 26-29, 1972. In the absence 
of adequate public health care, seven health service delivery 
models are presented by Chicarios, each of which discusseB how 
community based organizations can plan and implement their 
own health care delivery systems. Summaries of workshops 
ranging from health maintenance organizations to the National 
Health Service Corps are presented. The critical Issues, positions, 
or views presented, and the general consensus reached in each 
of thevl4 workshops are highlighted in the summaries. The text 
of an address by Merlin K. Duval, Assistant Secretary for 
Health and Sclentiflc Affairs of HEW, is presented. A response 
to the conference resolutions by the Health Services and Mental 
Health Administration of HEW is also given in an appendix. 

464 

Vaca, Nick C. The Me^ican^Ainerican In the social aci«nces 1912-1970, 
Part If 1912-1935. El Grifo,3(l) i3--24, 1969, 

A review of social science literature pertaining to the Mexican 
American is presented. In psychology the first yeans of concern 
were centered around the question of the inherent inferiority 
of the Mexican immigrant versus the deleterious effects of the 
social conditions on the measurement of. Intelligence. Sociology 
concer^ied itself over the sources of the fecial ills that plagued 
the Mexican immigrants, with one segment of social scientists 
claiming the source to be the cultural heritage of the Mexican 
while another segment accused the social and economic condition 
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in which the Mt:dcan found himself, The divisioni that occurred 
in the^e early social science studies on the Mexican American, 
partic.^ ly in ioclology, were to be miiintained and enlarged 
upon ii rough the subiequent 36 years by social scientista. 24 
ref irericii. 

465 

Vaco, Nick C* The Mexican^Americnn in the sorial iclencei. FA Crilo, 

4<i)a7-si, wm 

'Bie sociological, anthropological, and psychological literature 
pertaining to the Mexican American (MA) from 1932^1970 is 
reviewed. Three theoretical theses are examined m cau-al expla^ 
nations for the social ills .that plague the MA. First, the biologi^ 
cal determinist theory supports the'notion of the inherent mental 
inferiority of MAs. After 1935, the structuraUenvironmental 
\ deteryr/inism. theory postulated that the causes of social problems 
of the MA could be directly traced to the economic and social 
structure of American society. This posture called for a general 
reexamination of the nature of inteiligence teste (IQ) , and an 
inquiry into the possible environmental influences on education 
and IQ test scores for the MA child. The third theoretical per^ 
speetive to gain popularity after 1935 was cultural determinism, 
this view postulated that the cultural values of the MA were the 
main cause of the social ills encountered by this ethnic group. 
The struggle for ascendancy occurired *among these three per- 
spectives with the ultimate triumph of cultural determinism 
prevailing as the dominant analytical approach. With this theo- 
retical view, social welfare agencies, the police, hospitali, schools, 
universities, and numerous other institutions where MAs were 
forced into contact, were completely absolved of any oppressive 
policies, leaving the MA to stand in relief as the sole perpetrator 
of his economic, social, and political plight. 71 references. 



466 

Valentine, Charles A, The internalional ^^culiure of poVPrl>V' with 
implleallons for social science and social policy. Iiu Vaientinc, 
CuliuFB and Pomrtyi Criiique and Counier-ProposaU. Chicago! Uni- 
versilf of Chicago Press, 19€B. pp. 48-77, 

Oscar Lewis uses an anthropological approach toward the ''cul- 
ture of poverty" and has done work mainly with Mexicans 
and Puerto Ricans. Lewis' fai. ue to make clear connections 
among his main elements of i mlyais, i.e., the individuals, the 
family, the community, lower-class culture, and the nation, 
is clearly seen in contradictions between his concrete evidence 
and his theoretical models, Further criticism of Lewis' thought 
is presented, with emphasis upon the "culture of poverty'- and 
his formulations for chanRC. Lewis ultimately^choosea to elimi- 
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nate the **culture of poverty" rather than the poverty itself. 
4 rrferencea. 

467 

Valle, Rsy« '^East Loi Angeles and eoinpreheniivc mental health plan- 
ning perspecfiveH,^^ Report to National Ingtltute of Mental Health, 
19fL 94pp. (Xero^) 

Perspectives are presented of the Chicano Comprehensive Men- 
tal Health Planning Project which describe the heterogeneous 
nature of the. Chicano people, their mental health needs, and 
niental health planning models. The views presented are from 
the' provider organizations of mental health as they reflect the 
ferment in east Los Angeles, It is pointed out that th« current 
mental health systems operating in east Los Angeles are frag- 
mented, undermanned, and underfinanced. The few existing 
resources are either strained beyond their capacities with re- 
quests for services or are unavailable to the Spanish-speaking 
consumer. Necessary componentR for reversing ^he situation 
in the barrio are; (1) building a satellite network which will 
place teams of skilled mental health professionals at accessible 
spots throughout the community; (2) using Chicano cultural 
strengths in building a new system of service; (3) using the 
Chicano community's manpower resources; (4) launching a 
massive education effort; (5) tailoring mental health services 
to the different bajrios; (6) enlarging the concept of mental 
health to include the dynamics of environmental and socio- 
^ economic pressures; (7) increasing bllingual/bicultural person- 
nel throughout the whole mental health service system in east 
Los Angeles. Further recommendations for steps to implementa- 
tion are offered in the area of serviGes^ planning, research^ 
and training. The funding role of NIMH is also discussed. 
No references, 

46B 

Vallejo, Esnieralda J* Chicano comprehensive hpallh planningt Final 
report* Report to the Nalional Instllute of Ma-nial Health, 197L 76 pp, 
( Xerox) 

The Chicano Comprehensive Mental Health Planning Project 
(CCMHP) conducted in Lo.^ Angeles is concerned with the 
mental health needs of the community as perceived by the 
residents. Approximately 200 consumer (harrio residents) 
groups were identified and clustered on the basis of their major 
areas of concern. This resulted in the emergence of 11 types of 
consumer groups identifled with ; religion, educationi youth, 
health, social action, senior citii:ens, Chicano professionals, civic 
politics, labor* and social events. Data was obtained by interview- 
ing the leader of the conBumer groups. The results of the harrio 
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mental health perception are viewed ,ttom the roles played by 
the institutlonB, family, church, and comadre. It was shown 
that in order to meet the mental health needs of the Chicano;, 
(1) The Chicano should be allowed to reinforce his cultural 
identity throughout his life. (2) Institutiona which affect the 
family must aid in the .continuation of the cohesiveness and 
unity of the^ family, (8) The individual and his family must 
feil that they have thu .apaeity to establish a solid economic 
foundatioi^, (4) EKpanaion and reinforcement of existing chan- 
nels to increase community participation among the residents 
must continue. A discussion on nther tailored needs for barrio- 
oriented iervjcea is followed by a number of recommendations. 

5 references. 

469 , 

Van Duyno, John Hp^ and Gutierrez^ George. The regulatory functlcm 
of language In bilingual children. Journal of Educational Renearrh^ 
66(3) 1122^124, 19?2, 

The development ^of the. ability of 5-, 6-, and T-year^old 
bilingual children tq perform a complex perceptuaUmotor task 
when they were given only Spanish ^or English verbal instruc- 
tions is investigated. Ri% Mexican^American. children from each 
of the four age gro. ps were selected. THe initial task was to , 
press a square to a blue light ajid a circle to a yeliow light. 
Half of the subjects were instructed in English and the other 
half in Spanish, In the second task the color-form associations 
of the initial task were reversed and instructions given in which- 
ever language treatment they had not previously had. Results 
indicate that children perform better when given Spanish in- 
structions. This is especially true for the 5-^year^olds. Results 
also indicate that performance under both languages increases 
with age, an^t-hat a stable system of perceptual-motor connec- 
tions is Gstlblished by verbal instructions under the Spanish 
treatment at age 6 and under the English treatment at age 7. 

6 references. 

470 

VeleEfDiaz^ Angela and Megargeei, Edwin I* An inveittgation of dif- 
feFencei in value judgnienls between youthful offenders and non* 
offenders in Puerto Rieo* Journal of Criminal Law^ Criminolofiy and 
Police .Science, 61 ( 4 ) : 549-553, 1970. 

A sample of 83 lower-class Puerto Rican oflfenders and 92 
nonoffenders are asked to rate 141 Spanish4ranslated criminal 
offense descriptions in order to determine if differences exist 
in social classp criminality, educational level, and cultural back- 
ground. Subjects wore asked to rate each offense item on an 
11-polnt category; Results indicate that only, 10 of 141 mean 
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differencea are significant at the 05 level and only two are 
significant at the .01 level. On three of the 10 offenses the ■ , 
offenders' ratings are higher and on the other seven the non^ 
offenders' are higher. A high degree of agreement regarding 
values between delinquent and nondelinquent lower and midale^ 
class raters is found. It is also revealed that there is no tendency 
for offenders to manifest any more value contusion than the 
nonoffenders. The findings are consistent with Sellen and Wolf= 
gang's hypothesis that the scale values obtained probably r.pre- 
sent fairly universal attitudes which would be valid m most 
Western cultures. 8 references. 

471 

Ver«lccKi Arleti, and Hall, Robert. Level of Mpirotlon, «f »«^5^;»^ 
and iociocullurnl diflopence. of preschool chifdren. Journal of GenPltc 
Psyrhology, 119( 1 ) 1 137-142, 1971. 

An fnvestigation of the levels of aspiration, aohievument aTud 
sociocultural differences in preschool children is P«f "te^;* 0"^- 
teen 5-year=olds. five boys and nine girls, ^eje divided into two 
proup.^ of seven, one Mexican American (MA), and the other 
Anglo^American ( AA) . The Lewinian concept of evel of ^^ra. 
tion as derived from Atkinson's motivational theory form^ 
the basis for this study. Essentially, the theoiy Predicts ttiat 
high n-Achievers are leas likely to alter heir If f °f If^^^f 
than are low n^Achievers. The materials used for the expe _i- 
ment con.,isted of a glass container 25 cm. m diameter a^id 10 
pennic. which were used as tossing objects. The S was asked to 
give an estimate of the number he thought he would get m the 
container. The estimate was termed as the S's level of aspiration 
(LA) and the actual number thrown into the container was 
referred to as the achievement level (AL). Data "veal that 
the difference with regard to sociocultural background is highly 
sigi.ihcant. The MA group is more adept f "'"B 
goah wi h regard to the risk taking in this sitaation. Both the 
MA and AA groups are signifl^tly higher in LA as compared 
to AL The MAs' AL ia considerably nearer to their LA. ine 
A A group ia much less adept at setting realistic goals m this 
risk taking situation. The general assertion that there ^are 
significant motivational and behavior diffirences in differing 
sociocultural backgrounds is supported. 16 references. 

wluh, John F., and D'Angelo, Rila. IQ. of Puur.o f^^^^^_ 
rhildr..n on ihc Vane KinderRorlen Te»l. Journal of School F,y 
fhology, 9(2)1 173-176, 1971. 

An evaluative study was made of the use of 

garten Test with Puerto Rican children in New York .ity. 
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Subjtcti were 22B PUjferto Rlcan childrjen betweeii 4% and 6 
years of agt enrollsd m Head Start center^ in the Bor oughi of 
tht Bronx and Manhattan. Comparisons between Vant/a stand- 
ardisation sample and the Puerto Rican group yielded no ^igni« 
ficant differences In full scale scores. On the vocabulary suDtest, 
Puerto Rlcan subjects earned lower mean scores; on the non-*^ 
verbal subtests, they i cored higher than the normative group. 
A question is ralsedf regarding inclusion in normative test data 
of subgroup samples oi Puerto Rlcan subjects tested with Eng- 
llshJanguage materlali 2 references. 

I 

473 j 

WasseraiBBi Suiati A* Values of Me^^iratt^ATnerican^ Nrgro^ and Anglo 
blue^ollar and whila^^llar ebildren. Child Develapmentj 42(5) i 

The relationship between 4-year-old children's expressed human- 
itarian and success value preferences and tV- ir related ethnicity, 
iociqecononiic status, and sex Is investita A |sample of 180 
children included an equal number of Mexi. .*n-Aniericau (MA), 
Negro (N), and Anglo (A) children from blue and white collar 
backgrounds. The humanitarian values examined are helpftxl 
nesSj cooperation, concern for others, and sharing ; the success 
valuei are competition, status, expertise seeking, and comple- 
tion of t^sk. The instruments, 16 pictures, iepicted value con- 
flict situation with eight values illustrated by two situations 
each. Findings indicatie that the scores of A children are higher 
than those of MA and N children. For the humanitarian value 
complex the differ*races are significant for the comparison of 
A with N children abd not fov MA children when compared 
either with A or N 'children. For the success value complex, 
however, signlflcant differences are found/ betwoen scores of 
A and MA, and between A and N children. Children of dif- 
ferent ethnic groups may have Internalipd certain duccess 
and humaniterian values in differing degrees. Four-year-old 
A children appear to have internalized success values to a 
greater degree prior! to their entrance imo kindergarten or 
first grade. These values may be particularly signlflcant to a 
child's success In school as it is presently constituted, and to 
later success in the | occupational hierarchy of society. It is 
iuggested that minority children experienee value conflict In 
achool. IS references. \ \ 

474 i \ 

Weaver, Charlet N. A cdmpBriion of the job perfArmance of Mexican 
American and Anglo American employees witli iltnilar levels of edu- 
eation. Caltfornia Journal of Educational Reiea^ch, 22(l):26-38, 
1971. ' 
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A study conducted in aeveral organizations in San Antonio, 
Texas, reveals that the job performance of Mexican Americans 
is comparable to that of Anglos, provided their levels of educa- 
tioh^are similar. As a whole, the Mexican-American population ■ 
has ftot shared In the benefits of the high-level U.S. economy. 
The li^Ican Americans are not proportionately represented 
in the ^ttar paid, higher status occupational categories. It 
appears that the current widespread efforts to increase the 
level of education of Mexican Americans are a worthwhile ap- 
proach to dolvlng the problems associated with their disadvan- 
taged status. 6 references, 

475 

Weaver, Charlas N., and Glenn, Norvnl D. The 1°^ P/j'f """" °' 
Mexican-AmericanR. Sociology and Social Research, 54(4)1477-4^4, 

1970. 

Mexican-American and Anglo-American workers in the same 
jobs and organizations in San Antonio, Texas, were compared 
in efficiency ratings and several objective indicators of job 
performance. Mexican-American policemen and firemen and 
young Mexican-American postal clerks took somewhat more 
sick leave than their Anglo coworkers, but otherwise the Mexi- 
can Americana exceeded or about equaled the Anglos m the 
ratings and indicators. These findings are not conclusive evid- 
ence against the widespread belief that traditional Mexican 
culture is detrimental to job performance and economic advance- 
ment, but they indicate that any such influence Is not very _^eat 
among moderately acculturated workers under the conditions 
that exist in San Antonio. 28 references. 

476 

Weaver, Thomai. Vm ot hfpothotical situation* in a ••"dy "I SpanMb- 
American iUneM referral ayilemg. Human Orgammtwn, 29Ci) ilW- 
1S2,1970. 

The following three objectives are presented: (1) to describe 
an application of the hypothetical situation in individual and 
group interviewing; (2) to modify the concept of ''illness refer- 
. ral system" as used by others; and (8) to contribute to the 
ethnography of Spanlsh-American (SA) culture. Daca is from 
SA families who were interviewed in New Mexico from 1B5» 
through 1962 The hypothetical situation provides the informant 
an opportunity to focus on an impersonal topic to discuss 
problems, and to provide examples which might not ordinarily 
be divulged. To be most effective, it should be based on oxtensive 
knowledge of the base culture so that appropriate f estions 
for eliciting the desired information can be lormulated. Unlike 
other studies dealing with the illness referral system that con- 
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fine themselves to concepts of disease and patterns of medication 
and treatment, ttiis concept is enlarged by also Ftiving attention 
to the social, structural, and cultural group aspet ts. The general 
icheme for analysing the health action that an individual takes 
to attain relief from the symptoms of illness consists of : (1) 
the MnsMp phMse which includes health consultants m the 
nuclear and extended family; (2) m commimity phase that 
includes friends, neighbors and other community people; (3) 
the folk Bpemd pha&e which includes culturally recognized 
practitioners; and (4^ the urban professional phase which 
involves general practitioners, dentists, optometrists, surgeons, 
and others who provide modern scientific or marginal scientific 
health services. 19 references. 

477 

Weber, Robert E, Neurological impairment. PrepaFed for the Regional 
Training Program to Serve the Bilingual/BiruliuFal ExeepUonal 
Child* Montal Educalional Aisoclaie«, 1972. 36 pp. (Offgei) 

The etiology, diagnosis, symptomatology, and treatment of neu^ 
rological impairment are eKamined. The implications of neu- 
rolo^cal impairment of children for parents are also discusse^. 
It Is suggested that the effect of neurological impairment ip 
exacerbated for the Chicano child. Special reference to the 
blHngual/bicultural Chicano child is given in a set of recom^ 
mendationa. The recommendations focus on early diagnosis of 
learning disabilities, comprehensive school programs, misdiag- 
nosis of bilingual children through inappropriate teats, and 
legislative action to ensure special education and comprehensive 
diagnostic and evaluation centers where necessary. 41 references. 

4T8 

Walgert, Andrew J*, and Thoniai, Darwin L. SoeializaUon and reli- 
giosityi A croii-national analysis of Calliolic adolpsifinla, Soeiotnetry, 
33(3) i30S-32S, 1970, 

A cross-national investigation relating dimensions of religiosity 
(belief, experiencing, knowledge, and practice) to adolescents 
perceptions of the control and support received from parents, 
is reported. Subjects were chosen from middle_^class. Catholic 
boys* high schools in four cities: New York; St Paul; San Juan, 
Puerto Rico; and Merida, Yucatan. The cities selected were 
conceived as lying on two continua: a. Latin to Anglo culture 
continuum, and an urban continuum. These eontinua are taken 
as representing differences in family structure from autlioru 
tarian and natriarchal (Merida) to egalitarian and bilateral 
(New York). A short form of the Cornell Parent Behavior 
Description and a religiosity questionnaire were administered 
to subjects. Except for the Merida sample and the knowledge 
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dimension, the a priori hypothesis that adolescents perceiving 
a high (low) degree of control and support score highest 
(lowest) on religiosity is moderately verified, due mainly to a 
positive relationship between support and religiosity. Reasons 
fflven for church attendance reveal different patterns for the 
Latin and Anglo samples. Anglos attend church because of 
parental expectations, whereas Latins give "self'-expectations. 
For the Anglo samples, the findings demonstrate the usefulness 
of socialization variables in understanding religiosity, and the 
differences across , samples point to the importance of reasons 
for religious behavior. 89 references. 

479 

Werner, Norma E., ■nd Evmni, Idella M. Perceplion of prejudice in 
Mexlcan.Ameriean preichool children. Parcepiual and Moior Sfcilte, 
27(3 ) 1 1039-1046, 19W. 

Structured doll play interviews were conducted to explore the 
American children aged 4 to 5 years old. The intention was t^ 
determine whether discrimination and evaluation occur simul- 
taneously and whether they are functions of the child's age 
and sex, or of exposure to group participation outside the 
home. It was found that the children tend to group the dolls 
by sex and size before grouping them by skin color. Evaluation 
on the basil of skin color occurs at the same time the discrimina- 
tion is made, "good" dolls being white. and "bad"' dolls dark 
After exposure to school the doll with which the child identitied 
was white There Is a tendency for boys to perceive the white 
adult male doll as larger than the dark one of the same size. 
Major dimensions of good and bad parents and good and hao 
children are inferred from the children's descriptions of thtir 
behavior. Results are related to comparable studies with regard 
to Negro and Oriental children with a discussion on their 
similarities and differences. 11 references. 

460 

Weit, Guy A. Race attltudei among teacheri in the Southweit. Journal 
of Abnormal andSocial Psychology, 31(8 ) ■331-337, 1936. 

A checklist consisting of 21 selected pupil traits which reflected 
teacher's attitudes toward Anglo-American (AA) and Spanish- 
American (SA) students was prepared. The checklist was admin- 
istei-ed to 72 AA and 60 SA teachers in New Mexico. The 
responses to each trait were "no difference," "slightly superior, 
or "decidedly superior." Data indicate that in response to ques- 
tions of the relative superiority of pupils In the two racial 
groups there is a greater tendency for SA teachers to give no 
difference" responses than the AA teachers. The AA teachers 
are more inclined to claim superiority for pupils of their own 
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race than are SA teachers. On all but four traits, the percent 
of AA teachers claiming Anglo superiority exceeds the percent 
of SA teachers claiming Spanish superiority. Racial antipathy 
among the SA teachers appears to be less highly accentuated 
than racial pride, since SA teachers are less inclined to claim 
or concede superiority in the traits assessed. Thus they are 
more inclined toward an attitude of racial equality. Among the 
A A teachers there appears to be a greater tendency to weigh 
the several traits and to make responsps which reflect a greater 
degree of frankness, ^despite the e:;istenoe of an attitude ol 
superiority manifested in their reactions to some of the traits. 
No references. 

481 

Wignall, Clifion M., and Koppin. Lawrence L. Mexican..A.norican uioge 
of stale menial hoipilal fncllilies, Communily Mental Healih Journal, 
8(2)1137-148,1967. 

A comparison between Mexican Americans (MA) and non= 
Mexican Americans in the use of State mental hospital facihties 
of Colorado is provided. Information was obtained by analyzing 
public mental hospital admission rates for 1 year. The findjngs 
show that: (1) The admission rate for MA males is higher 
than that for non-MA males. (2) The chances for being admitted 
to the State hospital inciease with tige for non-MA males, 
while the chances for admission are greater in the age range 
20 to 64 years for MA malea. (3) The MA female alcoholic 
admission rate is significantly higher than that for non=MA 
females for the Denver-Colorado Springs metropolitan area. 
(4) A lower overall admission rate is found in the northeastern 
area of Colorado than for the other four regions of the State. 
It is suggested that a factor which partially accounts for the 
earlier admission of MA males to the State mental hospital is 
that they are forced into independence several years earlier than 
most non-MA children. Cultural difference as it operates in the 
social breakdown syndrome is also another factor that may 
account for higher admission rates for MA males and for MA 
alcoholic females. Finally, the patients' distance from the 
hospital may be another factor that accounts for the low admis- 
sion rates from northeastern Colorado. The differences m MA 
usage of State mental hospital facilities must be the end products 
of economic and social discrimination. 7 reference.-?. 

482 

Wolf, Knlhloon L. CrowinR up and il» price in thric Piiorto Rican 
•ubculturei. PaycMatry, 15(4) i401-433, 1952. 
A comparison of three Puerto Rican ..lubcultures in terms of 
their members' personality characteristicB shows that there is 
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no such thing as one uniform Puerto Rican personality type, 
in spite of the fairly uniform cultural tradition. The three 
classes studied were small rural farmers, sugar workers, and 
the middle class of a small rural town. It is pointed out that 
each class attempts to instill norms associated with its "ideal 
personality'' In its children. This investigation of child training 
and adult behavior patterns examines the psychological reactions 
to the culture's conditioning attempto; it places special emphasis 
on potentially stressful conflicts arising from ideal and reaj 
behavior: family structures, concepts of authority, male and 
fimale roles, childrearing practices, psychological implications 
of aggression, adolescent behavior, and cultural factors. It is 
concluded that the contradictory norms of ideal and real behav- 
lor affect children at every stage of development. No references. 



4€3 

Yamttmolo, Joe; James, Quinion C.^ artd Palley, Norinan. Cullui^ 
problenii in piychiatric therapy. Archims General PByehiairy, 19 
<1) 14^49,1968. 

The treatment of 594 patients in the psychiatric outpatient 
clinic at the Los Angeles County General Hospital reveals 
certain cultural problems In psychiatric therapy. A eompariion 
of treatment experience and the responses of the patients and 
their therapists to similar que^tiens concerning improvement, 
feelings of liking or disliking, whether udditional visits ^ould 
be of benefit, and vvhether the pHtients raeeived sntisfactory 
treatment are analyzed with patient evaluations of the thempist 
and therapist prognosis of the patient. These data v^ere tabdated 
and cross tebulated on a coinputer. The results among tht 
patients, 65 percent of whom were Cauci^sian, 25 percent Negro, 
9 percent MeKican American and 1 percent Oriental, were 
compared Data from 301 patients analyzed indicate that non-^ 
Caucasians seldom criticise their therapists. While 61 percent 
of the Negro patients thought the therapist was prejudiced, 
4J percent of Mexican Americans and 4.3 percent of Cauoasians 
felt the ther •pist w^s prGjudiced. A comparison of the treatment ^ 
experiences of the patients in group or individual psychotherapy 
reveals that ethnic patients were more often discharged or seen 
for minimal supportive psychotherapy. After 9 months of active 
treatment the ethnic group patients were virtually absent 
Therapists Hit they disliked iO.7 percent of the patients while 
lOJ percint of the patients disliked their therapists. It is 
concluded that patients from different cultural backgrounds 
ar© less often offered or receive intensivo therapy, Impiovement 
of treatment techniques requires further study of the ethno- 
centrici^ of the therapist and the life experiences of Negro men. 
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484 

Y.rbro«gh, C. L. A^.de .l.t« of Te«^"dr^ Lf^""'^"" 
deacent. Journal of Edueattonal Reaeareh, 40( 1 ) ■. 14-^7, LVW. 

The age-grade status of Spanlsh-American (SA) and Anglo- 
American (AA) school children In Texas is examined. A com- 
narison of the census and enrollment by ages on a percentage 
basii was obtained. Data reveal that the difference in percentage 
of enrollment between SA and AA, is more than 20 percent. 
In proportion to their numbers there are 2.7 times as many 
SA children not enrolled in school as there a^re AA pupils. 
Seventy-eight and two-tenths percent of SA children do not 
reach the twelfth grade as compared with 41-89 Percent of 
AA children. Approximately 84 percent of SA children are 
not enrolled in school as compared with 14 percent of AA 
students. There is a wide range of age for each grade with 
large numbers of overage children in both groups. The percent 
of children in the AA group who are underage, normal, or 
overage is 34.6 percent, 40.77 percent and 24.56 Percent respec- 
tively as compared with 8.1 percent, 23.58 percent and 68.26 
percent for the SA group. The mean age-grade status of bA 
children^ enrolled in school is 1.55 years more than the AA 
children. The widest disparity in ages between the two groups 
occurs in the elementary grades. Great numbers of SA children 
are enrolled in grades one to eight from 1 to 11 yf fyej^^^" 
Specific causes of inadequacies in the education = of children ot 
Latin descent are: poor social atmosphere, segregated buildings 
with poor facilities, poorly trained teachers, and improper at- 
tention to the needs and interests of the children involved^ 
Recommendations Include school programs to meet the needs 
and interests of SA children. No references. 

4SS 

Young, Robert K. TransferenclB o Inhibiclon retrnocti^ e.m bllinpucs. 
rrramfer and retroactive InhibiUo'. with bllinpual*. K«.«..Ir. fnl.r. 
americana P.icologifl, 1(13) -.22 J- 130, lOfiT. Al«« ... R.v.HnJf..,^ 
oana de Pfieolof in, 3(6) 1 367--375, 1969. 

The results of three experiments concerning the learnmg and 
retention of word lists presented in the two languages (Sw^^ 
and English) of bilinguals are presented. The method of nvesti- 
gation involved presenting the subjects with two lists of isolated 
words of pairs of nouns, first In English and then in Spanish 
and vice versa. The subjects of the first expeTimeTit were « 
high school students who could speak and read in English but 
S only speak and understand Spanish, l^e second experiment 
included 40 Spanish-English bilingual college students whose 
dominant language was English but who could also rwd and 
speak Spanish. The subjects In the third experiment were 40 

/■> r. 
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college itudents, all of them bilinguals but half of them had 
English s as their dominant langyage and the other half had 
Spanish, Results indicate that the languages of a bilingual 
are not two independent sets of responses and that the associa- 
tions formed in one language are strongly influenced by the 
associations ' formed in the other. Implications for bilingual 
school children are discussed. No referenceB. 

4A6 

Young; Robart K,^ and Navar^ M* Isahellch Rctroaelive inhibition wllh 
bilingiiali^ Journal of Experim^nial PsychoUfgy, T?C 1 ) ; 109=11B, 
1968, 

A group of 40 bilinguals learned two paired-associate lists, an 
English list and a Spanish list, and then relearned the first list. 
The transfer paradigm eniployed was A-Bt A'-B'r, where the 
Items of the second list are translations of the first but with the 
translated stimuli being repaired with different translated re- 
sponses. In contrast to expecta^tions from previous research 
the retroactive rnhlbition (RI) obtained was related neither to 
the dominant language of the subject nor to the order of the 
lists learned. The RI obtained was considered in light of the 
hypothesis that nonreinforced evocation of the first list responies 
during the second list learning is related to RL Forgetting in 
one language occurs as a function of associations formed in 
another language. In addition, language dominance does not 
appear to be related to the amount of forgetting. It is concluded^ 
that the two languages of a billnguar are interdependent and 
not independent. 9 references. 

48T 

Youiig, Robert K.^ and Saegerl, Joe!* Troni'^fpr with hiUngiiaU* Psy- 
chonomic Science^ 6(4) 1 161^162, 1966. 

Transfer was investigated in a group of 48 bilingual high 
school juniors. Each subject learned two serial lists, one in 
English, and the other in Spanish, Half the subjects learned 
the English list first; the second half learned the Spanish list 
first Within both these groups three transfer paradigms were 
employed. In the Same Order condition the BGCond list was a 
translaticn of the first with the items arranged in the same 
order; in the Random Order condition, the second list items 
w6re translated from the first but were rearranged in a 
random order and the third condition was a control The results 
Indicated that amount of transfer was approximately the same 
from English to Spanish as from Spanish to English. About 
50 percent positive transfer was obtained in the Same Order 
condition and about 18 percent negative transfer was obtained 
in the Random Order condition. From these results it can be 
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ssen that associations formed within the context of one language 
can facilitate or interfere with the formation of new associations 
in a lecond language. 3 references. 

488 . 

Young, Robert K., and Webber, Arthur. Positive and negnlivc trnnifer 
with hUinpiBli. Journal of Verbal Lmrning and Verbal Behnvwr, 
6(6) 1874-8775 1967. o 

An investigation of the transfer effects of learning a paired- 
associate list in one language then transferring to a paired, 
associate list in a second language is conducted. Twenty biim- 
guals learned a Spanish list and then an English list, and i^O 
other bilinguals learned an English list and then a Rpanish 
list Two transfer aubgroups were employed withm .each group. 
In the Equivalent group, the second list was a direct tranalation 
of the first with the arrangement of the items in each pan- 
being held constant from the first to the second lists (A-a, 
A'-B') In the-Repaired group, the second list consisted of items 
which were translated from the first, but which had the responses 
repaired with other stimuli (A-B, A'-B'r) . It was found that 
positive transfer occurred for the Equivalent groups both from 
English to Spanish and from Spanish to English For the 
Repaired groups, negative transfer occurred from Spanish to 
English but no transfer occurred from Enghsh to Spanish. 
5 references. " 

489 . 

Young, Robert K., and Webber, Arlhur. Sinndnrdlzalion of Mexican 
Irigranii. Ptychonomic Sclencn, 11(10) -.354. 1968. 
An attempt to standardize a large number of consonant-vowel- 
conaonant trigrams on a sample of Spanish speakers is ma^d^ 
A total of 92 National University of Mexico students gave 
"Yes" or "No" responses to ench of 987 trigrams in response 
to questions about whether or not the trlgram looked or sounded 
like a word. The number of "Yes" responses for each trigram 
was used to define its meaningfulness and this number varied 
' from a low of three to a high of 90. Internal consistency and 
comparisons with other studies suggest tha. the reliability of 
the rating^ was high. It is suggested that these ratings are 
equally valid for Spanish speakers in Latin America and Spam 
as well as in Mexico, and that little if any distortion of the M 
(meaningfulness) values took because of the familiarity of the 
subjects with Indian place names. 3 references. 

490 

Zimmering, Paul, and Toolon, Jo.ne*. Dr«P "«l^^«n 
Journal of Nervom and Mental D.*e«»n. 1 1 6(3 ) .262-26.5, 19.52. 
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Drug addicts among adolescents admitted to Bellevue Hospital- 
wiire studied to dettrmine coitimon characteriBtics, During 
the first 9 months of 1951, 301 adolescents and young adulte 
were treated, as opposed to 11 in 1950 and 1 in 1949* Common 
characteristics were as follows i All but one were Negro or of 
Puerto Rican descent; they were nonaggressive, yerbally adept, 
socially graceful, and not typical delinquents; there was a 
sustained, close empathic relationship with the mother; school 
and work inhibitions were very marked, they experienced eupho- 
ria, heightined self-esteem and fantasies of omnipotence under 
heroin. The development of heroin addiction goes from snorting 
to popping and to mainlining, There is a contracting of all 
interests, leading to^ truancy, and a renunciation of friends, 
family, and recreational and sexual activities. To provide funds 
for their habits, there is hustling at odd jobs, pawning of 
clothes- and /'family effects* petty stealing, and fin ally, major 
criminal activities. The point was stressed that drug addiction 
Is a social rather than a medical problem. If the pusher and 
peddler were exterminated, the drug addiction problem would 
be solved* No references. 

491 

Zimmering, Paul; Toolan^ Jamepi Safrin^ Renatei and Worlis^ S» 
Barnardi Heroin addiction in adoleiceiit boyi« Journal f*f IServouM 
and Mental Diseases, 1 14( 1 ) : 19-34, 195l\ 

There has been a sudden increase in the use of heroin (diacetyl- 
morphine) among boys in the Harlem area of New York City. 
A .study has been ,made of 22 adolescent boys aged 14 to 17 
years admitted to the boys* ward of Bellevue Hospital during 
January and February 1951 for heroin addiction. All but one 
of the boys were Negroes or of Puerto Rican descent. Social 
factors involved appear to be discrimination, easy accessibility 
of the drug, and a strong mother attachment. DevGlopment of 
heroin addiction in these boys can cause drastic change of 
personality, antisocial behavior, and s^pSus..and occasionally 
fatal hepatitis. A psychodynamic and psychologic picture of 
the group is presented in which the following character traits 
predominate: lack of aggression, strong' attachnient to the 
mother, poor object relationships^ omnipotent striving, and a 
tendency to regress. The management of this group is felt to 
be essentially a social-psychological and police problem. It is 
suggested that the young addict be removed to Institutions 
for normal boys for periods up to 2 or 3 years with periodic 
trials at home. 19 references. 

492 . / " ' 

Zlnininrman^3arry J., and Rosenthal, Ted L, Obgervation, repplllion. 
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•nd ethBle baek^oimd In cflBcept •iwininent and geiiepallMlion. 
C1dUDmwmU»pmmia,4SmmB^U, 1972. 

An Investigfttion of obstrvation, repetition concept atom- 
Mnt, and^sneralization among 84 Mexican-American (STA) 
^64 An^o^erican (AA) fifth gra^ pupUs is Preientec^ 
'Subjteti ranged In age mm.m.Q^^^^^^ 
vears Two sats of 12 stimulus carda were .prepared. The concept 
Sv^lta^ng to Pick the forjn both f ^^^^ *° ^^^f 
dotted form and in the direction of the smaller botto'n numbw 
All children rwtived feedback on correct responses during per- 
foiiJanSaie trials. The design factorially compared ethnic- 
Itv X modeling or ronmodeling traming x repetition or non- 
iti^ of a- rule surtmary. Data indi^te that modd^ 
land repetition improve performance. Prior modeling groups 
\reduee errori faster than nonmodeling groups. Concept ge^^ali- 
Wtion is aided by modeling and by repetition which mamly 
ttniSe later vMbalization of the role. Although AA s^^ 
MA pupils, the pattern of results is similar for both samples, 
ithn^ background did not. Interfere with any treatment varia- 
tibn and the MA children significantly exceeded their own 
bLline Mores by transferring the concept to the new. general- 
iae^J items. 9 references. 



493 \ 

Hrk^l. Perry A. SeW^oneepl and tho "dUodvanWp" of -^hn'» «roup 
mem^eriUp .ad mixture. Remeu of Eduenttonal Research. 41 (.S). 
211-225, 1971. 

Although the findings concerningthe relationship of self-c(^t 
to ethnic group membership and mixture may seem equivocal 
SillEiduslve. It is safe to say at least that eto group 
mamberihip and mixture may either enhance or depress^ the 
I^Kctpt of a disadvantaged child. Whether =f f f f 
signiflcwitly affected depends to « jarge extent on the^effmts 
that Mciety and the schools expend on desegregation and the 
SSgtd. Meanwhile, the "black pride" mo^^nd 
the naaefent movements of Chicano. Indian, and P^«to Rican 
power indicate that the supposed disadvantage of s^ch rtudejts 
cMi be timed into an advantage, that is. an enhanced self- 
concept Moreover, whether such programs as bilingual and 
SSS^aScItion and black studies can the ^so-caW 
disadvantages of ethnic minority pupils for their scholastir 
SSuS merits the attention of schoolmen and scholars 
alike. 116 references. 

494 , , . 

Hrkel, Perry A.| Mows, E.i and Gnonurn, J. Hrlf-concrpl un.l olhn.c 
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groyp ^eml^rehip among public school stiidenta, American Edutn- 
fiOMlA##€orefc Journal, 8(2) i2S^26S, 1971. 

Results are prei^ented from a study to further investigate the 
possible rtlationship of self-concept with ethnic group member- 
ship and mixture an the school setting. One hundred and twenty 
Negro, Puertb Rican, and white students were selected from the 
fifth and sixth grades of three schools, each of which had a 
different one of these ethnic groups in a majority Results on 
the Coopersmith Self-Eiteem Inventory indicated tiat the self- 
concept of these children was significantly affected by their 
ethnic group membership but not by the majority-minority 
mixture of the groups within the schools. The significant effect 
was ascribed to the lower self-concept of the Puerto Rican 
children in the study. 68 references. 

495 

Zunlch, M. Percepiioni of Indian^ Mexican, Negro^ and Whila childron 
concerning ihe development of reeponelbility* Peraeptual and Moior 
Sfeillf, 32(3) 1796-798, 19T1. 

A comparative analysis of rf sponses on the Children's Regpon- 
iibility Inventory from four ethnic groups is pre.iented. The 
hypothesis tested was* that children-s perceptions concerning 
the development of responsibility are independent of race. The 
subjects consisted^ of 664 sixth grade c^iildrenj of whom 102 
were American Indians, 162 were Mexican AmericanSj 148 
were NegrOj and 152 were white. The data failed to support 
the hypothesis, suggesting that perceptions concerning the 
development of responsibility are dependent upon ethnic back- 
ground. The finding further' indicates that there is a tendency 
for boys to believe that children are able to assume responsi- 
bility earlier than girls believe they can. Substantial agreement 
exists between ^the perceptions of mothers and sixth grade 
children concerning the ages at which one should expect children 
to be able to assume responsibility. The wisdq^ of the children's 
judgments In selected instances may be auestloned. It is clear 
that children-s judgments reflect perceptions which are often 
based upon comparatively limited experience. 1 reference, 

496 

Ztircher^ Louis A, Particularisin and urganir.alional positjqni A cross- 
caltural analysis Journal of AppUf>d Pn^-chology^ 52(2 ) 1 139— 144, 
1968. 

The Stouffer^Toby Role Conflict Scale, a measure of jDarUcular- 
ism^ (the value for institutionalized obiigations of friendship), 
was admimstered to 230 employees^ in 1,3 bank branches In 
Mexico and the United States. Findings suf^port the hypothesis 
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that for both bank offl«« Jj- ^^i^^ ^ 
aignifleahtly mort particularistic ^^^'^ ^Ln Anglo^Ameri- 
In turners iigniflcantly_^^ 

cans. The hypothesis that, by etnmc sro v, ^ ^ ^he 

particularistic than line employees is P"ti*^f„Sttar impact 
eultural developmint of P-^J'^S^^ a^e'lSi d. IW= 
of that value upon organizational ff^Y^^^^g.^chers concern- 
geations ara otosd to^^S^ii t£ SSSons among 

aatisfaction and organizational integrity. ^1 reterences. 

orientaUon, role co»flt«V«f »»>f "»»'»"J'°|'3J!|m. w 
,tudf. Amer^an Soeiological Raview, 30 ( 4 ) . bAV~^*a, 

A crOBs=cultural comparison of a wc^k altuatujn^ nj^ con^ 

l^with the employee's ^^^^^^ a^e more 
tion is presented. It was hypothesi?,ed tp^t Mexicans 

^.rticLristi^ ^fr^^ aMaiSo- 

iSSI. S^H^the^s « Si^(" 

iem and aliena«on^^ "f^ISSaS S aid" (3) 

of position m the bank, (2) ^.^f |«^^g^^Toby Role Conflict 

arisen 1 .^M-t^ ^ 

Mexican. Mexican-Americar^ "Ttel^fStf"? ST comparison 

S iaSuliism is influenced 
are as predicted. " "Ig jg a univeraalistically 

bv cultural background, famce the, "^.'f„^,„.^^^^ contributes 
oriented work organization employe" part^cular^m _ 
to alienation from work, furthermore the re^ul^ a^^^^^ 
longevity, level of position, expressed "Jgatively 
and plans to continue working in the banK are ^ t 
related to both particularism and alienation. 28 reterences. 
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In the last few years numerous dissertations have been eom- 
pleted which bear on the mental health of the Latins. These 
mssertation titles are included here. They are not abstracted 
m this blbHography because they already appear as abstracts 
m Diasertation Abstracts. 

Annf'-hi^rico, Jamea R. Syntactically mediated paired-asaociate learn- 
in V/ v-^ mr^ and educationally retarded Anglo and MsKican^Aineriean 

.an DisBmation AbstractB Interyiational 31(4^A) ilMQ, 1970. 
A^: ralle L. Mala Puerto Rican parental self image: How Puerto 
'^iLj ir a. in New York feel about being fathers, Disaertation Abstracts 
International, 80(4^A) : 1629^1630, 1969. 

Bailin Irving B. The rolc^ of social c s and ethnic subculture in psv- 
chopathogenesis. DisBertation AbBtracta, 28(12^B) :5198, 1968. 
Bnecher, Robert H. A study of social distance among adolescents of 
ethnic minorities, Dis&ci'tation AbBtracts, 29(2-A) :398'399, 1968. 
Blue, A.^thur W. Prediction of learning ability across culture. DiBserta- 
non AbstractB Intemational, 30(11-B) :5220, 1970. 
BorregG, Eva R. Teaching English as a foreign language to ahildren* 
First three grades. DmertatiQn AbBiractn, 28 (12^A) :4175, 19b9. 
Bransford, Louis A. A comparative investigatiorf of verbal and per- 
tomance .ntelligci^ce measures at different age levels with bilingual 
bpanish^^speaking children in special classes for the mentally rutarded 
Dissertatwn Abatracts, 27(8^A) :2267, 1967. 

Bronson, Louise F, Changes in perponality needs and values following 
conversion to Protestantism in a traditionally Roman Catholic ethnic 
group. DtsBertatiOP Abstracts, 27f5^B) :1616, 19G6. 
Burruel, Jose M. A study of Mexican^American tenth^grade studenti 
showing the relationship between parental attitudes and socioeconomic 
level. DiaBertatton Abstracts Internationnl 32 (l^A) ;114^115, 1971. 
Cahill, Imogene D. Child^rearing practices in lower socioeeonoinic eth- 
nic groups. DisBBrtation Abstracts, 27(9-A) :313D, 1967. 
Cain, Mary A. A study of relationship between selected factors and the 
^nhonlachievement of Mcxican^American migrant children. Disserta^ 
fwn Abstracts Inteyiiational 31 f S^A) :3n47, 1D7L 
Capone. Thomas A. ^teraction of selectLd needs and perceived peer 
orientation to education as rehited to academic proficiency in ASPIRA 
students. Dissertation Abstracts Inteniationai 3Q(i2-A) i527d~ 1970 
Carballo, Manuel A socio^psycholoRical study of acculturation /assimi- 
lation: Cubans in New Orleans. Dissertation Abstracts Internutional 
3ir6-^A) :305, 1970. 

Cirino^Gerena, GabrieL The development of a vocational interest in- 
vcntory, Dissertatton Abstracts InternaticmaU 31 (10-B) :6313, 197L 
Collier, Maggie S, A study of the effects of customary language usage 
upon the learning of conceDts bv a group of second grade children 
Dissertation Abstracts, 29nO^A) :34S9, 19ri9. 

Cordes Henry M. Effects of selected sequences in patte-n practice in 

Spanish. Dissertntion AMtracts, 27 (10-A) .•3304, 1967. 

Cordova, Tgnacio R. The relationship of acculturation, achievement, 
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and alienation and Spftnish American sixth grade students. DhMvta^ 
tion Abstracts International, BO (A^A)a^m,im9. 
Cordova R Rudy. AsBessl.f nttitude.s rmd performiince of student 
SS' in MexiL, American sci>ool«. Dissertation Al>.trnrts Mer- 
MoeionaZ, 32(1-A) ;279, 1D71. . ^ , • 

riain Robert N. Differential effects of effort- and ub.hty-onented ro= 
inforcera on'.hildren'D academic performance. m,,vrtatun, Abstract, 
International, 30(12-A) 15282, 1970. 

Del Campo, Philip B. An analyws of selected factors in t^,o nceukura= 

tion process of the Mexican-American olenientury schoo cluld. nis,ci 

MimAb'^ln.ts International, Bl(9-A1 ■.4B8W880. 1071. 

Etienne Jerald F. The relationship between Uinguage and employnieut 

i'ca'asiln. void, and Spanl«h.Am|rican^n,ale^h^Jo mentally 

retarded adults. Dissertation Abstract,, 29(4.A ).103r, 19b8. 

EwinK Dorlesa B. TV ■ relation.ship between anomie. dormatism. and 

SSld perBonal-soci.. factors among asocial adol^cent . oys. Dmer- 

?Sn Ahsfracfs International. naO-A) :5197-51fl8, 1971. • 

Ferguson., Geraldlne D. Mother-child i.^eracllmm as 

sohwl oehavior. Dissertation Abstracts Intnrnatmial. AU^^A) MSi, 

1971 

Findling, Joav. Code and message .^'^^^f^^^^^ ^5^"°" 
Dissertation Abstracts Intermtwnal, .U f 12-. ■ ) .7.,70=ro n , i.wi. 
Firme Thereza P. Effects of social reinforcement on Helf^OHteem of 
MSn:American children, Dissertatwn Ab,h-acts Inlcrnatumal, M 
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Lexington: 59, 132, 154 

) ^ 

La Academia de La Baza: 20 

La Acadamia da Nueva Razai 21 

Language: 2, 7, 10, 15, 28, 34, 46, 48, 58, 60, 65, 72, 77, 79, 80, 91, 110, 
115, ire, 140, 152, 158, 169, 177, 203. 204, 215, 228, 244; 246, 249, 
250, 261, 271, 2T4, 283, 285, 305, 323, 327, 337, 342, 347, 360, 358, 
861, 368, 379, 382, 892, 405, 409, 428, 430, 443, 449, 450, 452, 457, 
460; 469, 472, 485, 486, 487, 488 

La Raza: 20,-308 ^ 

Latin America : 78, 118, 163, 344, 410, 489 

Learning (See Education) 

Lewinian concept: 471 ' ' 

Lewis, OBcari 29, 403, 466 ■ 

Lavinson i 355 

Linguistics (SBe Language) 

Locurai 376 

Los Angeles Alcoholic Rehabilitation Clinic: 342 
Loi Angelei County^General Hospital! 478 
Los Angales County Probation Dept. : 255 
Los Angeles Police Academy: 329 

1 M 
Machismo: 16, 253, 346 ^ ' . ' * 
Magic (See Superstition) 
Malinowski : 386 
Manifest Destiny: 315 
Manitos: 420 

MaTfiage (See Sexual Behavior and Family Relationships) ^ 
McGuire:344 ^ ^ 

Medicyie: 73,- 133, 259, 322, 411, 416, 455, 476^r 
Modia ; 7, 277, 283, S13. 430 ■ . 

Me lal health (See aiso Folk medicine) : 3, 17, 21, 63, 66, 73, 86, 97, 
98, 104, 105, Ids. 130. 170. 193. A94. 202, 215, 216, 2t8, 219, 251, 
258, 267, 268, 3i2, 315. 324, 334, 335, 336, 350, 354. 358, 374, C75, C> 
376, 404, 410, 414. 416, 456, 457, 463, 46'^, 468, 48^ 
, Mental retardation: 4, 39^55, 60, 63. 64, 90, 140. ^^^e, 298, €99, 
361; 419, 429 v. 
PaychiatricbhSS. 43, 67, 93, 94,^5, 96. 99, 105; 107. 108, 109, 
110, 111. 128. 132. 154, 172, 193, 194.. 214. 217, 218, 219, 
226, 227, 230r234, 251, 259. 26?. 312, 315, 333. 336', 397, 
' .414, 455, 457, 483 ' ' ' 
rsychiatriitii 67, 97, 99^ 112, 110. 227,' 259, 315, 842, 375, 
' 398, 4pl[^'^ ^, - 

Fsychopathbite^ : 94, 97, 98, 99, 111, 112, 133, 134, 258, 264, 
293 ; ^ 

Psychotherapy: 36 105. 214, 218, 226, 259, 265. 438, 456, 483 
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Mental Health Planning Conference for the Spanish Speaking • 324 
Mental illneBa (See Mental he^ilth) 

So?S?M!^io2. 108. 118, 256, 272, 296. 347, 365. 399. 436, 489. 
496 

s ^ Mexico City \ 86, 242, 343, 300. 365 
Michigan : 47 

Detroit: 190. 192, 233 

KSSiSlo'JI 47, 69. S4, 107. 142, 175, 267, 268. 284. 289. 290, 410, 

430, 436, 453, 462 
Minnesota * 444 
Minority Btudles Center: 335 
^ Model neighborhood ^rea: 354 , ^ 7 oo 77 17A 229 249 

Monolingualim {See also Language) : 4, 5, 7. 06, ii, la. ^^d, 

250. 337 
Music: 132, 147 

N 

Narcotics (See Drugs) 

National Autonomous University of Mexico: 89 
National Health Service CorpB : 463 
National Institute of Mental Health ; 324, 335 
National UniveMty of MexicQi 4S9 

New Mexico: 145, 146, 165, 178 183. 203, 406, 416. 420, 421, 422, 46^, 
47 B> ^ 0 
Aibt^auerc(ue: 225 

Tslew York City: 11. 40, 73, DO, 02, 93, 95. 96, 98^ m ^ 126, 180, 
13B 154V. 157, 170, 171, 172, 188, 204, 206, 241, 247, 253, 267, 268, 
353, 380, 881, 382, 383, 413, 434, 472, 478, 401 

New York City Youth Board : 135 

New York City Council Bureau : 157 

Nutrition (See Diets) 



Occupational statu, (level) : 11. 102. 114, 151. 223, 236, 237. 247, 298, 

320, 321, 342, 348, 426 
Oklahoma: 145 
Oregon : L84 

P 

Palomilla: E95 

Parental Involvement program: 327 
Parents {See Family relationphips) 
Parsons, Talcott: 147 
Pa2, Octavio: 29 
Peru I 133 

Philadelphia: 397, 430 

PhysieianB : 105, 219. 252. 259^ 27b, 342 

Piaget-s Conservation of Time Experiment: 83. uBr 

Pictu res: 2, 9, 27, 31, 51, 71, 85, 273, 301, 366 

Police ; 87. 85. 328. 400, 454, 465. 475. 4D1 

Poverty: 56, 136. 143, 206, 235, 315. 325, 336, m 401. 4l0, 466 
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Prejudice iSm also Racism) i 103, 200, 221, 282, 352, 407, 420 

Preston School of Industry: 447 

Prisoners : 125, 302, 362, 392, 454 

Professiortftl Psychology Association: 399 

Project GHch^Up : 279, 281 

Prostitution: 26, 301 

Protestants: 41, 96, 99, 114, 132, 293, 403, 410, 419, 425 
Public Health Service Hospital: 132, 154 

Puerto Rico: 25, 118, 119, 163, 269, 304, 364, 365, 373, 375, 391, 403, 

424, 444, 454, 478 
Puerto Rico Institute of Psychiatry: 116 

Q^R 

Racism: 89, 136, 220, 277, 313, 315, 339, 396, 424 
Ramos, Samuel : 26 
' Religion: 7, 36, 41, 104, 114, 136, 162, 227, 293, 322, 342, 370, 416, 425, 
462, 468, 478 
Residential mobility: 22, 42 
Rivalry: 209 

RiverBide Hospital: 106, 245 
Rodman, Hyman: 213 
Rosenthall, Jacobson : 122 

S 

Scales (See Tests) 

Scandanavia: 410 - 
Schizophrenia: 74, 104, 107, 111, 112, 116, 117, 154, 263, 265, 315, 354, 

374, 375, 376. 410 
Schools (See Education) 

Science Research Asaociates Youth Inventory: 364 
Segregation : 267 
Sensitivity training: 397 

Sex difTerences: 1, 4, 9, 10, 19, 23, 30, 50, 53, 59, 86, 110. 206, 208. 248, 

249 254 280- 332 
Sex roles: 1.' 23, 118^ 205, 253, 319, 332, 342. 346, 374, 482 
Sexual behavior: 44, 84, 86, 99, 106, 128, 134. 154, 241. 242, 253, 307, 

309. 380, 382, 414, 450. 461 
Slum (See Ghetto) 

Social scientiits : 56. 346. 378. 464 _ 
Social workers (See also Guidance personnel) : 20, 129, 136, 192, 233, 
270 313 342 

Socioeconomic status (level) : 14, 16, 18. 36, 39, 40, 41. 42, 45, 53, 73, 
85, 90, 102, 114, 166. 174. 175, 184. 197, 210, 215, 240, 242, 250, 
288 293 297, 298. 299, 303, 309, 315. 319, 322, 338, 340, 356, 359, 
362, 365, 376, 403,. 409, 418, 426, 434, 436, 446, 448, 455, 467, 473 

South Shore-Rockaway Mental Health Services: 130 

Spain: 133, 411 » 416. 489 

Spiritualists: 141, 142, 144 

Stereotypes: 36, 54. 56, 102, 103, 136, 187. 192, 295, 301, 315, 319. 334, 
353. 378, 473. 494 

Students (general) : 48, 49. 52. 54, 58, 65, 70. 71, 85, 89, 90, 102, 120, 
140, 145, 176, 196, 261, 271, 272, 417, 432, 480, 484, 492 
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ElemenUry: 1. 2. U, 52; 53, 60, 62, 65, 72, 76, 79, 85, 113, 122, 146, 
147 148, 150, 159. 166. 177, 179. 180, 186, 187, 189, 196, 225, 
238, 266, 273, 285, 287, 297, 300, 305, 308, 323. 325, 365, 387, 
406, 434, 437, 441, 443, 494, 4115 

Jiv High: 9. 27, 60, 65, 82, 113, 146, 148, 150, 177, 278, 280, 303,^ 
3H1, 351, 359, 397, 406 

High: 9 14, 54, 82, 121, 177, 203, 236, 250, 274, 289, 308, SOU, a!;^3, 
325! 356, 359, 433, 477, 478, 487 

College: 40, 44. 91, 121, 158, 174, 274, 304. 316, 343, 3u5, 363, 373, 
432, 440, 489 

Suidde: 458,459 _ 
Superatition (See oIho Folk medicine) : 17, 134, 136, 260, 294, 375, 380, 

386, 393, 416 
Surveys (See Tests) 
Smto: 133, 332, 393, 394. 455 



reaehera (See Edueation j 
Teaching (See Education ) 
Teats : 

Adjustment Test (8) 

Amnions Full-Range Picture "Vocabulary Teat (330^ 

Army General Clasaification Test (6, 125) 

Arthur Performance Scale (429) 

Attribution of rieaponBibility Scale (91) 

Barranquilla Rapid Survey Intelligence Test (204) 

Bender Viaual-Motor Gestalt Test (228) 

Bogardus' Social Distance Scale (36) 

California Achievement Tenta (53, 125, 460} 

Califoirnia F Scale (355) _ _ 

California Paychological Inventory i 155, 278, 279, 280, 2S1, 

California Reading Test (179) 

California Teat of Mental Maturity ( i32, 196, 344, 392 ) 

Cattell Culture-Free Intelligence Teat (10, 58, 231) 

Child Manifest Anxiety Scale (358) 

Child Self-Description Scale fl87) 

Choice Test (71) 

€hildren*s Anxiety Scale (351) 

Children's Responaibility Inventory (495) 

Christie Revision of the F Scale (100 ) 

Cloze Tests (72) 

Cole-Vincent Group Teat ( 42H ) 

Coloring Test (71) 

Comprehensive Teat of Basic Skilla (31) 
Cooperative Primary (31) 
Cooperative Youth Study Scalea ^35l ) 
Cooper Smith Self-Esteem. Inventory ^ \M\ 
Cornell MecMcal Index (234, 293) 
Cornell Parent Behavior Description (47H) 
Cultural Attitude Inventory (68) 
Culture-Fair Intelligence Test (31.) 
Detroit Beginning Firat Grade (52) 
Detroit Primary (52) 
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Testa (continued) 

Diverse Mental Abilities'Teat (131) 

Draw-A^Man Test (See also Goodenough Draw-A-Man TeM) (1.34) 

Durrell-SuHivan Reading Capacity Test (53, 261) 

Escala de inteligenda Wechsler Para NifiOH (60) 

Educational Opportunities Sxirvey (286) 

Fairbanks Test of Articulation for Non-Readers (53) 

Frosty Test of Visual Perception (300) 
. Full-Range Picture Vocabulary Test (9) 

Gates Reading Survey (204) 

General Aptitude Test Battery (392) 
. Gillmore Oral Reading Test (53) 

Goodenough Draw^A^Man Test (11, 79, 154, 201, 239) 

Goodenouch Intelligence Teat (159, 273, 371) 

Guttman Attitude Scale (170, 425) 

Haggerty Intelligence Test (40G) 

Health Adjustment Scale (356) 

Hoffman Bi-lingua] Schedule (330) 

Heltzman Test of Bilingualism (201) 

Holtzman Inkblot Technique (112, 190, 445) 

Home Adjustment Scale (350) 

Illinois Test of Psycholinguiatic Abilities (62, 207, 228, 3C0) 

Inglis Tests of English Vocabulary f 203 ) 

Inter-American Series— General Ability (31 ^ 

InternaUExternal Scale (01) 

Kuhlman- Anderson Test (52, 65) 

Kuhlman-Binet (299) 

Language Facility Test (285) 

Leiter International Performance Scale (327) 

Letter Sets Test (32) 

Lie Scale (446) 

LorgC'Tb rndike Intelligence Test (31, 187 ) 

Madsen's Cooperation Board (256) 

Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirability Scak (125) 

Maximizing Difference Game (287) 

McClelland Four Need Achievement Cards (41) 

McClelland Thematic Apperception Test (174) 

Mechanical Aptitude Test (6) 

Metcalf Rigidity Scale (245) 

Metropolitan Achievement Test (183) 

Metropolitan Readiness Test (30, 305, 434) 
, Metropolitan Reading Achievement Test (183) 

Mexican Family Attitude Scale (355) 
' Michigan Oral Production Test (31) ^ 

Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory (8, IZo. d5S, 6^6} 

Minnesota Teacher Attitude.Inventory (70) 
.-National Intelligence Test (14p, 145, 146, 177) ^ ^ # 

" New Inter^American Series Tests of General Ability and Test of 
Reading (31) 

New Stanford Reading and Arithmetic Tests (271) 

New York University Modality Test (434) 

Number Series Tests (32) 

Nurses Observation Scale for Inpatient Evaluation (11^^) 
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Teats fcciiitimiecl ) 

Object Sorting Test (297) 

Otis aiaasification Test (148) 

Otis Group Intelligence Scale (261, 306) ' 

atis SA Test of Mental Ability (155) 

Otis Test of Rental Ability f201) . 

Pantomime Group Intelligence Test (140 ^ 

Parent Image Differential (156) 

Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (31, 327. 367) 

Pearlin Alienation Scale (497) 

Pensacola Z Personality Survey (373) 

Phillips Anxiety Test (415) 

Picture Anxiety Test (415) 

Pintner-Cunningham Primary Mental Test (52, 7G, 140^ 177) 

Pin trier Nonlunguage Intelligence Test f 149) 

Point Scale Performance Test ((j8) 

PorteuB Maze Test (3GD) 

Principal Component Method (128) 

Projective Test of Racial Attitudes (200) 

Psychiatric Status Schedule (9G, 99) 

Public School Achievement Test (G5) 

Raven Progressive Matrices (58, 304 ) 

Reaction-Time Test of Hilingiialism (201 \ 

Reading and Math Objective Tests (f3) 

Real Ideal Scale (351) 

Role^Playing Test (22;) 

Rorschach Test (43, 154, 199. 211. 212) 

Rosen Scale (41) 

Rosenzweig Picture-Friistration Study (,44(3) 

Rotter Iniernal-External Scale (418! 

SearSj Maccobyj and Levin Interview Kcalc (222) 

Seashore Test (147) 

Self ^Concept Scale (187) 

Sentence Completion Test (22) 

Shofen's Parent Attitude Survey (155) 

Siegal Manifest Hostility Scale (155, 446) 

Slot-Class Achievement Motivation Profile (123) 

Social Desirability Scale (44(3) 

Social Readjustment Rating Scale (235 J 

Spearman and Brown Formula (305) 

Spielberger State=Trait Anxiety Invefitory i31f3* 

Sroles' Five Item Anomic Scale (322) 

St> Paul Scale of Family Functioning (151 ) 

Stanford Achievement Reading Examination c 274 ) 

Stanford Achievement Test (49. 187, 406) 

Stanford-Binet Intelligsnce Test (0, 52, 137, 134, 185, 225, 299, 
428) 

Stanford-Binet Scale Revised (371 ) 
Stanford-Binet Vucabulary (408) 
Stouffer^Toby Role Conflict Scale ( 496. 497) 
_ Structured Interview Schedule (Hd, 9l>) 
^"''Student Belief Inventory (38) 
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Teats (conUnued) ^ , r.^r. 

Temporal Spatial Concept Scale (17b) 
Test of General Ability (58, 122) 
Test Rapido Barranquill (58) 

Thematic Apperception Teat (120. 121, 12,i, 1^4, 174, IXh ^ = 
320)^^ 

TbDrndike Addition Teat (150) 

Uses test (269) 

Vane Kindei^arten Test (472) 

Visual Classification Performance luHt U^ 

Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Adults (8, f ; l^^^^^^J' n\m-2E 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children (4, HI. 60. 01, IHJ, .28. 
. ^ 299, 366, 371, 432, 451) 
Wechsler Mental Ability Scale (5, 6) 
Wenman Auditory Discrimination Test (Irf, 300) 
Tex^ m 145. 146, 193. 236, 237. 257, 258. 2.9, 260. 271. 272, 310. 
343. 351, 377. 393, 431, 461. 462 
Fort Worth - 59 ^ .^^ 

San Antonio: 79. 226. 273. 206. 316, 354, 362, 4i)3. 4,4. iro 

Tubcrculuais: 232, 322 



University of Puerto Ricr>: 304 
University of Texas: 89 
Urbanization: 12. 63 

Venezuela: 204 
Veroff : 287 
Veterans:' 199. 211 



U 



V 



w 



Washington: 81, 401 , 
Washington, D.C.: 241. 380. 381,382.38. 

West Germany : 364 

West Indies: 396 

Work ( See Occupational statun ' 

Work efficiency: 150 



Yucatan : 478 
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